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ADVERTISEMENT 


N the following ſheets, the text is printed accurately 
from the ſtandard edition of Paradiſe Loſt in the 
year 1672, andi in the notes are illuſtrated the various 
alluſions to ancient mythology, ſacred and profane, 
which are ſo frequent in the firſt book of this divine 
Poem. Many paſſages too of the ancient poets are there 
remarked, of which Milton has ſo admirably availed 


himſelf, or to ſay it more properly, which he has fo 
throughly made his own. 


E MEN DAN DA. 


Age 18. not, col. 2. lege Telamon. P. 33. v. 223. 1. flope. P. 36. not. col. 1. 1. 
villains. P. 76. not. col. 1. I. antients. P. 77. not. col. I. wexing. P. 78. not. col. 

4. I. Topyexs. P. 80, not. col. 2. I. ſoporem. P. 88. not col. 1. 1. Samarcand. P. 94 
not. col. t. I. nutritur, P. 95. not. col. 2. I, dlſſolute. P. 155.1, towred. f. 165. not. 
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PARADISE LOST 


BOOK I. 


Or man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 


Or MAN'S FIRST DISOBEDI- 
ENCE,] The poet here lays. before 
the reader the ſubject of the following 
work—the diſobedience of our an- 
ceſtors to the command of God—the 
effects of that diſobedience which loſt 
them paradiſe ; and the hope we are 
allowed to entertain, through the di- 
vine goodneſs, of being again reſto- 
red to the like bliſsful ſtate, —ſuch are 
the great events our poet propoſes to 
celebrate—the means, by which they 
are brought about, are to be unfolded 
by degrees, whilſt here our author of- 
fers only to the reader's imagination 
ſuch grand ideas as are moſt capable 
to inſpire him with reverence and at- 
tention. The poem begins with the 
origin of evil in our world, and the 
diſobedience of our anceſtors toGod, 
the cauſe of all our woe. We find Ho- 
mer too, the father of epic poetry, be- 
ginning his Iliad from the anger of 
Achilles, the ſource of all the Greci- 
an misfortunes, 


Myvev debe, Feat, In AAN 
OUnogrviv. | 
The wrath of Peleus ſon, the direful 
ſpring 
of all the Grecian woes, 6 Goddeſs 
ling. POPE. 
It * have been ridiculous, as Ho- 
race juſtly obſerves, had Homer be- 
gun his 
da's offsprfüg; and it would have 
been abſurd too in Milton, to have 
taken his exordium from the revolt 
of Satan and his angels in heaven; 
tho* hence the cauſe of that malice 
andenmity,which prompted the apo- 
ſtate ſpirit to endeavour the ruin of 
mankind. As we were not however 
to be left ignorant of this great event, 
the poet has taken care to give us 
ſome hints of it in the beginning of 
this book, reſerving the particular de - 
tail for that beautiful epiſode in the 
ſixth; as his maſter Homer has done 
the principal events, that either went 
beforethecommencement ofthe quar- 
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with an account of Le- 


Brought death into the world and all our woe, © 


„ ſervavit. 


/ 


of knowledge of good andevil,forbid- | 


2 PARADISE LOST. Boox I. 
Ofthat forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte hollak Seed of 


= Far cos + 


iſ» $7, ber. 5: 


rel between the Phrygians and Greci- 
ans, or fell out during the firſt nine 
years of the war; the Iliad itſelf con- 
taining only an account of the tranſ- 
actions of a ſmall part of the tenth 
year. 

Virgil has obſerved the ſame con- 
duct. He gives us the hiſtory of the 
taking of Troy, and what befell his 
hero, in an epiſode, which forms the 
ſecond and third books of his poem, 
and in them are comprehended all the 
adventures of Aeneas, till the time 
the poem takes him up near the coaſt 
of Italy, and conſequently towards 
the end of hĩs travels. 

Our poet here follows this plan. 
He opens his work repreſenting Satan 
as already in hell, and there contri- 
ving the ſcheme of man's deſtruction, 
which he begins immediately to put 
in execution; neither are we told 


den by God to our firſt parents, as 
Moſes tells us (1). Whence it had its 
name has occaſioned great diſputes. 
Burnet after many others, thinks that 
by its juice, or ſome other inherent 
quality it might have produced a new 
ſenſe of ſhame in Adam before un; 
known (2). That it did communi- 
cate ſomething to him he did not feel 
or know before, is plain from the 
words a by God, (3) © Be- 
© hold, Adam is become as one of us 
© knowing good and evil.“ We ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion to examine 
more at large our poet's opinion on 
this ſubje&, which pretty much agrees 
to what is now mentioned. | 
MoRTAL TASTE] Virgil uſes the 
word MORTAL1'S in the ſame ſenſe, 
(4) © Quominus eſt illis curae mor- 
ce talis egeſtas.” 
Auguſtin has an expreſſion which 


the particulars of his coming there 
for a great while after: ſo that we 
may jultly apply to our author what 
Quinctilian ſays of Homer on a like 
occaſion, © in pauciſſimis verſibus o- 
e peris ingreſſo, legem ann. 


| 


| 
FoRBIDDEN TR 2% The ttee 


(1) Gen. ii. 17. (2) Archacolog. 


(4) G. iu. 319. 


(;) Comment, in Gen, 


ſerves to illuſtrate this (5); Illo die 
* Adam et Eva mori coeperunt, quo 
«© mortis legem qua in ſenium i invete· 
© raſcerent acceperunt,” | 

BROUGHT DEATH——WOE,] 
Hence the origin of human miſery; 
in conſequence of which the various 
evils attending us in this life, as pain, 
grief, &c. were introduced. So that it 


philoſ. p. 507, (3) Gen. iii. 22. 
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7 With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
5 00 Reſtore us and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 5 
Sing heavenly Muſe, that on the ſecret top 


is not by death only we are puniſhed, ] HEAavenLY MUSE] Our author 
but during the whole courſe of our |here imitates the conſtant practice of 
lives we continue to pay the forfei · heathen. poets, whoſe cuſtom it al- 
ture of ſin's entry into our world, | ways was to invoke the aſſiſtance of 

Perhaps our poet might have had ſome muſe, in order to raiſe the rea- 


in his view the following line of Vir- der's attention to what is delivered 
gil (1), 8 by a celeſtial Being, and to aceount 
Ille dies primus lethi, primuſque the more eaſily for the poet's becom- 
malorum ing acquainted with the many minute 
© Cauſa fuĩit. particulars he has to relate. So Quin- 
or theſe words of Electra in the tra- ctilian, Benevolum auditorem, in- 
gedy of Sophocles of that name, |©© vocatione Dearum quas praeſidere 
© TUTKY Hej, TIE A] cc vatibus creditum eſt 5 intentum 7 
dab de Lxbira Ji wor. t propoſita rerum magnitudine, et 
© O omnium illum magis diem qui“ docilem, ſumma celeriter compre- 
& yenit infeſtiſſimus mihi! « henſa, facit. So Heſiod, that what 


Thucydides has a ſimilar reflecti- he was to ſay may appear more ve- - 
on (2) upon the conduct of the Athe-| nerable, tells us that the muſes them- 
nians, who having refuſed audience] ſelves taught him (4), 


7 to Meleſippus the Spartan ambaſſa-| ———rirvvoay It wot addy 
1 . dor, 4% 1wpe (ſays that hiſtorian)] cy, & ANA rd r £000peve, ps * 
Tois Ex xv Aανοο xaxoy dg hic | £9VT&. 
1 dies initium Graecis erit magno- and again (5), 
rum malorum. Al vv wo Heide xanrnv αενν do 
GREATER MAN] The ſecond A- Jhv. 


dam, as he is called by the Apoſtle] It would be needleſs to give any 
(3). The poet here calls our Saviour | more examples of a cuſtom ſo uni- 
ſimply Man in alluſion to the human verſally known and practiſed. The 
nature aſſumed by him. | muſes were ſaid to be the daughters of 


(1) Aen. iv. 169. (2) Lib. 2.5 12. (3) 1 Cor. xv. (4) Theog. v. 3 1. 
(5) Ibid, v. 22, 
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4 PARADISE LOST. 


Book I. 


Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didſt inſpire | 


Jupiter and Mnemoſyne or Memory. [cauſe Moſes talked with God there in 


| Mynyoouvnv xantw Znvog . &= 


VAroav 
H Muozxc Tixvo,? lepd o cid xiyvęcvug, 
this is Orpheus account of them (1); 
and Stobaeus has preſerved to us a 
beautiful elegy of Solon's to the Mu- 
ſes, which begins thus, 
en x&% Zu g Oaxvaurs a daα 
Meal Heid eg x N £U x. 
Milton has here raiſed himſelf a 
muſe, not out of the fabulous legends 
of Grecian mythology, but like a 
Chriſtian poet he invokes the Holy 
Spirit of God. This muſe he again 
addreſſes in the beginning of his ſe- 
venth book, where he tells us whom 
he means, 
Before the hills appear'd, or foun- 
tain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal wiſdom didft 
. converſe, 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter, — 
this is the ſiſter of that Wiſdom who 
ſpeaks of herſelf in the book of Pro- 
verbs (2), © When there was no 
«« depths I was brought forth, when 


& there was no fountains abounding | 


© with water Before the moun- 

ce tains were ſettled, before the hills 

« was I brought forth 
SECRET Top] Secret, either be- 


(1) In Hymn. (2) Ch. viii. v. 24 and 25. 


private, when the reſt of the people 


were forbid to approach. Or ſecret, 


may ſignify here, retired or private, 


with reſpe& to the majeſty of God, 
*© whom no mortal eye can ſee and 
© live.” This ſort of reverence 
too was annext by the Heathens to 
the oracles of their falſe gods; and 
thus it was the ancient cuſtom of the 
Pagan divinities to give out their o- 
racles, either from the hallowed re- 


ceſs of ſome grove, (as among the an- 


cient Britiſh Druids) or from the in- 
moſt place of the temple in which they 
were worſhipped. 

Thus Virgil deſcribes the Cumae- 
an Sybil (3), 
immanis in antro 

Bacchatur vates—— x 

The oracles of Trophonius, which 
were amongſt the oldeſt in Greece, 
were given from a deep cave as Pau- 
ſanias informs us (4). 
In Dodona it was the cuſtom to re- 
ceive reſponſes from the ſacred grove. 
So Homer (5), 
Ex Ipuo; viixoworo Alog Byrnv ud. 
OREB, OR OF SIN A1_] Theſe hills 
are ſufficiently known from Scrip- 
ture (6). They are two cliffs of the 
ſame mountain, in Arabia Petrea in 
the middle of the wilderneſs of Sinai. 


(4) L. ix. 


(3) Aen. vi. 77. 


p. 602. Herod. I. viii, c. 124. (5) Odyſſ. xiii. v. 328. (6) Exod. xix. 16. 
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Book I. 


PARADISE LOST. 5 


That ſhepherd, who firſt taught the choſen ſeed, 
In the beginning how the heav'ns and earth 
Roſe out of Chaos: or if Sion hill 


This deſert lies about 1 5o miles from 
modern Cairo, and is on all ſides ſur- 
rounded by mountains. The hills 
of Oreb and Sinai lie to the North 
fide ; the latter is by much the high- 
er. There are ſeveral Greek mona- 
ſteries now upon it, The modern 
inhabitants call it Saint Katharine. 
THAT SHEPHERD] Moſes ſo 
called, becauſe he kept the ſheep of 
Jethro his father in law, when God 
firſt appear'd to him in Horeb. Per- 
haps too the poet might have in his 
view that paſſage of the pſalmiſt, 
© Thou ledeſt thy people like a 
& flock, by the hand of Moſes and 
6% Aaron.” We need not here com- 


pare Heſiod to Moſes, tho” this Gre- 


cian affirms that the muſes inſpired 
him in mount Helicon, when he kept 
his flock there, 

Ai vu oof Hoiodov nanny hid akav dowdhv 

Apa Toruaivordy” EnMxavog uto Za- 

beo. 

FIRST TAUGHT] Neither the 
Jews nor Heathens had any certain 
knowledge how this world was fram- 
ed, till Moſes wrote his hiſtory of 


were ſenſible that it was God who 
formed the world, but it does not ap- 
pear that they knew after what man- 
ner this was done. So that he is here 
very juſtly ſaid to be the firſt who 
taught the origin of the world from 
a chaos, 

OR 1F S10N er Our author 
has in this imitated the ancient poets 
who hoped to render their divinities 
favourable to them, by invoking them 
under many different appellations, 
this TOAUWVU ph being thought to in- : 
creaſe their glory. Thus Diana is 
by Callimachus made to ask of Jupi- 
ter a multitude of names (1). 

Bog wot i aiaviov, ante, - 

Cav. | 

Kal TOAUWYU puny 

The ſame author tells us that Ju- 
piter gave this goddeſs thirteen cities 
in which ſhe was to be particularly 
worſhipped (2). 


Tele ina Toi mloniebpe N N tra Topyov 


Taro 
Tele Jena Toi alonichpa, rd wn Fe d- 
Aov iter 


Elotlai, Ad Ad Ot, ꝙ Ali dog xan- 


the creation. It is true the patriarchs 


(1) Hymn, in Dian, v. 6. J. p. 
(2) Ibid, v. 33. 


t Xt, 


1. 77. 20. Vide not. Spanheim. ibid. 


C- PARADISE LOST. 


Book I. 


Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow d 


Faſt by the oracle of God; 


I thence 


Invoke thy aid to my adventrous ſong, 
That with no middle flight intends to ſoar 
Above th' Aonian mount, while it purſues 
'Things unattemptedyetin proſe or rhime. 


SILOA's BROOK ]This was a ſmall 
rivulet rĩſing from the Eaſt of the tem- 
ple (1). Poſſibly the tower mentio- 
ned by our Saviour, might have taken 
its name from thence. Tt is not im- 
probable that the Pſalmiſt celebrates 
this rivulet Pf. xlvi. v. 5. The fa- 
bulous Ariſtaeus, P. 1 1. has deſcrib- 
ed it at ſome length. Milton here 
follows the cuſtom of thoſe ancients, 
who, to render their deities propiti 
ous to their prayers, uſed to invoke 
them from the principal places, where 
they were thought to preſide. Thus 
the prieſt of Apollo in Homer (2). 

Kod: E dpyuporot', dg Xpuony d l- 
Ennag 

Ki>acey Te Zabyv, Teri doi re lęi & vdc- 
Cas 

E poly Ge ron 

O Smynthius ſprung from fair La- 
tona's line, 

Thou guardian power of Cylla the 

divine, 

Thou ſource of light whom Te- 

nedos adores; 


And whoſe bright preſence gilds 
thy Chryſa's ſhores. PoE. 
So Orph. in hymn. 
Er tv ExtuoTvog Tepry v Nubeyht, 
Eire ; à œpuyiy c wlips ur ,, 
H Kurpw ripry ovy tvrepave Kubepeiy. 
and again, 
Eire oy &v ®puyiy alt erg Ing opos dy- 
yov 
HTH riet, xc A. Gare 
Milton's manner of addreſs to his 
muſe,is becoming a poet, and a Chriſ- 
tian poet. He here calls upon the Holy 
Spirit from thoſe places where God 
uſed of old to manifeſt his preſence 
in a more conſpicuous manner; and 
while he does ſo, he recalls to our 
minds the circumſtance of his glori- 
ous appearance on Sinai, which muſt 
ſtrike us with awe. | 
RHYME] This verſe is an exact 
tranſlation of that of Arioſto (3), 
&* Coſa non detta in proſa mai, ne 
in rima.“ | 
Milton here uſes the word Rhyme, 
not in the common acceptation in 


(1) If. vii. 6. Nehem. iii, 18, (2) Il. i. 37. (3) Orlando fur, c. i. 
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In the ſame ſenſe Perſeus, 


Book I. 


PARADISE LOST. 7 
And chiefly thou, o Spirit! that doſt prefer 


Before all temples th' upright heart and pure, 
Inſtruct me, for thou know'ſt; thou from the firſt 


contradiſtinction to blank verſe, but 


by this word he means Verſe in oppo- 
ſition to Proſe, this being its ancient 
and original ſignification, as derived 
from /v85;, denoting a line conſiſt- 
ing of a more exact meaſure, and pro- 
per quantity of ſyllables, of which 
Ariſtotle ſays, pub uo It yaoipopry, Sic 79 
vor ov, nai r wivov &pifuov i xd (1). 


c goribimus incluſi, numeros ille, 
Chic pede liber (2). 

Milton in the ſhort prefaces of the 
two editions publiſhed in his lifetime, 
tells us that he diſtinguiſhes in the 
ſpelling betwixt the word as it here 
is, and thus (rime,) for by this latter 
way of writing, he underſtands only 
the common meaning of the word, 
denoting verſes ending with like 
ſounds, © A thing (ſays he) in itſelf 
© to all judicious ears trivial, and of 
c no true muſical delight.” This has 
never been denied by any who pre- 
tended, to the ſmalleſt delicacy in 
judging of ſounds, and is no other 
than the invention of a barbarous 


age (3), to ſupply the want of all true 
poetical elegance, and fince uſed by | 


(1) In problem. 
(4) Bib. lat. I. 2, c. 10. p. 383. 


(2) Sat. i. v. 13. 


ſeveral great poets, more for want of 
courage to attempt ſuch an innova- 
tion as our poet has here done, than 


that they approved of the ancient 
cuſtom. Milton was the firſt Engliſh- 


man who dared to ſhake off the bon- 
dage of rime, and adventured to write 
in the manner of the ancients. Fa- 
bricius (4) has given us the names of 
thoſe Europeans who firſt left the old 
cuſtom, and began to write in blank 
verſe. Ludovicus a Seckendorff 
tranſlated Lucan's Pharſalia into High 
Dutch, in blank verſe. He adds in 
the note, 4 ſimili «ov k carminis ge- 
nere Gallos uti docuere Joannes 
* Antonius Bayfius, Stephanus Jo- 
c dellus, Rapinus, Paſſeratius; Ita- 
Jos, Leo Baptiſta Albertus, Thomas 
Campanella, et Lodovicus Arioſto, 
* et Bernardus Philippinus; Anglos, 
Joannes Miltonus.“ 

INSTRUCT ME] It was neceſſary 
that the poet being to treat of ſub- 
jects far above the flight of human 
knowledge ſhould implore the aſſiſ- 
tance of a ſpirit able to ſupply this 
defect. We find the ancient poets 
having recourſe to this method on all 


(3) Fabric. ſuppl. bib. lat. p. 171. 
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PARADISE LOST. 


Book I. 


Waſt preſent, and with mighty wings outſpread 
| Dove-likefat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs 

And mad'ſt it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raiſe and ſupport; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 
And juſtify the ways of God to men. 

Say firſt, for Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 

Nor the deep tract of Hell, fay firſt what cauſe 


occaſions, tho? the ſubjects they were 
to treat of fall infinitely below the 
ſublimity of this of Milton's. Which 
of them ever aſſumed to himſelf the 
noble task of ** juſtifying the ways of 
© God to man?” yet conſcious of 
their own weakneſs, they ſeldom fail'd 
to implore the muſes. Virgil (1), 
“ Pandite nunc Helicona Deae, can- 
* tuſque movete, 
Et meminiſtis enim divae, et me- 
© morare poteſtis, 
« Ad nos vix tenuis famae verlali- 
tur aura. | 
Heſiod in the beginning of his The- 
ogonia, calls on the whole choir. Ovid 
has an addreſs of the ſame kind (3), 
** Pandite nunc muſae, praeſentia 


numina vatum, 


(1) Aen. vii. L. 41. 
(4) B. vii. v. 235. 


ce gcitis enim nec vos fallit ſpecioſa 
&© vetuſtas. 

. DovE-LIKE ] This is what Mo- 
ſes ſays, © the Spirit of God moved 
* upon the face of the waters,” where 
commentators have obſerved,(3)that 
the word here tranſlated ov p,ſig- 
nifies literally To BR00D as a hen 
doth upon her eggs; yet we dare not 
affirm, that it was hence the anci- 
ents took their notion of a S- 
v ddr, or original egg, out of which 
all things were ſormed. Our poet has 
kept to the ſame idea on this ſubject. 

— but on the watry calm 

His BROODING wings the Sp'rit 

of God outſpread (4). 
TR acT] This word here implies 


not only extenſion, but alſo a deep or 
(2) Met. L. xv. 


(3) Pat, comment. in Gen, Ci. v. 2. 


Book I. PARADISE LOST. 9 


Mov'd our grand parents in that happy ſtate, 
Favour'd of heav'n ſo highly, to fall off 
From their creator, and tranſgreſs his will 
For one reſtraint, lords of the world beſides? 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt? 


Tb infernal ſerpent; he it was, whoſe guile 


large hollow. So we find the Latin | Ti; r* @p' e bv ĩ pi Euvenxe fad xte bai 


TRACTUS uſed by Virgil (1). Are g nal Aidg 01 ꝗ 
“ Terras, TRACTUSQUE maris| Declare, O muſe! in what ill-fated 
&* coelumque profundum. hour 
ONE RESTRAINT] Theſe words | Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what 
are artfully thrown in here, as they offended power? 


highly aggravate the crime of our Latona's ſon 
firſt parents. Our anceſtors had the SERPENT]Thedevil, who entring 
whole earth, and its fruits at their | into the ſerpent,made uſe of this form 
command, and yet became impatient | | to deceive Eve. Hence he is called by 
of one reſtraint Jaid on them by God, | St. John, the Old Serpent (3). Moſes 
as a trial of their homage and obedi- in his relation of the fall of man, 
ence to his will. The great moral takes no notice of the arch-fiend. He 
that runs thro” the whole poem, is to | relates barely the matter of fact. Phi- 
inculcate ſubmiſſion and obedience to lo judaeus (4), and Maimonides (5) 
the divine commands, by ſhowing have led the way to other interpre- 
the fatal effects of a contrary con- | ters, who have explained this paſſage 
duct, in the perſons of Satan and our | of Moſes allegorically. But the more 
firſt parents. wiſe commentators, from the words 

WHo F1Rs r- the ſerpent] Here of St. John above quoted, and thoſe 
the poet leaves off ſpeaking any fur- of Moſes conclude, that the devil in- 
ther in his own perſon, what follows, formed the body of a real ſerpent, 


being the words of the Muſe, This which opinion our poet embraces, 
ſeems imitated from Homer (2), | 


— 


(1) E. iv. v. 51. (a) II. i. v. 8. (3) Rev. xii, 9. (4) De Opif. 
Mund. (5) Mor. Nevoch. p. il. c. 29. | 


5 PARADIS 


Stir d up with envy and revenge, deceiv'd 


E LOST. Book I. 


The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had caſt him out from heav'n, with all his hoſt 


WuHarT TIME] Milton ſuppoſes 
the fall of Satan and his angels to 
have preceded the creation of this u- 
niverſe (1). However this has been 
doybted by many, who think the cre- 
ation of angels a part of the ſix days 
work (2), founding their opinion on 
theſe words of Moſes (3), Thus 
& the heavens and earth were finiſh- 
6c ed, and all the hoſt of them;” where 
by the hoſt of heaven,” they un- 
derſtand the angels, It is certain, 
they are ſo called in ſome paſſages of 
ſcripture(4); but in anſwer to this 
it may be obſery'd, that they are re- 
preſented by Job (5) as celebrating 
the works of creation, which neceſſa - 
rily ſuppoſes their prior exiſtence ; 
not to mention, that in moſt other 
paſſages of ſcripture by ** the hoſt of 
“ heaven,” is evidently to be under- 

ſtood the ſun, moon and ſtars. In 
| ſhort, there is nothing to determine 
our belief, that God exiſted alone, 
till that preciſe point of time when 
he formed the heavens and earth ; 
nay, it would ſeem more probable 
from the conſideration of his bound- 
leſs goodneſs, that he did not, which 
ſuppoſition our poet follows. 


(1) B. viii. v. 229. 


|  CasTHIM of Milton follows 
the hints we find in Scripture, of Sa- 
tan's being for his pride caſt out from 
bliſs. M. Dacier in her notes upon Ho- 
mer has obſerved, that the Pagans had 
a tradition among them, of a demon of 
Diſcord and Malediction having for- 
merly been in heaven, and afterwards 
precipitated to this lower world. She 
proves her aſſertion from theſe verſes 
of Homer, where he ſays, that Jupi- 
ter threwAte,or Diſcord, from heaven 
down to earth (6). 
Ne uro, ip ax” ypavs ariparvieg, 
Kept epirpoag, rd xa I ixilo Ie dvbpd- 
Ny. | 
And whirl'd her head-long down, 
for ever driven US 
From bright Olympus, and the ſtar- 
ry heaven, 
Thence on the nether world the fu- 
ry fell, 
Ordain'd with man's contentious 
race to dwell. POPE. 
Juſtin Martyr will have it, that 
Homer learned this event in Egypt, 
and that he had even read what Iſaiah 
writes (7), How art thou fall'n 
& from heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the 


(2) Auguſt. de C. D. I. ii. e. 32. 


* morning!” But this is impoſſible, 
(3) Gen. ii. v.1. 


(4) 1 Kings xxii. 19. (5) C. *xxviii,v. 7. (6) II. xix. v. 130. (7) C. xiv. v. 12. 
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Of rebel angels, by whoſe aid aſpiring _ 

To ſet himſelf in glory above his peers, 

He truſted to have equal'd the molt high, 

If he oppos d; and with ambitious aim 
Againſt the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais'd impious war in heav'n and battle proud 
With vain attempt. Him the almighty power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal ſkie 
With hideous ruine and combuſtion down 


ſince Homer flouriſh'd above a hun- 
dred years before that prophet. It is 
however worthy of our notice (con- 
tinues M. Dacier) that a Pagan wri- 
ter ſhould bear witneſs to this event, 
above a century before one of the 
_ greateſt prophets ſpoke of it. 
ETHEREAL $KY_ By theethere- 
al sky our poet means the region 
where the ancients placed the habita- 
tion of the Gods, far above our at- 
moſphere. Thus Virgil underſtands 
the word aETHER (1), 
eo dicente Deùm domus alta 


6 ileſcit. 14 


Et tremefacta ſolo tellus, filet ar 
*f duus aether. 
DoMus ALTA is here diſtinguiſhed 
from the Aether, and ſignifies OL V- 
pus, in the ſame manner as HE AVR N 
and OLM us are ſeparated by Ho- 


(.) Aen. x. 101. (2) Il. vill. 


mer (2). ulyac Ypavos, Ox roc re. In 
the ſame ſenſe Neptune, ſpeaking of 
the diviſion of the world, between Ju- 
piter, Pluto, and himſelf, ſays of 
Jove (3). FED 
Exa xtv vpavov tu, tv aideps, x vegeryor. 
O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the 
ſtarry plain 
Aethereal Jove extends his high do- 
main, 
And afterwards adds, 
rata & tri Fu wavlav, xai waxpyy O 
og. 
Olympus and this earth in common 
lie. Et Por. 
Ru iN E. This word ĩs not here uſed 
in the common ſigniſication which it 
bears in our language, but in that of 
the Latin, where RUINA is ſome- 
times uſed to expreſs the idea of ruſh- 
ing with violence, noiſe and tumult. 


(3) Il. xv. 192. 
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12 PARADISE LOST. 
Io bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell 


Book I. 


In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durſt defie th Omnipotent to arms. 
Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day and night 


| Ttis in this manner that Virgil uſes 


it (1), 
Fluctibus oppreſſos Troas, coeli- 
& que ruina. 
where ruina coeli” expreſſes a vio- 
lent hurricane, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. 
ADAMANTINE] Perhaps our po- 
et had in his eye that paſſage of Lu- 
can, where he threatens the guilty 
with adamantine chains, prepar'd for 
them in Tartarus (2), 
* abruptaque ſaxa 
« Aſperat, et durum vinclis ada- 
* manta paratque 
ec Poenam victori 


We ſind the ſame epithet uſed by Ho- 


race (3), 


© Si figit ADAMANTINOS _ 

© Summis verticibus dira Neceſſitas 

© Clavog—— 
and thus Aeſchylus binds Prome- 
theus to Caucaſus with adamantine 
chains (4), 


Tov xcopy 0 xudra- | 
AG $0 wov, tv Agbuxſoic dog. 
Populificum ut conſtringas 
© Vinculorum adamantinorum fir- 


5 mis compedibus. 


(1) Aen. i. 133. (2) Lib. vi. 901. 


| 


PENAL FIRE] This is one of 
Milton's epithets which riſes above 
the common uſage. He has Ariſtotle's 
licence for this, who ſays that a 
change of the natural and accuſtomed 
phraſe for foreign and | borrowed 
terms, adds grace and dignity to a 
language ( 5). To tZaxxatai wort pai- 
viola e. We ſhall find frequent 
inſtances of this in the courſe of our 


remarks, and how well Milton under 


ſtood thatrule in Horace. Ars Poet, 
ver. 47. Dixeris egregie, &c. 
NINE TIMEs] The poets ſeem 
particularly fond of this number, 
whether becauſe it was that of the Mu- 
ſes, or becauſe it was imagined to be 
a perfect number, containing in it- 
ſelf the beginning, middle, and end, 
we ſhall not determine. Homer has 
often mentioned it. 
"Evvigzeap wiv Gave rparoy P, xerox Fe- 
oro (6). 
EN Aαν Zevioot, g vic Bag iepeuoty (7)- 
"Evwvjucap pv dg vx Too re & - 
ug (8). 
Virgil has not fail'd to por him in 
this (9). 


(3) L. hi. Od. 24. (4) Prom. v. 6. 


(5) Rhet. I. is, c. 2. (6) II. i. (7) Il. vi. (8) Odyſſ. viii, (9) Aen. L. v. 762. 
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To mortal men, he with his horrid crew- 

Lay vanquiſht, rowling in the fiery gulph ' 
Confounded though immortal: but his doom 
Reſerv d him to more wrath.; for now the thought 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain 
Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witneſs d huge affliction and diſmay, 

Mixt with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate: 


© Jamquedies epulata novem gens 
© omnig— 
and in another place deſcribing the 
giant Tytyon (1), 
fer tota novem cui jugera cor- 
60 pus 
“ porrigitur 
We ſind the Romans celebrating 
feaſts, called Novendialia Sacra, be- 
ing held (as weare told by Servius) 
nine days after the death of their 
friends. To this rite Virgilalludes(2), 
. 6 praeterea ſi nona diem mortalibus 
„ almum | 
& Aurora extulerit , radiiſque re- 
ce texerit orbem, 
ic prima citae Teucris ponam certa- 
4 mina claſſis. 
Los T HAPPINESS] Our author 
in this verſe finely comprehends the 
two principal cauſes of the unhappi- 


(1) Aen. L. vi. 596. 


neſs of the ſpirits of darkneſs, which, 
according to the receiv'd opinion, 
conſiſts not only in the real pains 
they feel, but in the recollection of 
the happineſs they loſt, or might 
have enjoyed. 

BALE FUL] Overwhelmed with 
grief and anguiſh. Full of horror. 
Thus Spencer uſes the word (3), 

Begin and end the bitter baleful 
ſtound. 

MIXT WITH OBDURATE 
PRIDE} This is a ſhort, but full 
character of the arch-fiend. He is ex- 
quiſitely ſenſible of the miſery to 
which he had reduced himſelf and o- 
thers; but his exceſſive pride, and in- 
dignation againſtthe Almighty,whom 
he falſely conſiders as the author of 
his misfortunes, ſtill bears him up un- 


der the torments he feels. 


(2) Aen. I. v. 64. (3) F. Q. b. i. ch. 7. ſt. 25. 
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At once as far as angels kenn he views 
The diſmal ſituation waſte and wilde, 


A dungeon horrible, on all 


ſides round 


As one great furnace flam'd, yet from thoſe flames 


ANGELS KENN] Milton r repre- 
ſents the ſenſes of the Angels, and 
their organs (agreeably to ſuch de- 
ſcriptions as we find of them in ſcrip- 
ture) to be much more acute than 
thoſe of human creatures. The in- 
ſpired penmen ſometimes call them 
flaming ſpirits; they are deſcribed as 
flying ſwifter than lightning, and their 
motions ſurpaſs human thought. Here 
Satan views the whole extent of hell 
at one glance of his eye. In the fifth 
book, Raphael ſtanding at the gate of 
heaven (1) ſees at once our earth, 
and even the particular ſpot of para- 
diſe, tho” at an immenſe diſtance, and 
deſcends to it with an incredible 
ſwiftneſs. | 

No LIGHT] The idea we have of 
flame, always includes that of ligbt 


| proceeding from it. But our poet' 


imagines here a ſort of fire producing, 
not light, but a kind of dim and gloo- 
my glare, which he here calls dark- 
5 neſs viſible.” Such is that deſcribed 


by the author of the Wiſdom of Solo- 


No light, but rather darkneſs viſible 


mon (2) « No power of fre might 
give them light, neither could the 
e bright flames of the ſtars endure to 
« lighten that horrible night. Only 
* there appeared unto them a fire 
« kindled of itſelf, very dreadful. * 
And below he calls i it © A night in- 
& tolerable, which came out of the 
© bottom of inevitable hell.” Cow- 
ley, in his Plagues of Egypt,deſcribes 
this darkneſs emphatically (3). 

Subſtantial night, that does diſclaim 

Privation's empty name. 

That is, as he would think, not mere- 
ly an abſence of light, but a real crea- 
ted darkneſs. Milton does not ſup- 
pole this flame of hell to be a com- 
mon elemental fire, with the ordina- 
ry properties which we ſee in it, but 
an extraordinary fire, created on pur- 
poſe to torment the devil and his an- 
gels; fire, which as our poet ſays of 
hell in general (4)z 

d by curſe 

Created evil, —— 


(1) v. 260. (2) C. xvii. v. 5. (3) st. 13. (4) B. ii. 622. 
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PARADISE LOST. 75 
— Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe, 


Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades, where peace 
And reſt can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning ſulphur unconſum'd: 

Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 

For thoſe rebellious, here their priſon ordain'd 
In utter darkneſs, and their portion ſet 

As far remov'd from God and light of heay'n 


As from the center thrice'to the utmoſt pole. 74 


_ HoPE NEVER COMES] * This 
particular and diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic of the extreme miſery of thoſe 
rebellious ſpirits, that they are de- 
prived even of the moſt diſtant pro- 
ſpect of relief, conveys a ſtronger i- 
dea than the longeſt account of their 
torments could give. Hope (as Mr, 
Pope has finely expreſſed it) ſprings 
eternal in the human breaſt (1), and 
ſo Thales ſays, that hope is poſſeſſed 
more in common by mankind, than 
any other enjoyment whatever, 3 =p 


1 


olg dN A , aury iaperiv (2), for e- 
ven thoſe retain it who are deprived 
of every thing elſe. 

Ver. 74. This thought is origi- 
nally Homer's, tho' it has been car- 
ried further by Virgil and Milton. 
Homer tells us, that Tartarus or the 
place of puniſhment, is as deep as 
heaven is diſtant from earth (3). 

Toooov ivept Aft, boo gpavig is ans 
Vang j 


Virgil has amplified this (4). 


—— tum Tartarus ipſe 


Hence Dante (Infer, canto 3-) makes it part of the inſcription over hell's 


gate; 


Whoever enters, ceaſe to hope. 


*« Laſſate ogni ſperanzs, d voi ch” entrate, 


(1) Echick Epiſt. (2) Ap. Stob, Serm. 26 2. (3) II. viii. 16. (4) Aen. vi. 577, 
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O how unlike the place from whence they fell! 75 


There the companions of his fall, o'erwhelm'd 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempeſtuous fire, 
He ſoon diſcerns, and weltring by his fide 

One next himſelf in power, and next in crime, 
Long after known in Paleſtine, and nam'd 
Beelzebub. To whom th arch enemy, | 


4 Bis __ in praeceps tantum ten 
« ditque ſub umbras 

© Quantas ad aethereum coeli ſuſ- 
“ petus Olympum. 

Ver. 75. This is avery artful con- 
traſt, and worthy of Milton's geni- 
us. After he had employed the utmoſt 
ſtretch of his imagination in the de- 
ſcription of this diſmal] place, and 
while his reader almoſt beholds the 
ſcene of miſery, to heighten the pic- 
ture, the poet ſuddenly throws a- 
croſs him the remembrance of the 
heavenly manſions, 

TEMPESTUOUS FIRE |] This is 
a noble expreſſion, and conveys a ve-\ 


WA ty Or Baalzebub, in 
the New Teſtament he-is called the 
[prince of devils, and hence probably 
our poet heremakes him next in pow- 
er to Satan. The accounts we have of 
this demon in Scripture, are but im- 
perfect. He is ſaid to have been wor - 
ſhipped among the Ekronites, and that 
Ahaziah ſent to conſult his oracle in 
his ſickneſs (2). It is certain, that 
the two words of which this name is 
compounded, ſignify the LORD oF 
FLIES, but it is not ſo eaſy to aſſign 
the true reaſon of this appellation. 
Scaliger thinks (3) he was thus cal- 
led by the Jews in deriſion, as being 


Book I. 
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ry ſtrong idea of what the poet before | a fabulous Deity ; but this ſeems to 
calls, a FIERY DELUGE. The | be an error of that learned man, as 
phraſe ſeems borrowed from theſe we have many inſtances in Scripture, 
words of the Pſalmiſt (1), © Upon where thoſe idols are called by their 
* the wicked the Lord will rain fire | proper names, as Balial, Berith, Aſto- 
and brimſtone, and an horrible tem- reth, Chemos, &c. It is more likely, 
c peſt,” that the Baalzebub of the Ekronites 
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(1) Pſ. xi. 6. 


(2) 2 Kings c. i. (3) Not. ad frag. ſelecta. 
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was the ſame whom the Grecians cal- 
led Ala wvionr,0r Amropwuior, from a power 
they attributed to him of driving a- 
way flies. We have him mentioned 
by this attribute in ſeveral writers: 
thus Pliny (1), when ſpeaking of 
flies, Nullum animal minus docile 
* efiftimatur. Eo mirabilius eſt O- 
« lympiae ſacro certamine nubes ea- 
© rum, immolato tauro Deo, quem 
% Myioden vocant, extra territorium 
“id abire.” I ĩmagine, that in this paſ- 
ſage, inſtead of Myioden (auulo3m), 
which ſignifies abounding with flies, 
we ſhould read Apomyion (Aroyuior), 
ene who drives away the flies. We 
find the ſame account of this Deity in 
Pauſanias (2), when ſpeaking of a 
feaſt held in honour of Minerva, ?, 
ræbry Thi aavnyvpe Mutzypy mpoduuor, &c. 
© In hoc conventu ante omnia ſacra 
e faciunt Myiagro heroi, ſuper hoſtiis 
* voventes, et Myiagrum invocan- 
© tes. Iiſque cum haec fecerint, non 
© amplius moleſtae ſunt muſcae. 
The ſame author in another place (3) 
gives us an account of the origin of 
this piece of worſhip, of which he 
makes Hercules the author, ao! 42, 
Harb, & c. Aiunt enim, Herculi 
* Alcmenes filio, cum Olympiae ſa- 
c crificaret, maximam muſcas exhĩ- 
© buiſſe moleſtiam, eum itaque— ſa- 
© era feciſſe Jovi Apomyio(arouis,)et 
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PARADISE LOST. 
And thence in heav n call d Satan, with bold words 


17 


cc abactas fuiſſe muſcas trans Alphe- 
« um.” Aelian mentions the ſame 
ſtory (4). However it is probable, 
that theſe hiſtorians are miſtaken in 
aſcribing the origin of this piece of i- 
dolatry to Hercules. It would ra- 
ther ſeem, that the Grecians receiv- 
ed this, as they did moſt of their ab- 
ſtruſe mythology, from Orpheus, 
who in his travels thro' Syria and 
Phenicia might have ſeen ſuch a Dei- 
ty worſhipped by the inhabirants of 
theſe countries, and thence brought 
his name into Greece, where he 
was called arg, to expreſs the Sy- 
rian Baal-zebub. We find him al- 
ſo worſhipped by the Eleans in 
the ſame capacity, © Invocant et E- 
4 gyptii Ibes ſuas (ſays Pliny) contra 
© ſerpentum adventum, et Elei Myia- 
ce gron Deum, muſcarum multitudine 
ce peſtilentiam adferente, quae proti- 
ec nus intereunt quam litatum eſt et 
© Deo.” From theſe paſſages it ap- 
pears,that it was no uncommon thing 
to give certain idols ſuch an appella- 
tion as this, and tho? it be not abſo- 
lutely certain, yet it is no very im- 
probable conjecture to ſuppoſe, that 
the Ekronites worſhipped Baal-zebub 
for the ſame reaſon that the Greeks 
did their Apomyion, or driver awa 

of flies. 


(1) L. Xxix. c. 6. (2) L. viii. p. 497. (3) L. v. (4) Hiſt, animal, I. v. e. 17. 


(5) In Telamon, 
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Breaking the horrid ſilence thus began. 
If thou beeſt he; but O how fall'n! how chang'd 84 


Ver. 84. Milton obſerves that im- 
portant rule in poetry, of ſaying little 
in his own perſon. He employs no 
more than eighty) verſes in his invo- 
cation, and whilſt he brings the rea- 
der acquainted with the general plan , 
and main events of bis poem; he im- 
mediately introduces his actors; ac- 
cording to that rule of Ariſtotle (1), 


chr yap d Tov u A⁰α Mynuy — 
6 J õxiya meer. tůbug doaye d 
Joæ i i yur a, ; dN v 0g. 6 Ipſi: autem 
i poetac quam pauciſſima ſunt dicen- 
ce da. At cum pauca praefatus fit, ſta- 
c tim inducit vel virum vel mulierem, 
ce aut aliquos alios mores. 

Throughout the whole of this firſt 


ſpeech of Satan, we ſind the ſtrongeſt 


traces of that unrelenting and baugh- 
ty character, ſo peculiar to the prince 
of darkneſs, and which prompted 
him to oppoſe Omnipotence itſelf. He 
endeavours to inſpire his compani- 
ons with the ſame ſentiments, by in- 
Gnuating, that even among the dread- 


all hope was not to be caſt away, in 
regard their ſtrength and courage dll 
remained with them. 

IF THOU BEEST HE] This apo- 


—_— 


ful misfortunes they were fallen into, | 


Grophe is full of fire, and finely ſuited 
to the impetuous temper of Satan. 


(1) Poet. c. 24. 


(2) Aen. ii. 274. 
(6) Epiſt. Famil. I, u. ep. 10. 


We find ſomething like this in ſeveral 
of the poets, but not with that ener- 
< ugh to Milton. Thas Vir- 
il (2), | 
"Ye mihi! qualis erat,quantum 0. 
tatus ab illo 
7 Hectore, qui rediit exuyias indu- 
5 tus Achillis, 
- vel Danaum Phrygios hela 
*« puppibus ignes !” | 
Seneca has a ſimilar paſſage (3), 
fi non ego antiquum decus 
Video, aut calentes ratibus exuſ- 
e tis manus, 
Sed lacera membra, er ſaucios vin- 
«clo gravi 
* Fortes lacertos. —— 
And again (4), 
Non ille vultus flammeum i incen · 
« dens jubar, 
N eat feſſus ac dejectus, et fletu gra- 
vis.“ 
Ennius has a thought ſomething near- 
er this of Milton's (5), 


« Hiccine Tellamon ille eſt wodd' * 


* quem gloria ad coelum extulit? 
© Quem adſpectabant; cujus ob os 
© Graii ora obyertebant ſua?” 
Cicero admired this paſſage ſo much, 
that he has given us a ſort of parody 
upon it (6). *© Hiccine eſt ille qui 
urbem? quem ſenatus? noſti caete- 


(3) Agamem. v. 744. (4) Troad- 
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YM From him, who in the happy realms of light 
1 Cloth'd with tranſcendent brightneſs didſt outſhine 
Myriads though bright: if he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counſels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterpriſe, 
Join'd with me once, now miſery hath join'd 
In equal ruin: into what pit thou ſeeſt 
From what highth fall'n, ſo much the ſtronger prov'd- 
He with his thunder: and till then wo knew 
The force of thoſe dire arms? yet not for thoſe, 
Nor what the potent victor in his rage 
Can elſe inflict, doT repent or change, 
Though chang d in out ward luſtre; that fixt mind 
And high diſdain, from ſenſe of injur d merit, | 
ra.“ Theſe paſſages are quoted, Jo1Nn'DWITHME] Perhaps 
more to evince the ſuperior art of our | our poet had in his eye that pathe · 
poet, than to illuſtrate his thought! | tic addreſs of Deucalion to Pyr- 
Any reader, even upon the ſlightelt | cha (1), | 
review, muſt ſee much more fire and hart ah 
85; in this apoſtrophe, than in any O ſoror, © conjux, ò foemina fola 
of the others. The ſtrong oppoſition | ( ſuperſtes, 
betwixt the former glory of Beelze-| © Quam commune mihi genus, et 
bub, and his preſent vnhappy'ſituati-|  * patruelis origo | 
on, ſtrikes us more forcibly by this Deinde torus junxit; nunc ipſa — 


abrupt apoſtrophe, than could be *© periculajungunt.” 
done by any deſcription. * 


(1) Ovid. Met. L. i. 351. - 
| C 2 
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That with the Mightieſt rais'd me to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of ſpirits arm'd - 

That durſt diſlike his reign, and me a 

His utmoſt power with adverſe power oppos'd 

In dubious battle on the plains of heav'n, 

And ſhook his throne. What though the field be loſt? 
All is not loſt; th' unconquerable will, 


And ſtudy of revenge, immortal hate, 


And courage never to ſubmit or yield: 
And what is elſe not to be overcome? 

That glory never ſhall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and ſue for grace 


ConTEND] To ſtrive. This is 
properly a Latiniſm, the Romans u- 
ling the word CONTENDERE in the 
ſame ſenſe, applying it to war. Thus 
Virgil (1), 

* ———Quis talia demens 

*Abnuat,auttecum malit coN TEN- 
e pERE bello?” 
The writers in proſe too ſometimes 


make uſe of this phraſe, as Cicero (2), 


« Armis cum eo contendere. Mil- 
ton ſeems to be fond of this word. 
We find it again in the next verſe, in 


(1) Aen. iv. 108. 


(4) II. iv. 440. (5) Idyll. vii. 93. 


(2) Ad Att. I. vii. ep. 9. 
(5) Matt. v. 34+ 


the ſenſe of Cicero (3), Antiochus 


4 magna belli conTENTIONE ter- 


* xa marique ſuperatus. Homer has 
perſonized Contention or Diſcord, 
making her the ſiſter of Mars (4). 


His THRONE] Heaven, his royal 


ſeat, his kingdom, ſo Theocritus calls 
heaven Zarb Sd, Jove's throne (5). 

Ta ay g Zavyog int Fpovoy &yaye pap. 
Our Saviour uſes the ſame expreſſion, 
** Swear not by heaven, for it is God's 
ce throne (6). Sve il 75 O. 


«< 3) Pro Sextio. e. xxvii. 


Book I. 


* 


Book I PARADISE LOST. 
With ſuppliant knee, and deifie his power, 
Who from the terrour of this arm ſo late 
Doubted his empire, that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and ſhame beneath 


This downfall; ſince by fate the ſtrength of Gods 
And this empyreal ſubſtance cannot fail, 

vince through experience of this great event 

In arms not worſe, in foreſight much advanc't, 
We may with more ſucceſsful hope reſolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal war 
Irreconcileable, to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th' exceſs of joy 


FaTE] Our poet here uſes FaTE 
in the ſenſe of the ancient Heathens, 
who by this word expreſſed that e- 
ternal and unchangeable ſeries of e- 
vents, which the Gods themſelves 
could not reverſe. This is Virgil's 
— 22 when he makes Jupiter ſay 

1), 
Fa rA viam invenĩen. 
And again, — 
wy hoc regnum Dea gentibus 
© eſſe | 
« Si qua FATA ſinunt. (2). 
And a little below, 
« —Mene incepto deſiſtere victam, 


© Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum aver- 
& tere regem? 

* Quippevetor FAT1s” 
In the ſame ſenſe"Beel-zebub under- 
ſtands it in his anſwer to Satan, v 
133. 

EMPYREAL] This is a term of 
the Ariſtotelians, who called the high- 
eſt orb, the empyreal heaven, the ſub- 
ſtance of which (according to them) 
conſiſted of the pureſt fire, or flame. 
Such it has been thought is the ſub- 
ſtance of thoſe tranſparent vehicles, 
or bodies, in which the —_ ſome- 


times appear d. 


(1) Aen. x. 113. (2) Aen. 1. 17. 


— 
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Sole reigning holds the ryranny of heavn. 

So ſpake ti apoſtate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rackt with deep deſpair: 
And him thus anſwer d ſoon his bold compeer. 

O prince, O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th' imbattell'd ſeraphim to warr 
Under thy conduct, and in dreadful deeds 


VaunTIiNG)] Thus Virgil, 
5 Talia voce refert, curiſque ingen | 
„ tibus aeger 
c Spem vultu ſimulat, premit altum 
* corde dolorem (1).” 
Theocritus has expreſſed this in a" 
more {imple manner, as better ſuited 
to the paſtoral ſtile (2), 
— 4 Rey YEAGUTR, 
2 {iv yeraoon, Bapor Aον 3 
̃ xo 
Homer's deſcription of Juno, in the 
ſame circumſtances, is more majeſ- 
tick. | 
— 9. rina 
xai xc u , dppbei xvavyon 
Id — _. 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy ex- 
preſs d, 
While on her wrinkl'd front, and 
eye · brow bent 
Sate ſtedfaſt Care, and lowringDiſ: 
content, 


| 


One reads notbe afraid to pronounce 
Milton's verſe ſuperiovtoanyof theſe 
above-quoted,both in the brevity and 
energy of expreſſion, and juſtneſs of 
the thought, ariſing from the nature 
of the foregoing ſpeech, and Satanꝰs 
preſent miſery. 

 SeRAPHIM)] Or Zeraphim, fr from 
the Hebrew Zaraph, to flame. This 
is one of the uſual appellations given 
to the higheſt order of angels, from 
the purity and ardour of divine love 
with which they are animated. Thus 


| THaiah deſcribes them by this name (3), 


as the immediate attendants on the 


the Cherubim are ſaid to be u N DER 


the God of Iſrael (5). In that pro- 


phet's firſt viſion, he deſeribes their 
appearance as that of burning coals 
of fire, or lamps (6), and in the ſame 
ſenſe the Pſalmiſt ſays, that God 


| makes his miniſters a flame of fire(7). 


G). Aen. i. 212. (2) Idyll. i. 95. (3) II. vi. * (4) E. x. 20, 
(5) C. xi. 22. (6) Ez. i. 13. (7) Pſ. eiv. 4» r 


Divine Majeſty; and in (4) Ezekiel, 
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Book I. PARADISE LOST. " 27 
Fearleſs, endanger'd heay'n's perpetual king; 
And put to proof his high ſupremacy, 

Whether upheld by ſtrength, or chance, or fate, 
Too well I ſee and rue the dire event, 
That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath loſt us heav'n, and all this mighty hoſt 

In horrible deſtruction laid thus low, 

As far as gods and heav'nly eſſences 

Can periſh: for the mind and ſpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigourſoon returns, | 
Though all our glory extinct, and happy Rat 
Here ſwallow'd. up in endleſs miſery. 
But what if he our conqueror, (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, ſince no leſs | | 
Than fach could have o'repow'rd ſuch force as ours) 
Have left us this our ſpirit and ſtrength intire 


Extinct] As a flame put out] the ſame metaphorical ſenſe. Thus 
and extinguiſhed for ever. This word | Virgil (1), 
is very properly applied to their irre- te propter eu 
coverable loſs of that angelick beau⸗- una pudor, et, qua ſidera ad- 
ty, which accompanied them when | 
in a ſtate of innocence. The Latins | © Fama prior.” 
have uſed the word £xTINCTUS in | And Apuleius (2), 4 An 

i C pudoris ignaviam. 


(1) Aen. iv. 322. (2) Met. L. 2. 


— 


24. 


PARADISE LOST. 
| Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains, 


Boox I, 


That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful ire, 


Or do him mightier ſervice as his thralls | 1 
By right of warr, what e'er his buſineſs be 
Here in the heart of hell to work in fire, - 


Or do hiserrands in the gloomy deep ; 


What can it then avail though yet we feel 
Strength undiminiſht, or eternal being 


* 
„ 
s 4 = 
* 


To undergo eternal puniſhment? | 
Whereto with ſpeedy words th' arch-fiend reply'd. 
Fall n cherub, to be weak is miſerable 


Doing or ſuffering: but of this be ſure, 


/THRALLsS] This is now an ob- 
ſolete word, but frequent in our anci- 
ent poets. Thus Spencer (1), 

Caytive wretched thralls, that wail- 
led night and day. | 
- And below, 


Beſides the endleſs routs of wretch- | 


ed thralls. 
SPEEDY WORDS] In imitation of 
the tra wlpierc ſo frequent 1 in Ho- 
To BE WEAK] To faint in an 
undertaking, or to fink under a miſ- 
fortune, is to be miſerable ; for this 


158 


ſolution ofthe mind, as Beel· zebub had 
already allowed, that they poſſeſſed 
ſtrength, or natural vigour unimpai- 
red. Martial has conveyed the ſame 
ſentiment in the following verſe: 
| *Fortiter ille facit qui miſer eſſe po 
cc teſt ( 2). 
For as Seneca elegantly expreſſes it; 
9 „Tunc pparet, quanta ſit virtus, 
quantum valeat polleatque, cum 
quid poſit PATIENTIA 1 
nn | 
V. 1 58. Thete are 4 Glables 


muſt be referred, to the vigour and re- 
(1) F. Ei. 5. 45. 


(2) T. zi. ep. 57. 


in this line, but it ought to be read 
with an ellipſis. 


(3) De proyid. c. ii, 
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To do ought good never will be our taſk, 
But ever to do ill our ſole delight, 

As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we reſiſt. If then his providence 
Out of our evil ſeek. to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, 
And out of good ſtill to find means of evil; 

Which oft times may ſucceed, ſo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and diſturb 
His inmoſt councils from their deſtind aim. 

But ſee the angry victor hath recall d 


Dis Tru BI This word ſignifies | another, There is a fine inſtance of 
here more than barely to interrupt. | this in Virgil (3), 
Milton uſes it in the ſame ſenſe the | © Jam coelum terramque, meo fine 
Latins did their D1$TURBARE,| „ numine, venti, 
whence it is derived, that is, FoRC1- | © Miſcere, et tantas audetis tollere 
BLY TO DIVERT,0T TURN AWAY. | *© moles? 
Thus Cicero (1), © Vi conatum, et] © Quos ego — ſed motos praeſtat 
* armis DISTURBARE judicia,” | “ componere fluQtus.” | 
Caeſar ſays in theſamemanner,*p1s- | It is obſerved by Plutarch (4), Ar- 
8 TURBARE Opera (2). ö cid EWPATINGTEROV mou Thy Ade. 
BuT SEE] This is a figure called | Dat apoſiopeſis orationi vim atque 
by the criticks an Aros1oPES1s, | © emphaſin majorem. This is re- 
when the ſpeaker abruptly breaks off | markably verified in the paſſage now 
before he had finiſhed what he had to | before us. 
fay upon the ſubject, and goes on to | 


e Sylla c. 25. (2) B. Civ. I. i. e. 27. (3) Aen, i. 133. 
(4) Quacſt. Plat. 


D —— ad 
f 
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His miniſters of vengeance and purſuit 

Back to the gates of heay'n: the ſulphurous hail 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'reblown hath laid 


His MiNn1sTERs] Dr. Bently al- 
ledges there is an inconſiſtency be · 
tween what is here ſaid of God's mi- 
niſters being recalled from the pur- 
ſuit of the fallen angels, and that paſ- 
ſage in B. vi. where the Meſſiah alone | 
is ſaid to have yanquiſhed them, and 
driven them dowa to hell. Mr. Rich- 
ardſon too in his obſervations raiſes 
ſome difficulty about theſe words: 
but it may be obſerved, that by the 
miniſters of vengeance are here to be 


underſtood, not the angels, but theſe | 


lightnings and thunders, mentioned 


as ſent after the rebel angels during | 
their fall from heaven, as * | 


tells Adam (1), 
—— Eternalwrath 


Burn'd after them to the bottomleſs 
pit. 
Miltonhere calls the lightnings God's| 


miniſters, as the Pſalmiſt does (2), | 


and continuing the figure, upon their 
CEASING, they are ſaid to be RE- 
CALLED. As to what Moloch 
ſays (3), 
When the fierce foe hung on our 
brok'n rere 
Inſulting, and purſu'd us through 
the deep. 


(1) B. vi. 865. (2) Pſ. civ. 4. 
(5) B. vi. 871 


This i is intelligible of the Meſſiah af 


lone, whom their terror repreſented 
to them in their flight, as purſuing 
them all the way. Nay, the pride of 
Satan and Moloch would make them 
ſcorn to own that they were van- 
quiſhed by the Meſſiah alone z and 
thus it is natural that they ſhould diſ- 
gviſe the truth, or uſe ſuch general ex- 
preſſions as did not confine the glory 
to him only. A ſudden conſternation 
too might be the cauſe why Chaos 
was miſtaken, when he ſays (4), 
Wand heaven's gates 
Pour'd out by millions her * 
ous bands 
Furſving— 
This is the idea too given us in theſe 
words of Raphael to Adam (5), 
——-confounded Chaos roar'd, 
And felt tenfold confuſion i in their 
_ 
Through his wild anarchy 5 ;1o huge 
a rout - ; 

Incumber'd him with ruin 
Had Milton thought of any fuch in- 
conſiſtency in theſe paſſages, as that 
alledged by Dr. Bently, it is not like- 
ly he would haye ſuffered it to remain 


in aſecond edition of his poem. But 


(3) B. ii. 78. (4) B. ii. 996, 
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The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 

Of heav'n receiv d us falling, and the thunder, 

Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now 

To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 

Let us not ſlip th' occaſion, whether ſcorn, 

Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe. 

Seeſt thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wilde, 
The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 19 


Save what the glimmering 


perhaps enough has been ſaid to vin- 
dicate him from any ſuch aſperſion, 
and to reconcile the ſeeming incon- 
gruity in the ſeveral paſſages now 
quoted, eſpecially as it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the evil angels every 
where avoid aſcribing their defeat to 
the Meſſiah, 

WiNG'D WITH RED LIGHT= 
NING] Tis common for the 
to give thunder and lightning _ 
Tt hus Virgil (1), 

* Fulminis ocyor ALI s. 
The ſame poet gives us a noble de- 
ſeription of thunder in n place 
(2), 16A: | 

Radios 


* Addiderant, rutuli tres ignis, et 
_ © alitis Auſtri 


of theſe livid flames 


© Fulgores nunc terrificos,ſonitur- 
5 que metumque 
c“ Miſcebant operi, flammiſque fe 
© quacibus iras. 
The METUM and 1Ras of Virgil 
Milton has juſtly expreſſed by the 1 u- 
PETUOUS RAGE With which the 
thunder ſent by God for the puniſh- 
ment of the guilty, is arm d. Virgil 
has again made a ſimilar metaphori- 
cal alluſion to the nature of lightning 
in the following words (3), 
Ie Divim pater atque homi- 
* num rex 
c Fulminis adflavit ventis— 
LIVID FLAMES] So Virgil calls 
the waters of Cocytus, a river in 
© yada livida U), 


| & Illae remis vada livida verrunt. 


(1) Aen. v. 319. (2) Aen. viii. 429. (3) Aen. ii, 649. (4) Aen. vi. 320. 
> D 2 


28 PARADISE LOST. Book I; 
Caſts pale and dreadful? thither let us tend 
From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves, 
There reſt, if any reſt can harbour there, 
And reaſſembling our afflicted powers, 
Conſult how we may henceforth moſt offend ' 
Our enemy, our own loſs how repair, 
How overcome this dire calamity, 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not what reſolution from deſpair. 

Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd, his other parts beſides, 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 


This is too the epithet Statius gives 
the river Styx (1), 

« —umbrifero Styx livida fundo. 
This however is a colour more appli- 
cable to ſuch flames as theſe in hellare 
ſuppoſed to be by our poet, than'to 
any water, even that of the infernal 
regions. | 

AFFLICTED POWERS] The 
word AFFLICTED is not here to be 
underſtood in the common acceptati- 
on, but as it is ſometimes uſed in the 


Latin, to ſignify Utterly broken and 


routed, or more properly, Thrown 
down to the ground. Thus Sueton, 
(2) © Aquila tentorio ejus ſuperſe- 
© dens, duos cervos hinc et inde in- 
& feſtantes, AFFLIX1T et ad terram 
&© dedit.“ Plautus has a ſimilar ex- 
preſſion (3), ADFLIGAM te ad 
e terram.” In the ſame manner, Ci- 
cero (4) ſpeaking of the republic, 
© Reſpublicaet nunc ayrFLIicTaeſlt, 
© nec excitari fine civili pernicioſiſſi · 


© mo bello poteſt.”? 


(1) Theb. i. 57. (2) Auguſt. c. 96. (3) Perſa. vi. 2. (4) Ad Att. L. viii. ep. 11. 
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Book I. 


MANY ARO OD] This thought 
of the prodigious ſtature of Satan 
ſeems tobe taken from the ancient Pa 
gan fables, which he mentions imme- 
diately. Homer has deſcribed the ſta- 
ture of Mars, as extravagantly large in 
the following lines, when being ſtruck 
down by Minerya, he covers ſeyen 
acres in his fall. 
Exſjd & trie xe windpes wioov, ixivicoe I 
TLalrag. II. xxi. 407. 
TITAN IAN] The ſons of Titan 


and the Earth, who according to He- 


ſiod (1), made war upon the Gods, 
and were by them vanquiſhed, and 
thrown down into Tartarus. From 
him Virgil has given the fame account 
of them (2), 
Hie genus antiquum terrae, Tita- 
* nia pubes, | 
© Fulmine dejecti, fundo yolvuntur 
« in imo. 8 


Helo he deſcribes Tytyon ſtretched 


out over nine acres of ground (3), 
* Necnonet Tytyon, Terrae omni- 
4 parentis alumnum, 
« Cernere erat; per tota novem cui 
e jugera corpus 
© Porrigitur 
Homer deſcribes the two ſons of Nep- 
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Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 

As whom the fables name of monſtrous ſize, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr'd on Jove, 


tune, Oetus and Ephialtes,of the ſame 
enormous ſtature (4), 

Evvecpoi yap roi *. dv Ern xte 2 

Eb pos, d rap Ah yt yeviolnv evveipyuiee- 

Nine ells aloft they rais'd their tow'r- 

ing head, 
And full nine cubits broad their 
ſhoulders ſpread. 

Theſe examples may ſerve to juſtify 
our poet in his account of theimmenſe 
ſtature of the arch-fiend. We may 
add too, that this compariſon may 
be further juſtified from the conſtant 
opinion that has always prevailed , 
that the Heathen accounts of theſe gi- 
ants attempting to ſcale heaven, were 
originally formed from the imperfect 
notions they had of this attempt of 
Satan, Mr. Pope, in his notes upon 
the above paſlage of the Odyſſey, ob- 
ſerves, © That nothing can be inven 
* ted by a poet ſo boldly, as to ex- 
tc ceed what may juſtly be believed of 
* thoſe beings Milton is here deſcrib- 
ce ing.“ It is to be obſerved too, that 
our author has with great judgment 
avoided telling us particularly Satan's 
magnitude, as the other poets, and 
Homer himſelf has done that of the 
giants, which now a days appears a 


(1) et. V. 630. (2) Aen. vi. 580. (3) V. 595. (4) Odyſſ. xi. 3 10. 
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Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarſus held, or that ſea beaſt 


puerility below the genius of epic po- 

etry; as Scaliger takes notice in his 
examination of this paſſage of Ho- 
mer, © Admirantur Graeculi pueri- 
© les menſuras; nimis ſaepe cogor ex- 
* clamare aliud eſſe Graeculum cir- 
* culatorem, aliud regiae orationis 
© authorem. Indignum cenſuit ſua 
« majeſtate Virgilius hanc minutam 
© ſuperſtitionem (1). 

BRIAREOS] Thus ſome of the 
firſt editions ſpell the word, to be read 
in four ſyllables , Elſe the verte would 
be lame; as in that of Heſiod (2), 
Bptxpewy Ye H nuv eaves 
 TawCpoy toy mie 
The ſame poet tells us, that Briareus 
was one of the ſons of Heaven and 
Earth, born with an hundred arms 
and fifty heads (3), and with his bro- 
thers attempted to invade heaven. 

TYyPHON}] This monſter, accor- 
ding to Apollodorus, was the ſon of 
Tartarus and the Earth (4); he was 
taller than the higheſt mountains, and 
breathed forth fire and ſmoke. Hay- 
ing attacked the Gods, he ſo fright- 
ned them, that they all fled into Egypt, 
and to avoid his purſuit,turned them- 


at length overcome by Jupiter after 
a long combat, and the mountain Aet- 
na thrown upon him (5). 

BY ANCIENT TARS us] Our po- 


et here alludes to a fable we find in 


Homer, that in the mountain Arimus 
near Tarſus was a cave ſaid to be Ty- 
phon's den (6), 

Elv Apl Ng, 50. paot Tupwing Eu weve , , 
Which verſe Virgil has thus tranſ- 
lated (7), | 

*——durumque cubile 

© Inarime Jovis imperiis impoſta 

* Typhoeo. 
In the fame way Aeſchylus calls him 


KML oinnTpa d vr, Inhabitant of 


the Cilician dens. See Prometh. V. 
351. 

The reader may ſee a long explica- 
tion of this fable in Euſtathius (8). 
The commentators are much puzzled 
how this name Arima, or Arimae in 
Homer, ſhould by Virgil be called I- 
narime, But it will be eaſy to ſolve 
this difficulty, by ſaying that Arima 
or Arimi LA, as Strabo writes it, 
(9)] fo called in Homer's days, by 
length of time came to be changed in- 
to Inarime, Milton calls Tarſus Ax - 


ſelves into various ſhapes. He was 


(1) In Poet, (2) O. V. $17. 


CIENT, becauſe it was thought to be 


(3) v. 150, et Apollod. I. i. Biblioth. 


(4) Bib. I. i. c. 6. (5) Ant. lib. met. cap. xxviii. Hyg. fab. 152, (6) II. ii. 783. 
(7) Aen. ix. 716. (8) Pag. 3 46. edit. Rom, (9) L. xiii. 929. | 
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Leviathan, which God of all his works 0 
Created hugeſt that ſwim the ocean ſtream: 
Him haply ſlumbring on the Norway foam 


founded by Tharſis, or Tharſhiſh the 
ſon of Jaavan. Gen. x. 4. 
LEVIATEHANJ The leviathan is 
not the whale, as ſome commentators 
have imagined; the deſcription given 
of this creature in Job(1) not being 
correſpondent to the whale, but ra- 


Biſhop Patrick has proved in his pa- 
raphraſe upon the place , where he 
tells us, that there have been croco- 
diles ſeen of twenty, nay of forty feet 
long, and in ſome places above an 
hundred. Bochart has proved the le · 
viathan to be the crocodile (2), in 
which he has been followed by Cal- 
met, who in his dictionary has given 
us a ſort of commentary upon that 
paſſage of Job where that animal is 
deſcribed (3), ſhowing that every 
thing there ſaid agrees exactly to the 
crocodile, and to no other animal 
whatever. We are inclineable to ſup- 
poſe our poet meant ſo too, tho by his 
placing him in the Northern ſeas, 
where crocodiles are never ſeen, it 
muſt be owned, that he ſeems to un- 


derſtand it of the whale. 


| 


OCEAN STREAM] In imitati- 
on of Homer, who uſes the ſame ex- 
preſſion when deſcribing a flight of 
cranes (4), 

— oy] ix" dν,ꝭ,vao god. 
So the poet Mimnermus (5), Ga 
sor, and Quintus Calaber (6), @xecavoro = 
gabe. In the ſame ſenſe Virgil (), 

1 ——Oceanl ſpretos pede reppulit 

% undas. 
Nay Homer calls the ocean itſelf a ri- 
ver (8), 

Tiv J xar' Gxeavdy ewolct wov pt up cr g- 

010, 

NoRWAY POAM] The foam of the 
Norwegian or German ocean, which 
waſhes Norway on the Weſt. Spen- 
cer writes in the ſame manner (9), 

Haſte thee, thou faireſt planet, to thy 

home 

Within the Weſtern Foam. 

We find a ſimilar expreſſion in Vir- 
gil (10), 

4 Sp uns falis acre ruebant. 
And again (11), 

% Adnixi torquent $PUMAs, et 

* caerula verrunt aequora. 


(i) c. 41.—(2) Hieroz. P. i. L. i. e. 7. (3) Voce Leviath. (4) Il. ili. 5. 


(5) Ap. Strab. I. i. 


(6) L. vi. 5. crap · 
(9) Epithalam, 


(10) Aen. i. 39. 


(7) Geor. iv. 233. 
(11) Aen. iii. 208, 


(8) Odyſſ. xi. 63 8. 


' 
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The pilot of ſome ſmall night · founder d kiff, 
Deeming ſome ifland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his ſkaly rind 

Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſea, and wiſhed morn delays: 

So ſtretcht out huge in length the arch-fiend lay 
Chain d on the burning lake, nor ever thence 
Had ris'n or heay'd his head, but that the will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark deſigns, 


 N1IGHT-FOUNDER'D |] Some 
little boat whoſe pilot dares not pro- 
ceed inthis courſe, amid the darkneſs 
of the night, for fear of ſinking, or 
to uſe the ſea-term, foundering at ſea. 
Milton here alludes to ſome ſtories 


told by ſeamen of their miſtaking | - 


whales, when lying aſleep on the wa- 
ter, for rocks. Sir William Monſon 
in his naval tracts ſpeaks of ſuch an 
accident that happened to himſelf (x), 
by which he had near been drowned. 
INvEsSTSs THE SEA] A phraſe 
often uſed by the poets, who call 
darkneſs the mantle of the Night,with 
which ſhe invelts the earth. e ae 
another place has another ſuch be 


(1) Ap. Church. b. i. p. 46 8. 
et Leand. (5) Theb. v. 51. 


(2) B. iv. 609. 


tiful ſigure, and truly poetical, when 
ſpeaking of the moon (2), 
And o er the dark her ſilver mantis 
Andin another place ©), 
Night's hemiſphere had vE1L'D th? 
horizon round. 
Thence too the epithet . xUcxvonernog 
given to the night. © Muſaeus (4), 


H qu xuavorernoc; eviſpape v d RI u. 


Statius (5) has a ſimilar expreſſion to 
that of Milton, 


460 


ingenti tellurem proximus 
RA : 
*VEgsT1T Athos, nemorumque ob- 
ſcurat imagine pontum. 


(3) 2 (4) Her, 


ix. 52, 
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That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himſelf damnation, while he ſought. 

Evil to others, and enrag'd might ſee 

How all his malice ſerv d but to bring forth 

Infinite goodneſs, grace and mercy ſhewn 

On man by him ſeduc't, but on himſelf 

Treble confuſion; wrath and vengeance pour d. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool, 221 
His mighty ſtature; on each hand the flames 
Driv'n backward flop their pointing ſpires, and rowl'd- 
In billows, leave i' th' midſt a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air 

That felt unuſual weight, till on dry land 

He lights, ifit were land that ever burn'd 

With ſolid, as the lake with liquid fire; 


V. 221. Theſe verſes are very] THaT FELT UNUSUAL 
grand and noble. The cadence of this | we16 4 T] Juſt ſo Virgil (1), 
line perfectly repreſents the agility | © —— Gemuit ſub pondere cymba 
and quickneſs of Satan's riſing, as the | ** Sutilis. 
effects of his motion upon that ſea of Liquid FIRE] This may ſeem 
fire are deſcribed with great ſtrength | a hardy expreſſion, were it not autho- 


lowing verſes. 


61) Aen. vi. 412. 


and warmth of imagination in the fol | rized by the uſe the beſt poets have 


made of this epithet. Thus Virgil(2), 


(2) Ecl. vi. 32. 
E 
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And ſuch appear d in hue, as when the force 
Of ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill = 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 

Of main Aetna, whoſe combuſtible 


Canebat utrmagnum per i- | 

* nane coafcta 

© Semina terrarumque, animaeque, 
6 mariſque fuiſſent, 

Et liquidi ſimul ignis. 

Macrobius has attacked Virgil for 
chuſing this epithet (1), at the ſame 
time he owns that Lucretius has made 
uſe of it before him (2), 
© Devolet in terram LIQU1D1 ca- 
& lor aureus ignis. 
Shakeſpear was not afraid to adopt 
this expreſſion before Milton (3), 
Waſh me in ſteep-down gulphs of 
liquid fire, 

PELORUS] One of the promon- 
tories of Sicily looking towards Italy. 
Thus Dionyſius (4) , ſ 

Hvewoeooa Texel, tc AUoownvopowoa — 
This promontory is very high and 
ſteep, whence Silius Italicus (5), 

*«<*Celfus arenoſo tollit ſe mole'Pe- 
* lorus, 

It is now called Il Faro. Between this 

promontory. and. the oppoſite ſhore 

of Italy, lay the famous Scylla and 

Charybdis, formerly thought ſo dan- 


— 
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AETNA] This mountain un ve 
of the moſt famous Volcano's in the 
world, throwing out from time to 
time a ſtream of melted matter like 
iron cinders, called by the Italians 
$AR1;and ſomerimes prodigiousharge 
ſtones, which appear all ſinged and 
"burned, of the colour Milton here de- 
ſcribes them. From the horrible noiſe 
the mountain makes when the erup- 


tions happen, the epithet TNHUN - 


DRING is very properly applied to it, 


as it is common for the poets to call 


the flames it throws out L 1.6 HT- 
NING. Thus Petronius (6), 
© ..—jamque Retna rotatur 
* Tgnibus inſolitis, et in aethera 
<PFULMINA'mittit. 
And Virgil (7) | 
quoties Cyclopum effervere 
in agros, 
Vidimus undantem ruptis forna- 
cibus Aetnam, 
Flammarumque globos, liquefac- 
© taque volvere ſaxa! 
Virgil has here touched on the prin- 
cipal circumſtance alluded to by Mil- 


66 1 


gerous to mariners. 


(1) Sat. L. vi. C. v. 
(s) L. xiv. 79. 


(2) Lib. vi. 


(6) Frag. de Bello Civ. 


| 


ton, in theſe words LIQUEFACTA 


(3) Othello, Act 5. (4) Perieg. 472. 


(7) G. i. 471. 
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And fewel'd intrals thence 


Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
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And leave a ſinged bottom all involv d 

Wich ſtench and ſmoak: ſuch reſting found the ſole 
Of unbleſt feet. Him followed his next mate, 

Both glorying to have ſcap't the Stygian flood 

As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, 


SAXA, as he uſed the word ſignifying 
THUNDER in another place, where 
he has occaſion to mention this moun- 
tain (1), 


&« horriſicĩis juxta FONAT Aetna | 


ce ruinis, 

Spencer has given us a deſcription of 
the eruptions of this mountain ſome- 
thing like that of our poet's (2), 

As burning Aetna from his boiling 

ſtew . 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in 

pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains mol- 

ten new 

Enwrapt in coal- black clouds and 

filthy ſmoke, 

That all the land with ſtench, and 

heaven with horror choke. 
FEWEL'D] This word is not ſy- 
nonimous with coMBUSTIBLE in 
the foregoing verſe;coMBUSTIBLE 


(1) Aen. iii. 571. 
L. h. E. 6. 


meaning here EASILY KINDLED; 
'FEWELLED ſignifies, Stored with 
proper materials for a continued burn- 


V. 235. Milton here gives us the 
philoſophical reaſon of the ſudden e- 
ruptions of theſe volcano's. The air, 
which is confined in numberleſs ca- 
vities all over this globe, being rari- 
fied to a great degree by the ſubterra- 
nean flames, is the cauſe of the ſud- 
den eruptions we ſee in theſe moun- 
tains, whence burſting out with great 
violence, it carries ſtones, and what- 
everelſe it meets in its paſſage, along 
with it. This is the account which 
Kircher(3) gives ofthis phenomenon, 
Infra montes, ipſumque mare (fays 
© he)Camini ſubſunt et Pyrophilacia, 
© quae ſi quandoque incendiis corri- 
* piantur, ex inchufiacris vehementia 


(2) F. O. B. i. c. 11. ſt. 44. 


© ſaſque deque vertunt omnia. 


(3) Mund. Subt. 
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Not by the ſufferance of ſupernal power. 


Is this the region, this the ſoil, the clime, 


Said then the loſt arch-angel, this the ſeat 7 
That we muſt change for hea wn, this mournful gloom 
For that celeſtial light? be it fo, ſince ge 
Who now is ſov'ran can diſpoſe and bid 

What ſhall be right: fardeſt from him is beſt | 
Whom reaſon hath equal'd, force hath made ſupream 
Above his equals. Farewell happy fields, 


Where joy for ever dwells: 


hail horrours, hail 


Infernal world, and thou profoundeſt hell, 

| Receive thy new poſſeſſor: one who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. | 
The mind is its own place, and in itſelf 


SUFFERANCE,] Shakeſpear has 
this expreſſion (1), 
- —Some villians of my court 
Are of conſent and 5UFFER ANCE 
in this. 

Sur ERN ATL] This word is not 
very commonly uſed, our poet often 
chuſing ſuch rather than the more 
common phraſes. Shakeſpear has ſup- 
plied him with it, King John (2), 

From that s UPERNAL judge 
V. 242. Satan's character is again 


(1) As You LIKE ir, Ad 2. 


very ſtrongly mark'd in this ſpeech. 
The horrour of his new abode till 
recurrs upon him, nor can he help 
diſcovering his uneaſineſs and deſpair, 
tho' he endeavours always by fallaci- 
ous arguments, and the joys of his 
fancied pre-eminence over his com- 
panions in rebellion, to aſſwage the 
hidden pangs of his guilty breaſt. Am- 


| bition and pride are the only comforts 


he has left, and theſe paſſions he en- 
deayours as far as poſlible to gratify. 


(2) Act 2. 


r 
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Can make a heav'n of hell, a hell of heav'n. 
What matter where, if J be ſtill the ſame, 

And what I ſhould be, all but leſs than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? here at leaſt 
We ſhall be free; th Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 


Here we may reign ſecure, and in my choice 


Toreign is worth ambition tho' in hell: 2.62 
Better to reign in hell, than ſerve in heav'n. 

But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

TH aſſociates and copartners of our loſs, 

Ly thus aſtoniſht on th' oblivious pool, 


v. 262. This ſentiment, tho'ꝰ put which Caeſar had often in his mouth 
in a ſtronger light by Milton, as utte-| (2), 
red by Satan, a Being full of the moſt | Elxep yap d. xp, Tupavvidos weips 
boundleſs ambition and pride, is yet kee dings — 
ſomething a- kin to what we find have Thus tranſlated by Cicero (3), 
been the deſires of ambitious perſons | © Nam fi violandum eſt jus, regnan- 
in all ages. Thus Polynices ſays in di gratia 


Seneca (1), © Violandumeſt, —— 
« _—proregnovelim - This is what Virgil elegantly calls (4), 
© Patriam, penates,conjugem flam- | Regnandi dira cupido. 
© mis dare. OBL1viovus] Cauſing forgetful- 


t Imperia pretio quolibet conſtant neſs or oblivion, in the ſenſe of the 
© bene. Latin oBLIV10$SUs, Thus Ho- 


Such too are theſe verſes of Euripides, race (5), 


(1) Phaen. 662. (2) Phaeniſ, 527. (3) De Offic, L. . (4) G. l. 37. 
(5) L. ii. Od. 7. | | 
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And call them-nottoſhare. with us their part 
In this unhappy manſion, or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regain d in heav'n, or what more loſt in hell? 
So Satan ſpake, and him Beel-zebub 
Thus anſwer'd. Leader of thoſe armies bright, 
Which but th Omni potent none could have foyl'd, 
If once they hear that voice, their livelieſt pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard fo oft 
' In worſt extreams, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it rag d, in all aſſaults 
Their ſureſt ſignal, they will foon reſume 
New courage and revive, though now they ly 
Grov'ling and proſtrate on yon lake of fire, 
As we erewhile, aſtounded and amaz'd, 
No wonder, fall'n ſuch a pernicious highth. 


© Oblivioſo levia Maſſico 
Ciboria exple —— 

Shakeſpear has uſed it (1), 
And with ſome ſweet o5LIvIO us 
antidote | 
Cleanſe the full boſom. 
PERILOUS EDGE] Our poet has 
the ſame expreſſion in his defcription 

ol one of the battles of the angels, 


(1) Macbeth, Act 5, 


* 


before the cloudy van 
On the ou EDGE of battle e're 
it join d. 

PERNWICIO Us] Milton uſes the 
word here in the ſame ſenſe that the 
Latins did their FER NICIOSUS, 
whence it is derived. This is frequent 
with him, and it may be juſtly ſaid, 


that our language is thus remarkably 
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He ſcarce had ceas'd when the ſuperiour fiend 
Was moving toward the ſhoar ; his pondrous ſhield 
Ethereal temper, maſſy, large and round, 

Behind him caſt; the broad circumference 

Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe orb 


obli ged to him, who has enriched it too 
very conſiderably by theſe phraſes he 


has often borrowed from the dead lan- 
guages. Thus Quinctilian (1), “ Hu- 
© manitas invicem qualiacunque lau- 


© dandiPERNICIOSISSIM A ſtudi- 
& rum hoſtis eſt. In the ſame man 


ner Seneca (2), Nullus pERNICI- 
so hoſtis eſt, quam quem au- 
« dacem anguſtiae faciunt,” 


Mass v, LARGE, ANDROUND|] 


A fine imitation of Homer's gd, At- 
v, vie apòr, in the deſcription of the 
ſpear of Achilles. II. r. 388. 


Roux This was the common 


form of the greater ſhield,orscu Tum. 
So Homer generally calls them di- 
dac tbudx auc, As in the following verſe, 
where he diſtinguiſhes them from the 
xa, or targets, called by the Ro- 
mans, Parmulae (3). 
Ao vida td, Aaiovia rr MID. 
BEHIND HIM CAST} This was 
the ordinary manner in which the an- 
cient warriours carried their ſhields : 
Hector when returning from fight 
ſlings his ſhield behind (4), 
(1) Lib. ti. e. 3. 


(4) II. vi. 117. (5) II. xix. 374. 


Ae J wiv opupe rule, $ aũxiva Fu 


HAN . 


Avrvt j wuudry Nie dawitog Guparoio- 


TV. 
The ſhield's large orb behind his 
ſhoulder caſt, 
His neck o erſhading, to his ancle 


hung, 


Andas he march'd,the brazen buck- 


ler rung. 
The diameter of Hector's ſhield here 


is almoſt the height ofa tall man. 


LIKE THE MOON | Thus Homer 


compares the ſhield of Achilles to the 
moon for its brightneſs (5), 


, 1 * 1 * 
— ara ire dug fy Te gie 


pov Te 
Elxero, Tv & araveude oinag vu rt 
ubvng. 


And LIKE THE MOON the broad 
refulgent ſhield 


athwart the field. 


to ſhow his readers both the bulk and 


brightneſs of Satan's ſhield: or he 


(2) Nat. Quaeſt. I. ii. c. 59. 


might liken it to the moon's $PoTTY 


Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd 


Perhaps by this ſimile, Milton deſigned 


(3) II. v. 453 ˙ 
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on it, which made it appear variega- 
ted, like the ſpots in the moon's disk 
obſerved by aſtronomers. At leaſt, this 
interpretation may be authorized 
from that paſſage of our poet, where 
he tells us, that the ſhields of the re- 
bel angels were adorn'd with various 
arrogant emblems (1), 
—— and ſhields 
Various, with boaſtful argument 
pourtray'd. 
We know from ancient hiſtory, that 
this cuſtom of raiſing various figures 
on ſhields was very uſual. We may 
give as inſtances (2), that ſhield of 
Achilles deſcribed by Homer,and that 
of Hercules, celebrated in a particular 
poem, ſaid to be Heſiod's. Virgil has 
deſcribed the different figures on the 
bucklers of Aeneas and Turnus (3). 
Servius informs us, that during the 
Trojan war, the Greeks had the figure 
of Neptune on their ſhields, and the 
Trojans, Minerva. Pauſanias ( 4) 


tells us, that Agamemnon had Ter- | 
ror repreſented by a lion's head on his | 


buckler. Plutarch (5) takes notice of | 
the ſingularity of Alcibiades ſhield, 
which had none of the uſual emblems 
of his country on it, buta Cupid carry- 
ing athun derbolt,#3t» e Hu vi- 
vr i xuoav, A "Epwra xepavvoppoy. Hero- 
dote attributes this invention of ſi- 
gures upon their ſhields, to the Cari- 


(1) B. vi. 84. 
(5) In Alcibiad. 


(2) II. xvii. 
(6) L. 1. c. 171. 
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(3) Ad Aen. ii. 389. 
(7) B. iii. c. 7. 39. 
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ans, whom he calls the moſt ingeni- 
ous people then in the world, xd, 
tio ol xaratutavlec int rac drag d on- 
AL volte h (6). As for the other 
part of the ſimile, relating to the ſize 
of the ſhield, we need only obſerve, 
that other poets have been no leſs bold 
in images of this kind. Spencer has 
given one of his giants a ſhield as large 
as the ſun (7), 
But ere the ſtroak could ſeize his 
aymed place, 
His ſpear amids his ſun - broad ſhield 
arrived, 
Virgil tacitly compares a Grecian 
ſhield to the ſun, in his deſcription of 
the monſter Polyphemus, whoſe eye 
he ſays reſembled theſe in magni- 
tude (8), | 
4 Argolici clypei, aut Phoebaeae 
5 lampadis inſtar. 
And Taſſo, in his uſual hyperbolical 
ſtyle, talks of a ſhield big enough to 
cover the whole country betwixt Cau- 
caſus and Atlas, | 
« _—Scudo di lucidiſſimo diamante 
Grande, che puo coprir genti e 
* paeſi 
6e Quanti ve n' ha fra i] Caucaſo et 
„ Atlante. 
Milton had already deſcribed Satan's 
ſtature as vaſtly exceeding any thing 
upon earth. He keeps up to the pro- 
portion in the ſize of his ſhield and 
ſpear, without which the deſcription 


(4) In Eliacis. 
(8) Aen. itil, 637. 
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At ev'ning from the top of Feſole, 


Or in Valdarno, to deſcry 


new lands, 


Rivers or mountains in her ſpotty globe. 


had been abſurd and incongruous. 
We are alfo to obſerve, that Mil- 
ton does not ſay Satan's ſhield was 
as big as the moon really is, but only 
aSit APPEARS when viewed through 
a teleſcope. 

TUSCAN ARTIST] The famous 
Italian mathematician Galileo, who 
firſt invented the teleſcope, and ap- 
plied it with great ſucceſs to the ob- 
ſervation of the heavenly bodies,con- 
cerning which he made many impor- 
tant diſcoveries. He flouriſhed in the 
17th century, and died at Arcerri, 
near Florence, 1642, a few years be- 
fore Milton wrote. 

FE Zz OLE] Or Fiezuole, a city ſitua- 
ted about four leagues to the North of 
Florence, where it is not unlikely that 
Galileo might make ſome of his aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, being ſo near 
Florence, where he lived many years. 
By the ancients it was called Feſulae, 
and is frequently mentioned by Livy, 
Polybius, and Appian, as one of the 
twelve great cities of Etruria. 

VAL D ARNO] Or (as it ought to 
be wrote) Val d' Arno, The Valley of 
Arno, a river which paſſes cloſe by 


1 


Florence, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean not far from Piſa. 

Milton has taken this occaſion to 
celebrate a diſcovery then new, equal - 
ly uſeful and important to mankind, 
and in this manner he has not only 
done honour to the inventor, but al- 
ſo enriched his ſimile with a thought 
entirely new, and far ſurpaſſing any 
thing we can meet with in the ancient 
poets on this ſubject. 

RIVERS OR MOUNTAINS]Der- 
ham in his Aſtro-Theology (1) has 
given from the modern aſtronomers, 
a pretty general account of the rivers, 
ſeas,or mountains obſervable by glaſ- 
ſes upon the face of the moon's orbit, 
and the method of meaſuring them, 
which has been done with ſo much 
care and exactneſs, that we have now 
the moon divided according to its ſe- 
veral vallies, hills, and ſeas, as accu- 
rately as the ſurface of this earth, — 
It is remarkable, that this opinion, 
now confirmed by ocular demonſtra- 
tion, of the inequalities in the moon's. 
face, was older than Plutarch's time, 
who citesit as Clearchus' opinion(2), 
Elovas tooxpinag & Eval TH t CN The t. 


(1) B. v. e. 2. 


0 2) De facie in orbe lunae, 


Ang FUAKTONG i. e. That which ĩs cal. 


: 


F 
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His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great ammiral, were but a wand, 

He walkt with to ſupport uneaſy ſteps 


led the face of the moon, are the ima- 
ges and appearances of a great ſea in 
that planet. | 
His SPEAR] We have already 

taken notice, that Milton's deſcrip- 
tion of Satan's ſhield was not too ex- 
orbitant. Let us now compare this 
account of his ſpear, with that of the 
Cyclops club mentioned by Ho- 
mer (1), 

küxxreg yep txale fityen Pinar Waps 

omg, 

tn—T0 KEV de dtr. cd i 

Oooov I' l vnòg bemocονẽun t. 

A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet 

uncried, 

Green from the wood, of height and 

dull fo vaſt, 

The largeſtſhip might claim it for a 

* maſt, : 
Thus tranſlated by Ovid | ( 2), 

Cui poſtquam pinus, baculi qui 

« praebuit uſum | 

Ante pedes poſita eſt, antennĩs ap- 

ta ferendis. | 
Taſſo gives Tanered and his adver- 


ſary two ſpears as big (3), 


6 poſero in reſta, e dirizzaro in 
Art | raglio. | 
(2) Met. L. xiii. 782. 


alto 
(i) OdyN. ix. 319. 
(4) B. iii. e. 7. ſt. 39. 


© duo guerrieri le noderoſe antenne. 
And Spencer arms one of his knights 
with a ſpear of the ſame ſize (40, 
His ſpear amids her ſun-broad ſhield 
arriv'd, 
Yet nathemore the ſteel aſunder 
riv'd, 
All were the beam in bigneſs like a 
maſt. a zh 
We need not mention Goliah's ſpear, 
which is deſcribed in Scripture to be 
like a weaver's beam. The example 
of the poets we have quoted are more 
than enough to juſtify our author in 
this account of Satan's lance. To 
make the ſimile more juſt, he adds, 
that the maſt of a large ſhip would ap- 
pear only as a wand, when compared 
with Satan's ſpear. He has given us 
no more than a juſt proportion, if we 
conſider, that he was by far the migh- 
tieſt of theſe champions, 


the leaſt of whom could weild 
Theſe elements E 
as he tells us book vi. 


AMM1RATL] Thus it is rightly 
printed, as in the firſt edition, not 


ADMIRAL, from the Italian Ammi- 


(3) C. vi. ſt. 40. 
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Over the burning marle, not like thoſe ſteps 
On heaven's azure, and the torrid clime 

Smote on him ſore beſides, vaulted with fire; 
Nathleſs he ſo endur'd, till on the beach 

Of that inflammed ſea, he ſtood and call'd 

His legions, angel forms, who lay intrans't 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the brooks 


MaRLEI Properly a fat ſort of 
reddiſh clay uſed in manuring the ſoil, 
called by Pliny, Marga (1); but with 
the poets this word is uſed to ſignify 
any ſoil, or in general Ground, Thus 
Spencer (2), 

To ſeize upon his foe, flat lying on 

. themarle, 

NATHLESsS] This word is fre- 
quently uſed by Spencer, and Chau- 
cer for Nevertheleſs. Thus Chaucer, 
Prologue to Cant. Tales (3), _. 

But Nathleſs while that I have time 

and ſpace. 
And Spencer (4), 

Yet Nathleſs it could not do him die. 
In the ſame form we find, Nathemore 
uſed for NOT THE MORE by the 
ſame poet (5); as he very frequently 
uſes nar for NoT. 

But Nathemore would that couragi- 

ous ſwaine. 

LEAvE ] This beautiful ſmile; is 


(1) ＋. xvii. c. 6. 


(s) B. i. 8. 13. (6) II. u. 800. 


(2) B. i. 11. 


perfectly juſt in its ſeveral parts. The 
number of the fallen angels is finely 
compared to the multitude of leaves ; 
— their looks now impaired by their 
fall,and, (as Milton elſewhere expreſ- 
ſes it) THEIR WITHERED glory 
correſponds exactly with the fallen 
leaves deſpoiled of their verdure, and 
appearing dry and wrinkled. If any 
ſimile ever was juſt, this ſurely. is; 
and a proof of our poet's ſuperior art. 
He takes it from others, but applies i it 
with ſuperior delicacy and proprie- 
ty. Thus Homer compares the Gre- 
| cians to the leaves (60, 
Ainv Gp QUAAOKTIV /eẽ,ε © 1 


Ep xo Twidiouw w— 
but he neither mentions the time of 
the year when the leaves fall thickeſt, 
as Milton has done by the epithet a u- 
TUMNAL, nor does he-mention any 
| ſhady place, where ſuch a fall might, 
be moſt obſervable. Virgil's manner 


33. (3) v. 35. 
F 2 


(4) .. 5. 54. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
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In Vallombroſa, where th Etrurian ſhades 
High overarch't imbowr; or ſcatter d fedge 


of deſcribing it comes nearer to that. 
of our author (1), 

« Quam multa in ſylvis autumni fri- 

« gore primo 

© Lapfa cadunt folia 
as does the compariſon ; for by this 
ſimile the poet deſcribes the number 
of ghoſts waiting upon the banks of 
the Styx to be ferryed over. Quintus 
Calaber has uſedit toexpreſs the num- 
ber of ſlain (2), - 
er Ht. r dνν 

Kean rog dp youve, mera mhhilowonxy d- 

Twp. 
But in none of the above inſtances is 
the thought carried ſo far, or diver- 
ſiſied with the number of beautiful cir- 
cumſtances we find in Milton. 
VALLOMBROSA] A celebrated 
monaſtery in a delightful valley a- 
mong the Apennine mountains, about 
fix leagues from Florence, founded 
by St. John Gualbert, anno 1070. 
ETRURIAN SHADES] Etruria, 


the ancient name of a conſiderable 


part of Italy, now Tuſcany, compre- 
hending all that country which be- 
longs to the ſtates of Florence, Sien- 
na, Piſa, and Lucca. 

SCATTER'D SEDGE]Milton with 
great propriety introduces this ſimile 


(1) Aen. i. 309. (2) Lib. ii. 535. 


ol che Red · ſea, which is for the moſt 
part ſhallow, and full of weeds, ſo as 
to appear of a greeniſh colour, Thus 


| it is deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus 


( 3), " Te Tararla Twayaln Wa x. T. A, 
* * Mare autem ibi limoſum eſt, tribus 
non altius ulnis, et colore prorſus 
15 - viret, quod illi contingere aiunt, 
non quod talis ſit aquae natura, 
* ſed propter copiam muſci et algae 
e ſuper aquis extentis.” Nay Strabo 
tells us, that in ſome places of this 
ſea, there were trees growing, which 
at high water were covered by the 
waves (4), KN A Jt Thy The Epubpacs 
2 rd g gbr. . rare 
MEV RPA ATED Iv GC UNEpPAvT YIYV EVR, Talg 
Je mnuuvpic i ore BAG XOAUTTOMENG. 
Theophraſtus too (5) mentions this, 
iv Th N puirai VANKATEH = ν˖˙ꝗĩ7u -x 
9px, which is thus tranſlated by Pli- 
ny (6), © Naſcuntur in mare frutices, 
* arboreſque Rubrum enim et 
© totus Orientis oceanus refertus eſt 
& ſylvis.” The ſedge grows in fuch 
plenty here, as Diod. Siculus informs 
us (7), that being thrown up in great 
quantities upon the ſhore, and hard- 
ned by the heat of the ſun, the inha- 


bitants uſed to dig caves under it, and 


live there. Ex 15 aavlog aijavog orowptura 1s 


(3) L. iii. p. 121. (4) L. xvi. p. 766. 


(5) Hiſt, Plant. I. 4. c. 7, (6) Lib. xiii. c. 25. (7) L. ii. p. 109. 
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Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 
Hath vext the Red-ſea coaſt, whoſe waves o'rethrew 


urid puplog xt moo ty roc d 
(Tv Yrovorues αν opurloviecx. 1. A. 


Hence it was that the Hebrews called * 


the Red · ſea Z up H, or Full ofſea-weed, 
which Heſychius expreſſes by the 
Greek TIoauuvie, which he explains n 
Sardoox N cron b pi txioau, The fea 
which had much ſedge growing in it. 

OR10N] The offspring in a mira- 

culous manner of Jupiter. Who at- 
tempting to violate Minerva, was by 
her put to death, and afterwards tur- 
ned into a ſtar (1). When this con- 
ſtellation riſes, it commonly brings 
ſtorms and tempeſts along with it. 
Thus Iſidorus (2), Dictus Orion 
ab urina, id eſt inundatione aqua- 
rum. Tempore enim hyemis obor- 
© tus, mare et terras aquis et tempeſ- 
c tatibus turbat.” Hence he is ſaid 
by Horace to be NAUTIS INFES- 
TUs (3), 

et nautis infeſtus Orion 

© Turbaret hybernum mare. 
Andin another place (4), 

e ged vides quanto trepidat tumultu 

© Pronus Orion 
The ſame poet gives him the bluſte- 
ring South for a companion, which 


Me quoque devexi rapidus comes 
* Orionis 

«© 1llyricis Notus obruit undis. 
In theſameſenſe Virgil calls bim Nim- 
boſus (6), 

Cum ſubito aſſurgens flutu nim - 

boſus Orion 
© In vada caeca tulit, _—— 
VEexT] Milton uſes this word 

with the ſame energy as Virgil (7), 

" Quid loquar aut Scyllam Niſi? aut 

©* quam fama ſecuta eſt, 
* Candide ſuccinctam latrantibus 
*© inguina monſtris 

© Dulichias vExAssE rates 
Gellius (8) tells us that ſome of the 
ancient grammarians found fault with 
this term of Virgil's, as not expreſſive 
enough of the terrible deſtruction oc- 
caſioned by this monſter, But Gelli- 
us juſtly obſerves, that, Vexaſſe gra- 
eve verbum elt----nam qui fertur et 
© raptatur, atque hue atque illuc diſ- 
e trahitur, is vEXAR1 proprie dici- 
tur.“ Macrobius has defended Vir- 
gil (9) in the ſame manner, and al- 
moſt in the ſame words. The ancient 
gloſſator too gives us the ſame idea, 
VEXAT, ox eu, xk MAZ El. 


anſwers to Milton's arming him with But Virgil is beſt of all defended in 


fierce winds (5), 


(3) Epod. 15. (4) Lib. iii. Od. 27. 


this, from C. Nepos. Timol. c. i, — 


(1) Hygen. Fab. 195. Apollod. Bib. I. i. c. v. (2) Lib. iii, c. 70. 
(s) Lib. i. Od. 28, (6) Aen. i. 539. 


(7) Eclog. vi. (8) Lib. ii. c. 6. (9) Lib. vi. c. 7 


— 


l 
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Buſiris and his Memphian chivalry, 


* Siciliam multos annosbellov x 4-| 
© AM.“ With what delicacy and 
propriety does our poet here uſe a 
word, common indeed in itſelf, but 
when examined, his ſenſe of it is a 
ſtrong demonſtration of his learning 
and judgment. 
Bus1R1s]Weare not told by Mo- 
ſes the name of this prince who was 
drowned in the Red-ſea, Milton has 
ventured to call him Buſiris. Neither 
is this altogether without foundation; 
for ſeveral chronologers place him in 
Egypt much about the time the Chil- 
dren of Iſrael left it. Sir Walter Raw 


leigh in his General Hiſtory (1) calls 


theking,who oppreſſed the Jews, and 
ordered their children to be put to 
death, by this name; and Petavius 
makes him live much about the ſame | © 
time (2). © Neptunus ex Lybia (ſays 
© he) Buſirim quoque genuiſſe pro- 
* _ en. Qui haud procul Nilo de- 

« gens, latrociniis, hoſpitumque cae- 
i dibus infamis eſt habitus, ſub id 
«© tempus,ut apparet, quo ex Aegypto 
c receſſere Judaei.” This is enough to 
Juſtify the poet. Some have thought 
that there neyer was a king of this 
name, and indeed Herodote omits 
him in his account of the kings of E- 
gypt (3), whence I ſuppoſe Strabo(4) 
maintains dd gi , Ad ala, doi rvpdv- 


ve yu rg rd Bucelp Jog, that there 
never was any prince or tyrant of 
that name. However, we are aſſured 
by Diodorus, that there was ſuch a 
perſon, who ſucceeded Menes their 
firſt king( 5). Perizonius thinks there 
was a prince of this name, tho' not ſo 
ancient as Diodorus would have him 
to be (60, who is in this followed by 
almoſt all the ancients, 2 
'* JE Quis 888 

66. . illaudati neſcit Buſiridis aras(7)? 
Sir Walter Rawleigh contends, that 
this ſtory of Buliris' cruelty to- 
wards ſtrangers was a tradition of his 
inhuman treatment of the Iſraelites. 
Mr. Pope in his notes upon Homer (8) 
obſerves, that there is a particular 
* art in that poet's manner of fetching 

a compaſs as it were to draw in new 

© images, beſides thoſe in which the 
direct point of likeneſs conſiſts. 
That Milton perfectly underſtood the 
beauty of the digreſſive images, we 
may ſee from this ſimile, which is in 
a manner made up of them. Thus the 
deſcription of the Etrurian ſhades is a 
digreſſive image, as is alſo this account 
of the king of Egypt and his army pe- 
riſhing in the ſea, which is painted 
with that force of lancy ſo natural to 
our great poet. | 

MEMPHIAN] Meals, one of 


(:)P.i. b. 2. c. 2. (2) Rat. Temp. p. i. I. i. c. 8. (3) L. vi. 2. (4) L. xvii. 
p. 802, (5) L. i. (6) Vid. Orig. Aegypt. Gen, Hiſt, vol. i. p. 245. (7) Geor. 


ill, 5 (8) II. XU, 384. 


— 
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While with perfidious hatred they purſu'd . 
The ſojourners of Goſhen, who beheld 

From the ſafe ſhore their floating carkaſes 
And broken chariot wheels, ſo thick beſtrown 
Abject and loſt lay theſe, covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 


the moſt conſiderable cities of Egypt, 
ſituated upon the Weſtern ſhoar of the 
Nile, a few miles above the Delta, 
according to the ancient diviſion, It 
is always mentioned by the ancients 
asa city of great power and wealth, 
Thus Strabo calls it 73 &xoixdov Alyur- 
rid, regia Aegyptiorum (1).” And 
Pliny (2), Memphis quondam arx 
« Aepyptii regum.“ Herodote tells us 
it was built by Menes the firſt king of 
Egypt (3), tho“ Diodorus Siculus a- 
ſeribes this to Uchoreus, the eight 
from Oſymanduas (4). He gives a 
very pompous deſcription of this ci- 
ty, whoſe walls were 1 50 ſtadia (18 
miles) in circumference. This, added 
to the commodious ſituation of the 
place, made the ſucceeding kings pre- 
fer it to Thebes, and fix their reſi- 
dence there. It was particularly fa- 
mous for theſe extraordinary build- 
ings the pyramids, ſituated near it, 
between Memphis and the Delta, as 
Pliny informs us (5). This city is 


now ſo thoroughly deſtroyed, that it 
has been a matter of diſpute to aſcer- 
tain its place; which Dr. Pocock in 
his obſervations on Egypt (6) a- 
ſcribes not only to the materials be- 
ing carried away at different times to 
build Alexandria and Cairo, but to 
the inundations of the Nile, which 
have entirely covered the ruins of 
this famous city. Milton (as is com- 
mon with the poets of antiquity ) 
names the Egyptians from this their 
capital. 

PERFIDIOUS HATRED] This 
epithet is perfectly juſt. Moſes tells 
us that Pharaoh allowed the Jews to 
depart peaceably out of Egypt, with- 
out ſeeming to intend any hurt to 
them, till finding by the way they di- 
rected their march, that they would be 
ſhut up between the ſea and impaſſible 
mountains, he then perfidiouſly at- 
tempted to deſtroy them, had they not 
by a miracle eſcaped his power. 


(1) L. xvii. p. 555. (2) L. v. c. 9. (3) L. i. e. 99. (4) Bib. I. i. p. 32. 


(F) L. xxxvi. c. 12, (6) Cap. 5. 


1 
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Of hell reſounded. Princes, potentates, „ 
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Warriers, the flower of heay'n; once yours, now loſt, 
Ifſuch aſtoniſhment as this can ſeize N 
Eternal ſpirits; or have ye chos'n this place 

After the toil of battel to repoſe 


Your wearicd virtue, for the eaſe. you find 


To ſlumber here, as in the vales of heav'n? 
Or in this abject poſture have you ſworn 
To adore the conqueror? who now beholds 
Cherub and ſeraph rowling in the flood 
With ſcatter d arms and enſigns, till anon 
His ſwiſt purſ uers from heay' n gates diſcern 


80 Loup] Perhaps our poet had in 
his eyetheſe verſes of Homer,where he 
deſeribes Neptune's voice as loud as 
that of ten thouſand combatants (1), 

Oc r tvvee Nννο ta xo, i Cid 
| Avepts &v MN, pid e Sud yo, Apnog. 
V. 315. This ſpeech of Satan to 
his unhappy followers is full of art. 
He firſt re · minds them of their anci- 
ent worth and dignity ; then tries by 
raillery to rouſe them out of their 
N and ſhake off their aſtoniſh- 


. ' This he: enforces upon them 
(1) U. zw. 147. 


25 (2) „ 170. ; 


[4 


by the imminent danger they were in 
while in this poſture of dejection, of 
which (ſays he) ſhould our conqueror 
once take the advantage, he might | 


| fix us here for ever, while we, in our 


preſent ſituation, could make no re- 
ſiſtance. 

PURSUERS] This is conſiient 
with what we have remarked former- 
ly (2); That Satan, to avoid acknow- 
ledging the victory as due to the Meſ- 
ſiah alone, falſely ſpeaks of numerous 
purſuers, or elſe that their terror 
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Th' advantage, and deſcending tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. 
Awake, ariſe, or be for ever fall n. 

They heard, and were abaſht, and up they ſprung 
Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 
On duty, ſleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouſe and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. 


Nor did they not perceive 


the evil plight 


In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; 


Yet to their general's voice they ſoon obey d 


Innumerable. As when the potent rod 


made them believe they were purſued 
by millions of angels, while in reali- 
ty there was no ſuch thing, 
TRANSF1x] Strike through and 
rivet us to the bottom of this lake of 
fire. Virgil has deſcribed the death of 
Ajax (who was ſtruck with lightning) 
by a ſimilar phraſe, 
© lllum expirantem TRANSFI1X0 
* PECTORE flammas 
Turbine corripuit, ſcopuloque in- 
* fixit acuto. 
To THEIR GENERAL] This 
phraſe of 0BEYING TO A VOICE, 


tho' now obſolete, yet is uſed by Mil- 


(1) B. iii. c. 11. 35. 


ton in imitation of our ancient po- 
ets. Chaucer in his legend of wo- 
men, - 

That as an harp obeyeth to the hand. 
And Spencer (1), 

Lo now the heavens obey to me a- 

lone. f 

And it is an expreſſion of the ſame 
kind with the Latin, p1cTo aUDI- 
ENTES DUCI., C. Nepos, Iphicrat. 
c. il, 

S1MILE oF LocusTs] The paſ- 
ſage Milton alludes to is Exod. x. 
v. 15. where Moſes gives a circum- 
ſtantial account of the hurt done by 
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Of Amram's ſonin Egypt's evil day 


theſe miſchievous inſets to the coun-| © duo milliaria in Iongum et latum 


try of Egypt. If we examine the writ- 
ings of prophane authors, we ſhall 
find them deſcribed in the ſame man- 
ner as Moſes and our poet after him 
have done. Thus Pliny (1), © So- 
cem obumbrant ſollicite ſuſpeQan- 
te tibus populis, ne ſuas operiant ter- 
&© ras. Sufficiunt quoque vires, et 
{© tanquam parum ſit maria tranſiſſe 
«© immenſos tractus permeant, dira- 
© que meſſoribus contegunt nube, 
© multa contactu adurentes, omnia 
vero morſu rodentes, et fores quo- 
re que tectorum.“ And Jerome in his 
commentary upon Joel (2), © Judaei 
© putant in diebus Joel tam innumera- 
ce bilem locuſtarum ſuper Judacam ve 
cc niſſe multitudinem, ut cuncta com- 
{© plerent; et non dicam fruges, ſed 
ne vinearum quidem et arborum 


* cortices, ramoſque dimitterent. 


The reader will find a very long col- 


lection ofevery thing relating ta thoſe 


inſects by the learned Bochart in his 
Hierozoicon (3), where he has diſtin- 
guiſhed them into different ſpecies; 
ſome of which are not capable of do- 
ing hurt. Of this laſt kind are thoſe 
mentioned by Surius (40, when ſpeak - 
ing of the locuſts in Poland, Hae 
tanta multitudine provolarunt, ut 


; 


, 


1 


| 


4 


' 


© cubito tenus ita occuparunt, ut ſo- 
© lis quoque ſplendorem a toto illo 
© terrae {patio ſua denſitate exclude- 


© rent.” We ſee from this, that it is 


not by a poetical licence Milton fays 
they hung LIKE N1G H T over E- 
gypt, but that in fact it is ſo. To 
the ſame purpoſe is wha' luſtin tells 
of theſe inſets (5), © Locuſtarum e- 
etiam in Africa multitudinem prodi- 
„ glis ſimilem litteris mandaverunt. 
* Conſumptis enim fructibus, foliiſ- 
que lignorum ingenti atque inaeſ- 
ce timabili nube in mare dicunt eſſe 
e dejectam.“ The inſpired writers ge- 
nerally draw their ſimiles from them, 
when they talk of a multitude. Thus 
in the book of Judges (6), when ſpeak- 
ing of the multitude of the Midia- 
nites, They came as locuſts for mul 
titude,' and by the ſame author in 
another place (7), they are deſcribed 
as © lying along in the valley like lo- 
* cuſts.* The moderns who have men- 
tioned thoſe creatures, give us the 
ſame idea of their immenſe numbers. 
Barbatin his deſcription of the iſles of 
Cape Verde* (8), has the following 


words, Paſſing by the coaſt of Zanha- 


ga, we ſaw the ocean overſpread in ſe- 


fyeral places with an infinite multitude 


(i) Lib. k. e. 29. (2) Cap. i. (3) P. t. lb. 4. e. 1. (4) Ann. 1541. 
(s) De C. D. I. ii. e. 31. (6) C. qi. 3. (7) c. vu. 12. (8) church H. 


Voyag. vol. v. p. 539. 
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Wav round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, warping on the Eaſtern wind, 


© of very ugly, red and winged graſhop- 
pers, or locuſts, as big as a man's little 
* finger, and a long body lying on the 
* ſurface of the water.” He adds, that 
*in the year 1672, a multitude of 
© theſe locuſts came into the province 
of Aulnix in France, where they de- 
© youred all that was green to the ve- 
© ry root, and being carried to ſea 
© by the winds from Rochel, towards 
the Ifle de Rhee, I ſawa ridge of them 


© dead above afoot deepon the beach, | 


© extending ſeveral leagues in length, 

© as they had been thrown up by the 
© waves, and left there at low water.” 

Beauplan in his deſcription of the Uk- 

rain(1) informs us, that they are often 
brought out of Tartary bytheEaſterly 

winds, into the country about Novo- 

gorod, in ſuch numbers, that there are 
clouds of them ſeen flying in the air, 

ſive or ſix leagues in length, and two or 
three in breadth. Our poet has not 
unfitly compared the wicked ſpirits to 

locuſts, as well upon account of the 

miſchief theſe creatures are ſaid to do, 

as for their multitudes, Perhaps too 

he might have in his eye that paſſage 


ſcribes the ſiends riſing out of the bot- 
tomleſs pit in the figure of locuſts(2), 
Kal kx rd xanvs FN AKPIAES eig Thy 
yiv. Perhaps this detail on the locuſts 
might have been ſpared,as theſe noxi- 
ous inſects are like to become but too 
familiar of late to a great part of Eu- 
rope. Q. Calaber has compared the 
Trojans going out to battle to locuſts 
in the ſame manner (3), 
| Fs é 
Axplei wpoCaroioy t van al Te pepovIa 
Ne vipoc, i wo ouCpog dn xbovòg tv 
. 0O¹⁰ 
 Amamlos, HEPITETTIY d un A LY WOT. 
2 Hi autem effundebantur 
& Locuſtarum frugivorarum inſtar, 
quae feruntur 
Ut nubes vel imber ſuper terram 
© latipatentem 
© Innumerabiles, tetram hominibus 
© famem allaturae. 
It is very plain Milton has applied 
this ſimile more accurately than the 
Greek poet, as the angels were repre- 
ſented always with wings and mov- 
ing in the air (4). | 
VARPING)] A ſea- term ſignify- 


of the Apocalypſe, where St. John de- 


(r) Church h. Voyag. vol. v. p. 539. 


ing TO WORK FOREWARDS, War- 


(2) Rev. ix. 3. (3) Tip. L. ii. 


195, Vide II. xxi. 12. where Homer compares the Trojans flying to locuſts, 


Ng 8.39 d h ⁵ vupùg axpides 
Þevyturvar e t.• 
(4) Revelat. ix, 3, 


G 


neptdoriay. 


2 
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That o er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile: 
So numberleſs were thoſe bad angels ſeen 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell 
Twixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires; 
Till, as a ſignal giv'n, th' uplifted ſpear 

Of their great Sultan waving to direct 

Their courſe, in even ballance down they light 
On the firm brimſtone, and fill all the plain; 


A multitude, like which the populous North 


ping ſignifies alſo BENDING, and 
then our poet's meaning may be that 
this vaſt cloud of locuſts were ſeen aloft 
in the air, bending hither and thither, 
according as they were driven by the 
winds, : 
EASTERN WIND] So Moſes 
tells us that the Eaſt wind brought the 
locuſts into Egypt (1), that is to ſay, 
they came from Arabia, which lies to 
the Eaſt of Egypt. (The learned Bo- 
chart (2), inſtead of the Eaſt wind, 
reads, AUSTER, the South wind, af- 


ter the Greek verſion Norog, and ſo 


he brings the locuſts from Ethiopia, 
where they are generally very nume- 
rous. Butthere is no occaſion for this 
alteration in the text.) 

SULTAN] This is an Arabick, or 


351 


Turkiſh word ſignifying Lord or Em- 
peror according to Leunclavius (3), 
who ſays the firſt who took this title 
was Tangrolipix, after defeating the 
Saracens about the year 1055, tho 
others call it a Perſian word, and that 
it was in uſe long before Tangrolipix, 
being found upon an ancient medal 
of Choſroes king of Perſia, who reign- 
ed about the year 540. It is alſo by 
ſome ancient authors wrote Soldan, 
as Milton has done V. 764. 
F1RM BRIMSTONE |] This he had 
before deſcribed to be what (4) 
——ever burn'd 
W1TH $OL1D, as the lake with li- 
quid fire. 
V. 351. Milton has in view that 


| paſſage of the Danube by the Goths, 


(1) Exod. x. 13. (2) Hieroz. P. ii. I. 4. c.3.(3)Pand, Hiſt, Tyr. p. 399. (4) V. 229. 
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Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to paſs 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons 
Came like a deluge on the South, and ſpread 


Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands. 


when they over - run part of the Ro- 
man empire in the reign of Arcadius 
and Honorius. Thus Paulus Diaco- 
nus tells us (1), Eodem tempore 
© erant Gothi, et aliae gentes multae 
cet maximae trans Danubium habi- 
© tantes. Gothi iſti ſub Arcadio 
« et Honorio Danubium tranſeuntes, 
© locati ſunt in terra Romanorum.“ 
Theſe were originally Scythians or 
Sarmatians, as Grotius proves (2), 
under their general Alarick they 
made ſuch a prodigious ſlaughter of 
the Romans, that Procopius thinks 


335 
Goths made themfelves maſters of 
Spain, and inhabited that country till 
the year 7 10, when they were inva- 
ded and conquered by the Moors, un- 
der the command of Taric, who land- 
ed firſt at the place now called Gi- 
braltar, which is a corruption of the 
Mooriſh Gibel-Tarick, ſignifying the 


Mountain of Taric, the Mooriſh ge- 


neraPs name. 

Dax AI This is not the common 
way of pronouncing this name, but 
ſeems borrowed from the German 
Dox aw, for ſo they call the Danube. 


this ſufficient to account for the ſmall It is the greateſt river in Europe, ri- 


number of men then left in Italy (3). 
A little before this Radagaiſus, ano- 
ther general of theſe barbarous nati- 
ons, had over-run all Italy. Zozimus 
ſays (4), that his army conſiſted of 
four hundred thouſand men, tho? O- 
roſius makes them but half that num- 
ber (5). Theſe, together with their 
general, were entirely deſtroyed by 
Stilico, about the year 405. Yet theſe 
barbarous nations ſtill continued to 
pour in vaſt numbers on the Roman 
empire, About the ſame time the 


ſes in the county of Barin Swabia, and 
after a courſe of 1500 miles empties 
itſelf into the Euxine. 

V. 355. The Goths having con- 
quered and eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
Spain,they from thence invaded Afri- 
ca, under their general Geiſericus, 
with an army of eighty thouſand men, 
and by degrees made themſelves maſ- 
ters of a great part of the country. 
This happened in the year 427, ac- 
cording to Petavius, 


(1) Miſcell. Hit. (2) Prol. Hiſt. Goth. p. xvi. Petav. P. i. lib. 6. c. 14. Rat. 
Tempor, (3) Hiſt, Vandal. I. i. (4) Lib. v. 


(5) Hiſt, I. vii, e. 37. 


(4) Rev. ili. 5 
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Forthwith from every ſquadron and each band 
'The heads and leaders thither haſte where ſtood 


Book T. 


Their great commander; godlike ſhapes and forms 
Excelling human, princely dignities, 


And powers that erſt in heaven fat on thrones; 


Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and raz'd 
By their rebellion, from the books of life. 


BENEATH] That is to the South 
of; an expreſſion ariſing from the com- 
mon poſition of charts and globes, in 
which the North is always uppermoſt 
and the South below. And fo the ſai- 
lors ſay a place is in a 110 Hl lati- 
tude, when it is far North. 

LYBIAN SANDS] Properly ſpeak 
ing, Lybia is but a part of Africa, 
however we find this name uſed to 
denote the whole n Thus Vir- 
gil (1), 

56 Ipſe i ignotus, egens Lybiae deſer- 

ta 

« Europa, atque Aſia pulſus,— 

GoDL1KE] So Homer frequently 
gives his heroes, whether good, or 
wicked, the epithet Oe, Or ©coc!- 
Jvc, Godlike (2), 

d yabog wip' tov Stor, Axginary. 
- AxtEα p Ftoeidug. 


(1) Aen. i. 328, (2) II. i. 132. 


Plato has the following obſervation 
upon this epithet (3), To gvos Sinaws, 
S x&A0v, g C 7 g Ounpog ixane- 
oev ty Toig avbporo eſytyvouevoy, Qroadrs Te, 
3 ®cogxrxov. © Convyertunt oculos ad 
6 ;illud natura juſtum et pulchrum et 
t temperans quas quidem (vir- 
© tutes) in hominibus, Homerus vo- 
cat Deo ſimiles. This may be true 
in ſome inſtances, but certainly in 
moſt places of his poem, Homer means 
by it the outward dignity, ſtrength, 
and form of the body, as in the verſes 
above quoted. And in this ſenſe our 
poet here uſed it. 

Books OF LIFE] This expreſſi- 
on is taken from the Apoſtle John 
(4), who repreſents God as promi- 
ſing that he will not blot the names of 


the righteous out of THE BOOKS OF 


LIFE, The ſame metaphorical ex- 


(3) De Rep. I. vi. p. 501. Edit. Steph, 


TE. 
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Nor had they yet among the fons of Eve 


Got them new names, till 


wandring o'er the earth, 


Through God's high ſufferance for the trial of man, 
By falſities and lies the greateſt part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forſake 
God their creator, and th inviſible 


Glory of him that made them, to transform 


370 


Oft to the image of a brute, adorn'd 


preſſion is uſed by Moſes (1), when 
intreating that God would not deſtroy 
the Iſraelites, he adds, But if not, blot 
© me out of the book which thou hat 
© written.'In the ſame manner the Pſal- 
miſt prays, ſpeaking of the wicked(2), 
© Let them be blotted out of the book 
© of the living, and not be written with 
© the righteous,” Daniel (3) promiſes 
deliverance to thoſe, © who ſhall be 
found written in the book.” Plautus 
has an expreſſion very like this (4), 
« Qui falſas lites falſis teſtimoniis 
6 Petunt, quique in jure abjurant 
© pecuniam, 
«© Forum referimus N MINA Ex- 
«© SCRIPT Aad Jovem. 
4 Bonos in alias tabulas EXSCRIY- 
« T0$ habet. 


(1) Exod. xxxii. 32. 
(4) Prol. Rudent. v. 13. 


Fam. I. ii, ep. 15. 


The Grecians called an undoubted 
witneſs,Ex rd Aug nd Agi Ex 
“ Jovis tabulis teſtis. (Thus Luci- 
an, EI rig tiny H A D nöd, Tvrd 
kaetvo bx rd Abs Je rd d aαννẽ (5). © 8 
* quis te adulterum aut paderaſten 
* dixerit, is protenus ex Jovis tabu- 
© lis teſtis.) 

V. 370. This is what the Scripture 
calls, To change the glory of the in- 
© viſible God into the image of a 
© beaſt,” This the Iſraelites did when 
they forced Aaron to make them a 
molten calf. | | 

ADorN'D] Adorn'd is here u- 
ſed in the ſenſe of the Latin o R- 
NATUS, Honour'd, revered with 
rich and ſplendid religious ceremo- 
| nies. Thus Cicero uſes it (6), © Or- 


(2) Pf. cxxxix. 16, Pf. Ixix, 28. (3) C. xii. 1. 
(5) De his qui mercede ſer viunt. 


(6) Ad 
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With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to adore for deities; 
Then were they known to men by various names, 
And various idols, through the Heathen world. 375 


Say, Muſe, their names then 


ce nari honore, dignitate, eximia lau- 
cc de. 

RELIGIOxNxS] Not in the e 
commonly uſe the word RELIGION, 
but to expreſs the Latin RELIGIoOo, 
Any particular piece of religious wor- 
ſhip or ceremony, as in the ſecond 
Aeneid Priamus asks Sinon concern- 
ing the wooden horſe, 

90 Quae Religio? aut quae ma- 

6 china belli? Vide v. 151. 

V. 37 4.376. Tn EN He had ſaid 
juſt before, that their ancient names 
had been razed out of the heavenly 
records: therefore till after the fall of 
man they had no new names, but then 
they got thoſe by which they are here 
mentioned. Milton judiciouſly con- 
ſiders, that the names by which he 
diſtinguiſhes the rebellious angels, ge- 
nerally carry with them a bad ſignifi- 
cation; and therefore could not be 
ſuppoſed applicable to them in their 
ſtate of innocence and glory. 

VARIOUS IDOLS] In the moſt 
ancient accounts of the Pagan religi- 


(1) De Deo Syr. 
p. 441. 


(5) Praep. I. i. 


(2) C. D. I. iv. e. 36. 
(6) Strom, I. i. p. 548, d. Sylburg. 


known, who firſt, who laſt, 


on we find that in the beginning of i- 
dolatry they had no images in their 
temples. This was the caſe among 
the Egyptians, who are univerſally 
reckoned the firſt inſtitutors of reli- 
gious ceremonies. They had no idols 
in their temples, as Lucian informs us 
(1 ), To wanuiov g map' Alyurrioor dZoavor 
vnol dea, and Varro cited by Auguſtine 
(2) ſays, that the Romans for more 


than 170 years after the foundation 


of Rome had no images in their tem- 
ples. This cuſtom however is certain- 
ly very ancient, tho* Euſebius (3) 
makes it no older than Moſes? age, 
in whoſe time, ſays he, Cecrops king 
of Athens firſt formed images. Pau- 
ſanias tells us (4), that before this 
time, the Greeks worſhipped ſtones 
which were unhewen. Ta tri w- 
N 8 Toig aac EMAnoiv re Fav d- 
Ti drs d &xov dpyor je. Agreea- 
bly to this Euſebius (5) obſerves, that 
of old pillars were ſet up and adored 


inſtead of images; as does Clemens 


Alexandrinus (6), Kiovas ge oi we- 


(3) Chron. I. ii, (4) In Achaic. 
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Rouz'd from the ſlumber, on that fiery couch, 


Actor torbov TYTYS Ws Apt puuara T3 Ned. 
They afterwards begun to make them 
in a human figure, and Harpocration 
aſſerts that Daedalus firſt ſeparated 
the legs of the images, rid roc dv 
ov rde dag Jie. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved that all theſe authors ſpeak of 
the idolatry of the Greeks only: but 
it is plain from Moſes' writings, that 


idols were common among the Ca- 


naanites at the time the Iſraelites took 
poſſeſſion of their country, and con- 
ſequently long before we have any 
certain accounts of the Grecians or 
their idolatry : ſo that there is no in- 
congruity in what our poet here ſays, 


that they were known by particular 


idols, as well as by particular names 
very earlx. 

376. SAY Musk] The poet one 
again demands the aſſiſtance of the 
Muſe, as being to treat of a ſubject ob- 
ſcure and perplexed. We ſind other 
poets having recourſe anew to the mu- 
ſes even in the middle of their ſong, 
upon any extraordinary emergency. 
Thus Virgil being to enumerate the 
different auxiliaries of Turnus (1), 
pandite nunc Helicona, Deae, can - 

% tuſque movete, 

Qui bello exciti reges? quae quem - 
que ſecutae 
© Complerint campos acies? —— 


as Homer has done, before he begins | 


his catalogue of the ſhips (2), 


(1) Aen, vii. 641. (2) II. ii. 484. 


Eriſe vuv. wot, Mück Onvuria Sawar' 
: ee, 

Tue yop Fial ke, rarer Tt, ige Tt 
WAvTH, 

Hutig & Ng ofoy Axũopesv 1 71 At, 

OlTtves nyewves Acvaay % xoipavor nada. 

Say virgins!ſeated round the throne 
divine, 

All- Knowing Goddeſſes, immortal 


nine, 


Since earth's wide regions, heaven * 


unmeaſur'd height, 


And hell's abyſs hide nothing from 


your ſight, | 
(Wewretched mortals, loſt in doubty 
below 


we know) 
Oh ſay! what hero's fir'd by thirſt of 
fame, 
Or urg' d by wrongs, to Troy's de- 
ſtruction came. Pop E. 
After their example, Q. Calaber, when 
about to give us the names of thoſe 
heroes who entered the wooden horſe, 
again invokes the aſſiſtance of the 
muſe (3), 
Tg 404 wiv nad” traroy Aveipopervp Gap 
Myoacr, 


Eon?! oor xariCnoav low moru xavdeog 


irrse, 

Twi; yap macay ol ivi ęptel Tnxar ao 
Ov. 

* Quos mihĩ nunc exquirenti, Mu- 
ſae perſpicue 


(3) Lib, xii. 302. 


But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt 
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At their great emperor's call, as next in worth 
Came ſingly where he ſtood on the bare ſtrand, 
While the promiſcuous croud ſtood yet aloof? 
The chicf were thoſe who from the pit of hell 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 
Their ſeats long after next the ſeat of God, 
Their altars by his altar, Gods ador'd 


Among the nations round, 


and durſt abide 


Jehovah thundring out of Sion, thron'd 


4 Recenſete, quotquot in capacem 
© equum conſcenderunt; 
© Nam vos omnigenum animo meo 
carmen indidiſtis, 
And Statius, when abont to enume- 
rate the forces that came againſt | © 
Thebes (1 95 
« Pande viros, tuque © nemoris 
regina ſonori 
© Calliope, quas ille manus, quae 
© moverit ama 
&© Gradivus,quantas populis ſolave- 
A tit urbes, 
+ © Sublata molire lyra 
THE CHIEF ]Milton calls the Sy- 
rian idols the chief of the rebellious 
ſpirits, becauſe theſe are the firſt we 
have any account of in the early ages 
of the world; it being generally a- 
greed, that idolatry began in the Eaſt, 


(1) Theb. I. iv. 3 4. (2) Rev, 4 


and was by degrees brought Weſt- 
ward to Greece and Italy. 

To SEEK THEIR PREY] In al- 
luſion to that expreſſion of Scripture, 
The devil © who goeth about like a 

roaring lion ſeeking whom he may 
* devour.” 

Jerovan] This is that peculiar 
and expreſſive name of God, ſignify- 
ing Eſſence and Eternity, wel ex- 
plained by St. John (2), 5 6%, g 0 5, Z 
5 io xl ug. It is therefore judiciouſly 
uſed here by our poet, in contradiſ- 
tinction to the idols he is about to 
ſpeak of in the following verſes. Le 
Clere and ſeveral other commenta- 
tors think that this name was not 
known till God pronounced it to Mo- 
ſes, when about to ſend him as his 


meſſenger to the Iſraelites (3). This 


(3) Exod. iii. 15, 


1 
3 
I 
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Between the cherubim ; yea, often plac'd 


they would prove from Exod. vi. 3. 
where God ſays that he did not make 
himſelf known to Abraham, Iſaac, or 
Jacob by this name, This appellation 
of God was by the Jews had in ſuch re- 
verence,that they uſed always to pro- 

nounce the word ADON Al in ſtead of 
it; and the Septuagint in their tranſ- 

lation always ſubſtitute the word ki - 
pioc, or Lord, in its place. In ſpite of 
the care the Jews took to conceal this 
name under that of Ap oNA1, it be- 
came known to the Heathens, tho' 
corrupted and changed into that of 
lade, or lab. Thus Diodorus Siculus 
ſays (1) that Moſes made the God cal - 
led 1a, the author of the laws he pro- 
mulgated, Tov Ia iminanduevty H and 
Sanchoniathon is ſaid to have receiv- 
ed his account of the Jews wap lepoy- 

Cary vd leptog Fed Ty leva, from Hierom- 
balus the prieſt of the God called I- 


Evo (2). 


THUNDRING)] Milton ſeems 
here to have alluded to theſe words of 
the prophet Jeremiah(3), The Lord 
* ſhall roar from on high, and utter his 

voice from his holy habitation,” The 
prophet Joel has a ſimilar expreſſion, 
(4) © The Lord alſo ſhall roar out of 
Zion.“ 


(1) L. i. pag. 59. (2) Euſeb. TI. I. i. c. 9. (3) C. xxxv. 30. (4) C. iii. 16. 
(5) 1 Kings viii. 67. (6) L. iii. Dif, v. c. 3. (7) C. xxv. 18. 


Amos c. i. 2. 


Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ſnrines, 


Tu RON'p] Our poet here alludes 


to the deſcription of the oracle in Sso- 


lomon's temple, which was ſo placed, 

that the wings of the cherubim over- 
ſpread the ark (5): it will be needleſs 
for us to enquire here of what form 
the cherubim were. If any one deſire 
to examine the different opinions u- 
pon this ſubject, he will find them in 
Spencer de LL. Mos. (6), and in Le 
Clerc's commentary upon Exodus 
(7). The prophet Ezekiel has deſcri- 
bed them (8) as having the ſhapes of 
different animals, but whether theſe 
made by Moſes and Solomon were of 
the ſame kind, is not ſo eaſy to deter- 


mine. It would indeed ſeem moſt pro- 


bable they were not. But to return. 
Milton ſeems to have taken this ex- 
preſſion from that prayer of King He- 
zekiah, where he addreſſes the Deity 


in the following words (9), © O Lord 


© God of Iſrael which dwelleſt between 
the cherubims.” So alſo Pſ. XCIx.'I. 
© He ſitteth between the cherubims. 

WITHIN HIS SANCTUARY ] 
Milton here alludes to what we are 
told of the wicked prince Manaſſes 
(10), that he built altars for all the 
hoſt of heaven in the two courts of 
the houſe of the Lord. 


(3) c. x, 20. (9) 2 Kings xix. 15, (10) 2 Kings xxi. 5, 
| H 2 
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Abominations ; and with curſed things 
His holy rites, and ſolemn feaſts profan'd, 
And with their darkneſs durſt affront his light. 


Firſt Moloch, horrid king 


ABoOMINATIONS] Accurſed or 
deteſtable things. Thus the word is 
uſed by Moſes(1), but we find it more 
particularly in the ſenſe of our poet, 
viz, of idols in the following paſſage 
(2), © Solomon built an high place for 
Chemos the aBOMINATI1ON of Mo- 
ab, and for Moloch the ABO MINA“ 
T1ON of the Children of Ammon. 

- AFFRONT] This word here car- 
ries a ſtronger idea than it generally 
has, It is here placed in the ſenſe of 
the Italian AFFRONTARE,tO MEET 
FACE TO FACE, or to BRAVE. 
Thus the Academy della Cfuſca ex- 
plain it, © Affrontare, propriamente 
s aſſaltare il nemico a fronte. Our 


poet has uſed this word in the ſame |. 
lignification in his Sampſon Agoni- 


ſtes, 
I walk'd about, admir'd of all and 
dreaded, 
. On hoſtile ground none wy my 
AFFRONT. 4 
'Tis thus that Shakeſpear (3), 
That he, as twere by accident, may 
here 
AFFRONT Ophelia—— 


(1) Lev. xviii. 22. 
(s) V. 356. 109. 


beſmear d with blood 


Mo Loc n] It is juſtly remark- 
ed by Mr. Addiſon, that Milton ex- 
cells particularly in the conſiſtency of 
his characters: here is one great in- 
ſtance of it: Moloch is ſaid to be de- 
lighted with the blood of human ſa- 
crifices, and parents tears. In the 
following book (4) he is marked out 
as the fierceſt ſpirit that fought in hea- 
ven ; and the figure he makes in the 
ſixth book is altogether of a piece with 
the former deſcriptions (5), 

And with fierce enſigns pierc'd the 
deep array 
Of Moloch furious king, who him 
defy'd 
And at his chariot wheels to drag 
bim bound 
Threatned, nor from the Holy One 
of heaven | 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous-- 
He is alſo the firſt in the aſſembly who 
riſes to give his opinion upon their 
preſent poſture of affairs. He declares 
hinafelf abruptly for war; and appears 
incenſed at his companions for loſing 


(2) 1 Kings xi, 


ſo much time as even to deliberate u- 


7. (3) Hamlet Acc iii. (4) V. 44. 
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Of human ſacrifice, and parents tears, 
Though for the noyſe of drums and timbrels loud 
Their childrens cries unheard, that paſt through fire 


pon it, All his ſentiments are raſh, 
audacious, and deſperate, 
DRUMS] The Rabbi's tell us, that 
when they celebrated theſe inhuman 
ſacriſices to Moloch, they made uſe 
of drums to drown the cries of the 
wretched victims. But it would ſeem 
that drums (at leaſt fo large as they 
now are) were not in uſe ſo early. 
Theſe were firſt brought into Spain by 
the Moors, from whom the Europe- 
ans learned to uſe them. 

PAST THROUGH FIRE] Milton 
cautiouſly avoids that diſpute, whe- 
ther theſe children werereally burntin 
honour of this idol, or if they only paſ- 
ſed throꝰ the fire in ſuch a manner that 
their lives were preſerved. However 
it ſeems pretty plain that they were 
actually burnt alive, from the paſſages 
quoted in the margin (1). 


Our poet however keeps religiouſly 


to the words of the ſacred text, as we 
have them Levit. xviii. 21. Thou 
ſhalt not let any of thy ſeed vA s s 
© THROUGH THE FIRE to Mo- 
© loch.” The Septuagint indeed tranſ- 


late this place by a word which ſigni- 


fies TO WORSHIP in general, a- 
rpevery,but this is a miſtake in the read- | 


ing of the Hebrew text. The learned 


Spencer (2) thinks this was only a 


luſtration by fire, even after he had 


owned that the Syrians ſacrificed hu- 


man victims: but his reaſons are weak, 
for it is well known, that the phraſe 
TO PASS THRO' THE FIRE gene- 
rally in Scripture means, the entire 
conſumption of the victim. It would 
ſeem more probable that this inter- 
pretation of Spencer's flowed from 


the humanity of interpreters, Who 


could not imagine ſuch a piece ofhor- 
rid cruelty to have exiſted in the 
world; tho” in this they ſeem to have 
the whole voice of ancient hiſtory, 


both ſacred and prophane againſt | 


them. The reader may ſee the proofs 
of this aſſertion in the authors here 
quoted (3). They argue that this paſ- 
ling through fire did not imply death, 

ſince Achaz is ſaid (2 Kings xvi. 6. ) 
to have made his ſon paſs through the 
fire. Now this ſon was Hezekiah who 


(1) 2 Chron. xxviii. 4. Jer. vii. 31. C. xxxii. 25. C. xix. 5: Pal. cvi. 37, 


38. Ezek. xvi. 20. 


(2) De LL. Moſ. I. ii. c. 10. 


(3) Pf. evi. 37, 38. 


Jerem. xix. 5. Ezek. xvi. 20. 23, 37. Porphyr. de Abſt. I. ii. Selden. Syn. i. c. 6. 


 Rhodog. Lect. Ant. I. xili.c. 23, Gyr 
Saur. Diſcourſ. vol. iii, dif. 15. 


Synt. xvii, Voſſius de Idol. I. ii, c. 5. 
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afterwards ſucceeded him. But it is 
anſwered, that there is nothing to 


make us believe that Achaz had but 


one ſon, nay we are told the contra- 


ry (2 Chron. xxviii. 3.) where it is 


ſaid plainly, that be BUR NT n1s 


CHILDREN IN THE FIRE, i. e. 


SOME OF HIS CHILDREN. It is 
more probable, that this phraſe, To 
PASS THROUGH THE FIRE, Was 
invented by theſe impious ſacrificers 
to Moloch, to diſguiſe the horror of 
the fact, that the victims were really 
— by fire; 

This inhuman practice of ſaeriſi- 
cing children was not confined to Ca- 
naan alone, but we ſind other nations 
on great emergencies having recourſe 
to the ſame rite of barbarous ſuperſti- 


tion. Philo Byblius talls us (1), Evo; 


nv rorg Taxa iv THis N να TvUP- 
pai; Tov xiv$vvor, KC. Mos erat anti- 
quis, ut in magnis calamitatibus, 
* periculiſque pro omnium exitio, qui 
& dominaban bi i, cariſ- 
ominabantur urbi et genti, cari 


„ ſimum liberorum darent mactan- 


dum diis ultoribus.” Agreeably to 
this we find the king of Moab, when 
beſieged in his capital by the Jews 
(2), ſacrificing his eldeſt ſon upon the 
wall. Juſtin, and Plato, Polit. p. 31 5, 
edit. Steph. inform us, that the Car- 
thaginians ſacrificed i men in the ſame 


(1) Apnd Euſeb. II. lib. 1. c. 10. 
(4) un. 1. iv. e. 18. 


(9) De More Germ. 
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(2) 2 Kings iv. 27. 
(5) Div. Inſt. I. i. c. 21. (6) 
(7) Adde Hygen. Fab. xlv. Apoll. Bib. I. iii. c. 14. 

(10) Ap, Auguſt. de C. D. 
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manner (3), Cum inter caetera ma- 
la, etiam peſte laborarent (Cartha- 
ginienſes) cruenta ſacrorum religi- 
© one, et ſcelere pro remedio uſi ſunt, 
* Quippe homines ut victimas immo- 
* labant, et impuberes — aris admo- 
vebant. This fact too is atteſted 
by Euſebius (4), who gives us ſeveral 
other inſtances of the ſame barbarity. 
Lactantius (5) accuſes the Cyprians, 
Scythians, Gauls, and Latins, as all 
guilty of this crime. To theſe we may 
add the Athenians, who, as Aelian 
tells us (6),ſacrificed three virgins by 
order of the Delphic Oracle, * 4» 
axxac ovbivai , & wh lasen c 
vie dd, There being no other way to 
preſerve the city but by their death. 
(7) Euripides ſays that the Diana who 
was worſhipped in Tauris had human 
victims offered to her (8), 

Aurh 4% Svoidle dra Borg. 
And Tacitus tells us (9), that the Ger- 
mans ſacrificed to their Mercury in 
the ſame manner. Ennius has men- 
tioned the Pelaſgi ſacriſicing thee 
children to Saturn. 

Ille ſuos Deiveis mos fcrficar 

6 puellos. * 
Varro( 1 o) gives the following reaſon 
for this practice, Quia omnium ſe- 
*© minum optimum eſt genus huma- 


”7 


© num. 


(3) Lib. xviii. 6. 
Var. Hiſt. I. xii. c. 28. 
(8) Irhig. in Taur. V. 384. 
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To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worſhipt in Rabba and her watry plain, 
In Argob and in Baſan, to the ſtream 


Nor was this inhuman worſhip con- 
fined to the Eaſtern and Weſtern re- 
gions of the world; we find it in thoſe 
furtheſt North. Thus Saxo Gramma- 
| ticus (1), Fro quoque Deorum 
** Satrapa ſedem haud procul Upſula 
& cepit, ubi veterem litationis mo- 
* rem triſti infandoque piaculo 
© mutavit. Siquidem humani generis 
© hoſtias mactare aggreſſus, foeda ſu- 
6 peris libamenta perſolvit. The 
ſame author in another place (2) 
gives us a more diſmal inſtance of the 
effects of this ſuperſtition, * Haqui- 
nus perſpectis copiis—ſuperos inu- 
&« ſitato piaculo propitiandos curavit, 
Duos ſiquidem praeſtantiſſimae in- 
6 dolis filios, hoſtiarum more aris ad- 
© motos, potiundae victoriae cauſa, 
« nefaria litatione mactavit. The 
firſt who was worſhipped with this 
bloody ceremony among theſe North- 
ern nations, is believed to have been 
Othinus 4 celebrated magician, who 
after his death was honoured as a dei- 
ty, and thought to preſide over war. 
Thus Olaus Magnus (3), Othinum 
« qui bellis praeſidebat, cruore et 
* morte captivorum placabant, opi- 


(1) Hiſt. Dan. lib, iii. 
(4) Gen. xix. 38. 


(s) 2 Sam, xii. 27. 
(8) Numb, xxi. 33. 


(2) Lib. x. 


© nantes bellorum praeſidem aptius 
* humano cruore placari.” 

AMMONITE] The deſcendants 
of Lot by his youngeſt daughter (4). * 
The ſacred text informs us they wor- 
ſhipped Moloch. (1 Kings xi. 7.) 

RA UBA] A city beyond Jordan, 
capital of the kingdom of the Ammo- 
nites, beſieged by Joab, and taken by 
David, as we are told (2 Sam. xi. and 
xii.) Milton here calls the plains about 
this city wa TR Y,which epithethe has 
from the Scripture (5), where Rabba 
is called © the city of waters.” Hence 
Joſephus relating how the city was 
taken by Joab (6), ſays that this was 
done by intercepting the n Ta- 
Tov avrys colt yd. 

Ax GoB The country ſo called 
which was under the command of Og, 
lying beyond Jordan from the river 
Arnon to mount Chermon; it was al- 
lotted to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manaſſeh, as we 
ſee in the Pentateuch (7). 

BAS AN] We are told in Scripture 
that this country too made a part of 
the kingdom of Og (8), ſince called 
Batanaca,lying about the rivulet called 


(3) De. Gent. Septen. I. iii. c. 3. 
(6) Ant. I. vii. c. 9. (7) Deut. iii. 12. 
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Of utmoſt Arnon. Nor content with ſuch 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wiſeſt heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

His temple right againſt the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill, and made his grove 


Jabbok, and ſo Southward towards 
Chesbon. Thefertility of this country 
was very remarkable, and hence we 
ſee it was allotted to the tribes of Reu- 
ben and Gad, whoſe riches conſiſted 
in cattle (1). We find too the cattle 
fed upon theſe plains, mentioned in 
Scripture'as the beſt in Judaea (2). 
And by Jerome (ad Amos iv.)“ Vac- 
cas pingues de armento ſe eſſe no- 
« verint, five quae nutriantur in paſ- 
c cuisBaſan quae ſunt loca herbarum 
« fertiliſſima. | 
 _OvuTmMoOsT ARNON] Ar- 
non was a rivulet riſing out of the 
mountains of Moab, and running to 
the Weſtward, divided the Moabites 
and the Emoraeites, after which it 
empties itſelf into the lake Aſphal- 
tites. Thus Joſephus (3), Ex 76 755 
ApaCiac, & c. Ex Arabiae montibus 
cc ortum ducens, ct per totum deſer- 
« tum fluens, i in paludem Aſphaltiten 
evolvitur.“ The deſert here men- 
tioned is chat of Arabia. Milton calls 


(1) Numb. xxxii. 4. 
ges C4) Numb. xxi. 13. 
(7) Comment. | 


(s) 


(2) Deut. xxxii. 14. Pf. xxii. 13- 


foOUTMOST in the ſame ſenſe that 
Homer calls Anthedon, acity lying 
upon the borders of Boeotia 4, 0er 
de xclloucan, Outmoſt Anthedon, as af- 
ter him Theocritus has Kavzro ? e x 
rolvla. Idyl. vii. 74. Ar non was the 
boundary of the territory of Moab 
(4), as it afterwards was of the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad (5). 

SOLOMON] Our poet alludes to 
what is recorded of this prince, that. 
in his old age he built a high placefor 
Moloch upon the hill which is oppo» 
ſite to Jeruſalem (6). The hill here 
ſpoken of ſeems to be that which was 
afterwards called the Mount of Olives 
oppoſite to the Temple. Biſhop Patrick 
obſerves (7), that Solomon choſe this 
place for his idolatrous worſhip,being 
afraid to profane the city itſelf, tho 
his poſterity afterwards did. | 

THAT OPPROBRIOUS HILL] 
Thus it ſhould be read, and not 7 uE 
opprobrious hill, as it is in ſome late 
editions. The univerſal cuſtom of 


(3) Ant. I. iv. 


Deut. iii. 16. (6) 1 Kings xi. 7. 
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Paganiſm was to place-their- temples, | 
but eſpecially their altars upon high 
grounds, or mounts. We ſee this 
cuſtom prevailed among the Jews, by 
the frequent complaints of the pro- 
phets againſt it, and Herodote (1) in- 
forms us, that the Perſians uſed the 
ſame rite, Oi 8 volle! i rd ù Un- 
Ad rara To ipiay dvaCaivorrts Fuoiag te, 
« Moris eſt jis altiſſima montium ju- 
ga adſcendentibus Jovi ſacra face · 
ce re.” And Xenophon tells us (2), 
that Cyrus ſacrificed Ad ri vνναν, nei 
Hd, nai rg akxor tor g Toy d p˙ον., os 
Tipper due Homer ſpeaks of the 
temple of Minerva as being in the 
higheſt place of the whole town (3), 
or the citadel, and Jupiter Hanes of 
Hector (4), 

Ic 401 AAR Poa ü Aνο xnev. | 

Ing tv xopuphos morunlyyy anAcTE of æbre 

Ey 79.8 Wxpolary —— 

Hector 

Whoſe grateſul ſumes the Gods re- 

. _ ceiv'd with joy 

From Ida's ſummits, and the tow'rs 
of Troy. PoPE, 


+ 
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Go v] The cuſtom of planting 
groves in which they worſhipped and 
offered ſacriſices to their divinities, 
was very common among the ancient 
Heathens: ſo Homer(Odyſſ. vi.) men- 
tions An οα AN a grove dedicated 
to Minerva of poplar trees among the 
Phaeacĩans, and another near the chief 
town of Ithaca, which he calls Acer 
Sarrure xuxxoript; (6), of an orbicular 
form. That theſe ſacred places might 
not be prophaned by the approach of 
the vulgar,it was uſual to incloſe them 
either with a hedge, or wall. So Pau- 
ſanias tells us (7) of the grove of Dia- 
na (aprewidog Zorepat) incloſed by 2- 
wall, within which none but the prieſts 
went. The prieſts ſometimes uſed to 

lodge in theſe groves. Thus Ulyſſes 
ſays that Maron the prieſt of Apollo | 
dwelt within his grove (8), | 


Due Yap ov Gare wege 


olg ATN N . | 
Lucan has deſcribed one of theſe 
groves conſecrated to religious wor- 
ſhip1 in the following verſes (9), 
| © Lucus erat longo nunquam viola- 


And in the hymn. to Apollo, ſaid to = tus ab aevo 
be Homer's, he thus addreſſes that | © Obſcurum cingens connexi abra 
Deity (5), © ramis, | 
Hava Jt oxoria reęldas, % Tpwoves Expos | E Omnis a hunmnnig luſtrata' cruori- 
T\LyAGv optics yon La bus, arbos: 
*© Omnes ſpeculae (tibi) carae, et ver- 4 8i qua fidem metuit Superos ni 
s tices ſummi 1 25 rata vetuſtas, 
* Altorum montium— 14 2. 
(1) Lib. i. e. 131. (2) Cyrop. 1. vii. (3) Il. vi. (4) II. xxii. 170. 
(s).V+ 144. (6) Odyſſ. xvii. (7) 


(9) Lib, ill. 299. 


I 


Achiaic, p. 463. (8) Odyſſ. ix, 200, 


SY, 


llt  volucres metuunt infiſtere 


te ramis, 


tc Et luſtris recubare ferae: nec ven · 


6e tus in illas 
5 Incubuit ſyl vas 
e Ipſe ſitus, putrique facit jam robo · 


$ 
© Numina fic metuunt; tantum ter- 
© roribus addit 
© Quos timeant non noſſe Deos, — 
Their veneration for theſe ſhades 
went ſo far, that it was thought the 
higheſt pitch of impiety to cut down, 
or otherwiſe violate the ſacred trees, 
We ſee that Gideon was condemned 
to death for cutting down a grove 
conſecrated to Baal (1); and Lucan 
repreſents Caefar's foldiers as afraid 
to violate the grove he had been de- | 
ing. 
* Sed forter tremwere manns, oel 
& que verenda 
« Majeftate luci 6 robora facra feri- | 
60 rent, 
tc in ſua credebang redituras mem- 
c bra ſecures. 
Fo the fame purpoſe are the ſollow- 
ing verſes of Callimachus (a), 
Thurs: brag wel Nxoleus deus Nui ar- 


roc, | 

Tizyoy.airyurov, maven vet oN 

Tleaveo, & Tepaxovrag anorpere, put Tr x4* 
u 


PARADISE LOST. 


Book I. 

Ilirvua Aujpdrip ras leb duntpaH h. 

4c Fili eee | 

«bores incidis, 
| E*Filideſiſte. Fili multum exoptate 
“ parentibus | 

6 Ceſfa, et famulos averte, ne ſuc- 
| <* cenſeat - 
Diva Ceres, cujus ſacrum tu . 

« pis. 
— the contrary, to * his 
utter deteſtation of idolatry, orders 
the Jews to cut down thoſe groves e- 
very where (3), to deſtroy even the 
veſtiges of idolatry, and prevent the 
| Jews, who might be enſnared by the 
beauty of thoſe places, from falling 
into the like crimes. Pliny ſpeaking of 
woods (4), Haec fuerenuminum tem- 
Le pla, priſcoque ritu ſimplicia rura eti- - 
am nunc Deo praecellentem arborem 
c dicant. Nec magis auro fulgentia at- 
© queebore ſimulacra, quam lucos, et 
e in ĩis ſilentia ipſa adoramus. Seneca 
basa thought of the ſame lind( 35), 8 i 
& tibi occurrit vetuſtis arboribus, et 
« folitam altitudinem egreſſis, fre- 
de quens Lucus illa proceritas ſylvae, 
et ſecretum loci, et admiratio um- 
«© bras fidem numinis facit. The 
poets, hiſtorians, and orators are full 
of inſtances of the ſacred veneration 
paid to groves, and even ſingle trees. 
Maximus Tyrius mentions the Cel- 
tae worſhipping an oak as the i image 
of Jupiter (6), Kix res oe69or ptr bin, 


(1) Judg. vi. 30. (2) Hymn. in Cer. V. 47. (3) Deut. vil. 5. (4) Lib. zu. 


©. 1. 


(5) Epiſt. x. (6) Serm. xxxviii, 


_ 


— — 
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The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call'd, the type of hell. 
Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 


Eydkue 8 Ade Kixlixor, bnkn $p0e, and 
Quintus Curtius ſpeaking of the In- 
dians (1), Deos putant, quicquid 
“ colere coeperunt, ARBORES MA- 
& x1MAE,quas violare capitale eſt, 
and Tacitus in his treatiſe De Mori- 
bus Germ. Lucos et nemora con- 
_ * ſeerant, Deorumque nominibus ap- 
4 pellant. We ſee by ſome decrees 
of the general councils (2), that it 
was with difficulty this cuſtom was a- 
boliſhed even by Chriſtianity itſelf, 
and travellers aſſure us, that ſome 
veſtiges of this ſuperſtition are ſtill to 
be met with among the Laplanders 
and Finlanders. | 
Hin OM This valley is menti- 
oned by Jeremiah as the place where 
they ſacrificed their children to Mo- 
loch (3); it lay to the South-Eaſt of 
Jeruſalem, as we are told in Scripture 
(4). In this valley was placed the ſta- 
tue of Moloch, which the reader may 
ſee deſcribedby Saurin in his Difeours 
fur la Bible, (vol. ii. p. 460. edit. in 
octavo.) Who this Hinnom was, we 
are no Where told in Scripture. 

To PR ET} Thus it is called by the 
prophet Jeremiah (cap. vñ. 3x.) and 
(1) Lib, viii. c. 9. 

(4) Joſh. xv. 8. Vide Eufeb. onomaſt. 


probably, (as Biſhop: Patrick ſuppo- 
ſes) from the cymbals; and other noi- 
ly inſtruments; made uſe of at the ſa- 
erifices to drown the cries of the ſuf- 
 ferers, as the word itſelf ſigniſies an 
inſtrument of that kind. 

GEHENNA] This word is derived 
from the Hebrew GEEK -HixN OM; 
i. e. The VaLLEY or Hix NO: 
Others deduce it from another He- 
brew word ſignifying To c out, 
or ROAR through exceſſive pain. Be- 
ing a place ſet apart for the celebrati - 
on of theſe terrible ſacrifices to Mo- 
loch, it was looked upon as the image 
of hell itſelf, and ſo came to be uſed 
to ſignify that place of torment, Thus 
our Saviour applies it (5), when he 
ſays, © The ſinner ſhall be caſt & 55. 
ri ry vupdg. Dr. Lowthe, in his 
commentary upon Maiah (6); thinks 
the prophet had this typical ſigure in 
his view, when he ſays, Tophet is 
©. ordained of old. 

CHEMOs) This was the Deity of 
the Moabites, as Moſes tells us (7). 


(2) Apud Burchard. Decret. lib, X. 


Mr. Hyde derives this name (De 
Relig, Vet. Perf. cap. v.) from an A- 
rabiam word ſignifying 4 du, 
(3) C. vii. 31. 
(s) Matth, XViii, 9, 


voce T aww 


(6) GT XXX. 33» (7) Numb, xxi. 29» I K. xi. 7. 


I 


\ 


© theſe inſets, as among the Accaron- 


worſhipped with all ſorts of obſceni- 


: G1 ),and hence Milton calls him,* The 
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From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 6 


Of Southmoſt Abarim; in 


Heſebon 


And Horonaim, Scon's realm, beyond 


Chemos being thought to drive away 


ites, Bahal-· zebub was called the God 
of Flies for the ſame reaſon. But it 
would ſeem more probable, that Che- 
moſch was a name given to the ſun, 
the origin of the word in Arabick ſig- 
nifying SwIFTNEsS. This idol was 


ties, as Voſlius has proved at large 


© obſcene dread of Moab's ſons. * 
The Moabites in Scripture are called 
the people of Chemos (2), as the Iſ- 
raelites the people of God, from their 
religious worſhip. Milton here ſeems 
to adopt that derivation of the name 
of this idol, by which it ſigniſies To 
FEAR, by his calling him, The 
DREAD of Moab. | | 

Ax OARI Or rather Aroer. This 
city is deſcribed as ſituated upon the 
river Arnon (3), being part of the 
dominions of Sichon king of the E- 
morraeites, which extended from Ar- 
non to the river Jabbok. 

NzeB0] A hill to the Eaſtward of 
Judaea, whence Moſes viewed the 


had ſeveral different names, being 
ſometimes called Nebo, ſometimes 
Piſgah (5), and ſometimes Abarim 
(6), or rather theſe were different 
cliffs of the ſame mountain, and cal- 
led by different names. 

W1LD or ABaR1MJ]Milton here 
means that range of hills bordering 
upon the deſart of Arabia to the 
South-Eaſt of judaea, and therefore 
he calls it Southmoſt Abarim. (Je- 
rome tells us that this was the moun- 
tain in which Moſes died (7), ©* Aba- 

* rim mons in quo mortuus eſt Moy- 
** ſes. Dicitur autem et mons eſſe 
ͤNabau, in terra Moab, contra Hie- 
© richo, ' ſupra. een, in ieee 
6 cilio Phaſga.“) 

HESE BON] Or 2 one of 
the cities belonging to Sihon king of 
the Amorites, whence he had driven 
out che Moabites, as Moſes tells us 
(8). | 

| Horonaim) Thus it ſhould be 
wrote, and not Heronaim, as ſome of 


the later editions have it, This was 


another town of the Moabites, as we 
are told by Jeremiah (9). Our poet 


Promiſed Land (4). This mountain 


here deſcribes that tract of country 


(1) De Idol. I. ii. c. 7. (2) Jerm. xlviii. 45. (3) Deut. iv. 48. Joſh. vii. 2. 
(4) Dent. xxxiv. (5) Deut. iii. 27. (6) Numb. xxvi. 12. (7) Loc. Hebraic. 


(8) Numb, xxi. 26, (9) Jer. xlvill, 3. 
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The flowry dale of Sibma clad with vines, 
And Eleale to the Aſphaltick pool. 
Peor his other name, when he entic'd 


poſſeſſed by the Moabites, which lies 
to the Eaſt of Jordan, having Piſgah 
to the North, and the river Arnon as 
its boundary upon the South, reaching 
Weſtward to the Dead - Sea, or Aſ- 
phaltick pool, as Milton calls it. 

SMA] So it is called by Moſes, 
(Numb. xxxi. 38.) It was a city of 
Moab, and made a part of the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the tribe of Reuben: thus je- 
rome (1), “ Sebama, civitas Moabin 
terra Galahad, quae cecidit in ſor- 
tem tribus Reuben.“ Milton diſtin- 
guiſhes it by its peculiar fruitfulneſs 
in vines, which we find oſten menti- 
oned in Scripture. Thus Tfaiah (2), 
© For the fields' of Hesbon languiſh, 
©and the vine of Sibma. And Jere- 
-miah (3),* O vine of Sibma, I will 
© bewailthee,” 

ELEALE] Another city of the 
Moabites, ſituated to the South of 
Sibma, rebuilt by the rere as 
Moſes tells us 8 

ASPHALTICK POOL] This is 
that famous lake, where formerly, as 
is uſually ſaid, the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ſtood, Our poet calls it 
here by the Greek name Aopaxros, fig- 


(1) Loc. Hebr. 
(s) Deut. iii. 27. 
(8) Vol. ii. c. 9. 


(2) C. xvi. 8. 


(6) Lib. iv. (7) 


(3) C. xlviii. 32. 


nifying Pitchor Bitumen, thewaters of 
this lake being of a black, thick, pitchy 
conſiſtence. It is in Scripture ſome- 
times called © The ſea of the plain (5), 
and*Theſea of Sodom. Prophane wri- 


- |] ters call it the Dead-Sea. Thus Pau- 


ſanias (6), Oxacxooay vexpay. Tacitus 
gives the following account of it, 
* Lacus immenſo ambitu, ſpecie ma- 

ris, ſapore corruptior, gravitate o- 
doris accolis peſtifer, neque vento 

* impellitur, neque piſces aut ſuetas 
*aquis volucres patitur. Incertae 
© undae ſuperjacta, ut ſolido ferun- 
* tur.” Joſephus and Strabo give the 
ſame account of it (7). Dr. Pocock 
in his travels (8 ) confirms the truth of 
that extraordinary property of theſe 
waters, that no living bodies will ſink 
in them, having tried the experiment 
himſelf by ſwimming. He agrees with 
Diodorus Siculus* account of the 
length and breadth of this ſea (9), 
who makes it 62 miles long, and a- 
bout 7 broad. The Dr. aſſerts this 
to be a juſter account of its bigneſs, 
than thoſe of Joſephus, Strabo, or 
Pliny, who make it larger. 

PE OR] This was his more ordina- 


(4) Numb. xxxii: 37. 
Ant. I. i. c. 9. Strabo 1, xvi. p. 764. 


(9) Lib. xix, p. 73 4. edit. Rhodom. 
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Ty name, as we may gather from the 
words of the prophet Jeremiah (1), 
where the name Chemoſch ſeems to 
be given to this idol in deriſion. We 


find a place in the territory of Moab, 


EN called Beth-Pechor, or The uoust 


or PEOR, upon the South of Arnon, 
near to where it ſalls into the Lake of 


Sodom. The Pſalmiſt (a) makes par · he 


ticular mention of the worſhip the Iſ- 
raelites paid him, They joined them - 
* ſelves to Baal - Peor, (ſays he) and 
© did eat the ſacrifices of the dead. 
Probably he had this name of Pehor 
from a mountain fo called, (vide Suid. 
voce Becagsywp) Whence Balak deſired 
Balaam to curſe the Iſraelites, and ſo 
his name may ſignify LoxD oF THE 
MOUNTAIN, either becauſe it was 
_ cuſtomary with thoſe Eaſtern nations 
to worſhip their idols upon hills con - 
ſecrated to their honour, or elſe Baal 
Pehor may ſignify his ſtatue 4 
of one entire ſtone like a pillar, which 
was the moſt ancient form of ſtatues 
erected in honour of the Gods. Thus 
Sanchoniathon , cited by Euſebius, 
(3) tells us, that one Uſous, a native 
of Tyre, ſet up two pillars to the Fire 
and Winds that he adored, and ſacri- 
ficed to them, . Ju gi, dpi 
Tt, N TVEULLATH,, N nen, F-17735, 1 
crirden duraic. it U nypros $npav. The 


ſame author adds, that-theſe people 


uſed aftetwards to adore theſe co- 
lumns, and celebrate feaſts to their 
honour, Tag cc rpooxuver, xa} vg 
foprag &yerv. Jacob is ſaid to have erec- 
ted a pillar, and poured oil on it, in 
memory of the viſion he was fayoured 
with, and the vow he made to God at 
Bethel (4); and tho! it be certain that 
did not this with any intention 
of worſhipping the ſtone, yet it is ve 
ry likely he took the hint of ſetting 
up a pillar from this cuſtom obſerved 
by the Cananacans and Phoenicians 
among whom he was. Clemens of A- 
lexandria informs us, that the Greeks 
had a ſimilar rite, which in all proba- 
bility they had from the Phoenicians 
(S nad xv Arapbv impooniver,* Om- 
© nem pinguem lapidem adorabant.” 
To this Arnobius alludes(6),** Quan- 
66 do conſpexeram lubricatum lapi- 
6“ dem, et ex olivi unguine ſordida- 
© tum, tanquam ineſſet vis praeſens 
e adulabar, adſabar. The Phoenici- 
ans called theſe anointed pillars Ba E- 
TULIA, believing that the power of 
the Divinity was preſent in theſe 
ſtones, and that they were ſometimes 
ſeen to move. Thus Sanchoniathon 
(7), Emmoroe $105 Oipavos BAITTAIA, i- 
bog d us von © InvenitDe- 
«© us Coelus Bactulia, lapidibus ani- 
cc matis factis. Damaſcius tells us, 


thatin his time, there were many of 


_- (2); C. hin. 7; 13. (a) Pf. eri. 208. (3) Nap. lib. i. c. 10. 
(4) Gen. xxvili. (5) Stromat. lib, vii. (6) Adv. Gent. lib.i. (7) Ap. 


Euſeb. ubi ſupra. 


— 
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Iſrael in Sittim on their march from Nile 
To do him wanton rites, which coſt them woe. 
Yet thence his luſtful orgies he enlarged 


theſe Baetulia about mount Libanus 
in Syria (1), kard rd Rur N- 
pia eig dpog T0 rd AEC Tov Aoxanmiadhy 
«vinbew, nai ev moxne Toy te 
Bairiaioy, # BTrTUN From what we 
have faid it would appear probable, 
that this idol of the Moabites was | 
one of theſe Baetyli, eſpecially as. 
the original of the word Phehor a- 


mong the Arabians, ſignifies to ſepa- 


rate, or divide, and ſo this idol was 
a ſtone divided and ſeparated to be 
ſet up by ĩtſelſ. Jerome will have this 
_ Syrian idol to have been the ſame with 
the Latin Priapus, © Ipfi autem Iſra- 


« Acgypto, fornicati ſunt cum Madia- 


S1TT1M] This was in the territo- 


the Dead · ſea. Moſes bas given us the 
hiſtory of the tranſaction here alluded 
to by our poet (5). 

ORG1Es} The ceremonies called 
ORO generally ſignified thoſe ce- 
lebratedin honour of Bacchus. Thus 


46 06144 — | 
« elitae[ſays this father( a l educti ex But ſometimes (as in this place) they 


ſignify ceremonies uſed in honour of 


« nitis, et ingreſſi ſunt ad Baelphegor, any other Deity. Thus Servius ex- 


ce {dolum Moabitarum,quem nos Pri- 
ce 2pum poſſumus appellare. Pro- 


plains the word (8), “ Sane ſcien- 
« dum, Orgia apud Graecos dici fa- 


bably Jerome took this from the Rab-|** cra omnia, ſicut apud Latinos Cae- 


bi's, vho by their deſcriptions of this 
idol, make him nearly the ſame with 
the Roman Priapus; which ſuppoſiti- 
on Voſſius has laboured to eſtabliſh | 
(3), tho' after all he ſeems ſtill to 
doubt of it, and the learned Selden 
has rejected this hypotheſis altoge 
ther (4). 


te remoniae dicuntur. Sed jam abu. 
e fiveſacra Liberi, Orgia vocantur.”. 
In the ſame manner, the Greek word 
Opyraten ſigniſies in general, To per- 


ver kind; and thus Catullus uſes the 


word On 6 24 when ſpeaking of the 
Rleufinian — (9), 


(1) Ap. Phot, Cod. 242. _ (2) Oſeae e. ix. (3) De Idol. I. ii. c. 7. 


(4) Synt. i. c. 5, (5) Num. c. xxv. 
(8)Ad Aen. iv. (9) Ep. 65. 


(6) G. iv. 521. (7) Aen. iv. 303. 


ries. of Moab, lying to the South of 


form religious ceremonies. of whate- 
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72 PARADISE LOST. 
Even to that hill of ſcandal, by the grove 


Book KH: 


wx 


Of Moloch homicide, luſt hard by hat 
Till good Joſiah drove them thence to hell. 418 
With theſe came they, who from the bordring flood 

Ot old Euphrates to the brook that parts OL N 


a Pars obſcuts cavis cclebrabant or- 
4 giaciſtis, 
© Orgia quae fruſtra cupiunt wude 
% prophani. 
And Ariſtophanes calls the ceremo- 
nies of the muſes Orgia e! 
H-yevvcuoy Opyie wuoav PIs "ide 9 — 
And in another place, the rites of Ve- 
nus arecalled Orgia (2), 
Toi T1c Aępodiryg Opyioig e. 
HILL oF SCANDAL] The Mount 
of Olives, as we have already obſer- 
ved (3). The Vulgate Latin tranſ- 
lates it MoONSOFFENSIONIS, 
which anſwers to Milton's hill of ſcan- 
dal. 
V. 418. we have this recorded 
2 Cron. cap. xxxiv. 
BoRDRINOGFTO ODI The Eu- 
phrates runs on the Eaſt of Syria, in 
which Judaea lyes, and hence the po- 


terms it too, OLD EUPHRATES, 
this name being given by Moſes (4) 


long before moſt other rivers in the 


(1) Bar. 359. (2) Lyſ. 3 
(5 C. viii, 65. len. vii, 8, 
GET. 3; F (3) 


4 


et calls it the Bordering flood. He 


works: were diſtinguiſhed Vis particu- | 
lar appellations. | 
BROOK ] This is the river called 
Sihor, riſing out of the deſart of Beer- 
ſabe, and falling into the Mediterra- 
nean, where the city of Rhinocorura 
formerly ſtood, which was fitudted to 
the Northward of Sihor. It is often 
marked in Scripture as' one of the - 
boundaries of the Promiſed Land. 
Thus 1 Kings (5), From Hamath 
to the river of Egypt, which by no 
means can be underſtood of the Nile, 
as Le Clere and ſome other commen- 
tators have thought, Solomon's terri- 
tory having never reached to the Nile, 
as is well known. In another place it 
is mentioned as one of the bounda- 
ries of the country poſſeſſed by the 
Philiſtins (6), From Sihor which is 
before Egypt, to the borders of Ex- 
ron Northward.“ Thus we have 
ſhewed what our poet means by this 
brook or river, according to Cellari- 
us* geography (7). Milton here de- 


(4) Gen. ii, 14. 
(7) Lib. üi. 


(3) Note v. 403. 
(6) Joſ. xiii. 3. 
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Egy pt from Syrian ground,” had general names 
Of Baalim and Aſtaroth, thoſe male, 151 


Theſe feminine. For ſpirits when they pleaſe 


ſcribes that large tract of country ly-{* ſay that Aſtarte is the ſame with 
ing between the Euphrates on the Venus "Ie is beſides certain, that the 
Eaſt, and the head of the Mediterra-| worſhip of this idol came originally 
nean on the Weſt, comprehending the| from Phoenicia into Greece, where 
whole country which went by the ge- her votaries gave themſelves up to 


neral name of Syria. 

GENERAL NAMES] Thus the {a 
cred hiſtorian calls the idols which the 
Jews worſhipped at that time, by the 
general names of Baalim and Aſta- 


all manner of wickedneſs (4), as did 
the Babylonians when performing the 
rites of their Goddeſs Milytta (pto- 
bably the ſame with Aſtarte) as Hero» 
dote tells us (5). 


roth (1). In the words immediately BAAL IAI] This is the plural of 
following,he explains what he means | the word Baal, Lox D. Under this 
by this expreſſion, viz. the Gods of name many of the Eaſtern nations 
Syria, Zidon, Moab, and thoſe of the| worſhipped the ſun, as Voſſius has 
children of Ammon, and the Gods of| proved at large (6). Baalim being the 
the Philiſtins, comprehending all thoſe | plural number, is here uſed to ſignify 
different idols under the general deſig-· the other heavenly luminaries in ge- 
nation of Baalim and Aſtaroth, or the] neral, as in theſe words of the ſacred 
Deities ofthe male and female ſex, We hiſtorian (7), © He reared up altars 
find the ſame general expreſſion uſed; * to Baalim, and ſerved all the hoſt of 
in another place (2), They forſook | © heaven.” 
© the Lord, and ſerved Baal and Aſta-| AsTaRoTH] Our poet has theſe 


© roth.* All the critics agree, that Aſ- 


words of Scripture in his view,* They 


taroth, or Aſtarte, was the name of a] forſook the Lord, and ſerved Baal 
female Deity, and probably the ſame and Aſtaroth (8).“ As there were 
with the agpoJ:r», or Venus of the many Baals, (Bahal- Samen, Bahal- Pe- 
Greeks. Thus Philo Byblius cited by hor, - Baal-Tſephon, &c.) ſo there 
Euſebius (3), Ti» 8 Arapra Semis iv were different idols in different pla- 
Appolrruv Gveu a4y901. The Phoenicians ces, called Aſtarte, or Aſtaroth. 


(1) Judg. x. 6, (2) R ii.13- (3) Hag. I. i. e. 10. (4) Seld. Syntag. iv. 
e. 4. et 7. (s) Lib. i, c. 199. W W6B ce i. e. 2. nn ii. * 


(7) 2 chron. xxxili, 3. (8) Jud. x, 6 


— 


:, 
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Can either ſex aſſume, or both; ſo ſoift 424 
And uncompoundedliis their eſſende pure, 

Not ty'd or manacl d wirh joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle ftrength of bones, 


tots think that as under the name of 
Baal they worſhipped the ſun, ſo un- 
der that of Aſtarte, or Aſtoreth they 
Paid honour to the moon. We ſhall 
have occaſion to enamine this far- 
ther below. | 
V. 424. This opinion of Milton's, 
is very ancient, viz, That ſpirits can 
trans form themſelves into any ſhape 
they pleaſe, whether of the one or o- 
cher ſex. It has been much diſputed 
whether they have any bodies or not. 
Philo in his treatiſe De Ling. confuſ. 
(t), calls the angels Su Gere ptaroov 
Trpurdrov pov, Animarum incorpo- 
c rearum ſacratum chorum.” Of the 
fame opinion were the ancient fathers 
Er the. church, Naziamzen (2), Gre- 
gory Nyſſen (3), Vbryfeſtome (4), 
40 rb dds (5). But others main- 
tain that chey have certain vehicles, 
or bodles in Which they app ear which 


| Like cumbrous fleſh; but in whatſhape theyichuſe | 
Phe greateſt part of the commenta- 


u bbs, /in-the/following-manaer 
(6), “Corpora (angelorum) ſunt 
< ita ſubtika, quae ſenſu percipi non 
poſſunt, unde reſpectu corporum 
noſtrorum, quae ſpiſſa ſunt et craſ- 
« fa, ſpiritus dicuntur, quemadmo- 


* ——— quamvis corpus ſit, tamen 


© propter ſubtilitatem ſuiſpiritus vo- 
« catur,” Tertullian has a paſſage to 
the ſame purpoſe ), Conſtat an- 
e gelos, earnem propriam non-gel- 
cc tuſſe, ut puta naturae ſpiritalis, et 
© ft corporis alicujas, foi tamen ge- 
« neris, in carriem autem humanam 
* cransſigurabilis ad tempas, ut wide- 
c ri et congredi om hominibus poſ- 
te fint.” And Macarius (8), En 
ra rd vd diy yd oið dd ec. U. 
© numquodque pro natura ſua oor - 
pus eſt. Licet enim hace corpora 
ec genuia ſint, nihilominus in ſubſtan- 
5 tia, charactere et repraeſentatione 
ſubtilitate naturae ſuae, cor - 
3 ſubtilia. Agreeably to 


| 


aa as oct ws Beda has 
griſhed twöſe bodies ef ſpirits 


notions has Milton here ſaid 


11) Fol. 234. edit. Turneb. FRY Orat. ii, de Theolog. (3). De vita. Moſis. 


* Orat. i. de- providentia. (5) In Gen, 


quaeſt, 36. 2 een 


(7) De carne Chriſti c. vi. (8) Homil. ir. „ ir e 2 


Bobx I. 


that ſpirits can aſſume any form they 
pleaſe. 

BRIGHT OR OBSCUREg&c.] 
Agreeably to bat the Apoltle-Tays; | 


that the devil ſometimes transforms | 


himſelf into an angel of light, The 
daemons, or ſpirits Milton here ſpeaks 
of, were thought not only to have in- 
fluence on mens actions; but ſome - 
times to perform things themſelves 
above the reach of human power. To 
this purpoſe Lactantius (1), © Dae- 

© mones venerantur quaſi terreſtres 
Deos, et quaſi depulſores malo- 


4 rum Qui quoniam ſunt ſpiritus | 


cc tenues, et incomprehenſibiles, inſi · 
c nuant ſe corporibus hominum, et 
4 occultè in viſceribus operati vale- 


PARADISE LOST. 
Dilated or condens d, bright or obſcure, 


| — genius or ſpirit (a) but difowns 
— $aipuwy dripi ovurapiratas 
Eid v prepay le vd pre: 
Ayabec xaxov Tov Saipcore N vo, , 
| Elan, or grelle vd. ate v. 
an ayalyevaincy EON. 
Horace, on the-comtrary; mentions 
both, Ep. ii. I. 2. ver. 188. 
5 — Genius, natale comes qui tem- 
perat aſtrum 
cc —— Dx us humanae, morta- 
is in unum 
* quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, : 
LB us et ater. | 
Heſiod calls them vvadze;-$v4rov tvb 
rov (3), The guartlians of mortal men. 
We find ſome traces of this in Scrip- 


1 


© tudinem vitiant, morbos citant, 
© ſomniĩis animos terrent; mentes fu 
© roribusquatiant;” And again,“ Hi 
<< ſpiritus contaminati, ac perditi, per 
© omnem terram vagantur, et ſolati - 
© um perditionis ſuae perdendis ho- 
„ minibus operantur. Itaque omnia 
inſidiis, fraudibus; dohis; erroribus 
„ complent. Adhaetent enim fingu- 
© lis hominibusʒ et oſtiatim omnes do- 
mos occupant 
Socrates? daemon, which, as he 
ſaid, continually attended him; is well 
known, Menander aſſerts; that eve - 


ture. Thus Michael is repreſented as 
the guardian angel of the Jews (4) 
and another angel ĩs called the printe 
of the kingdom of Perſia (5). The au- 
cient Pagans believed that every. city 
alſo had its particular Genius, Thus 
Symmachns, as his words are cited by 
Nantes (6), . 
Sicut variae naſcentibus, in- 
„quit, 
“ Contingunt pueris animae; ſie ur · 
© bibus adſert | 
Hora dieſque ſuum, cum primum 
3 * 1 


ry man at his birth has an attendant 


(1) Div; Inſt. I. I. c. 14. (2) 
(4) Dan. xii. 1. (5) Dan. x. 13. (6) 


5 
Clemi. Mex. Strom. L C 


(3) /Epy- 
L. ii. 71, = 


K 2 
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Can execute their airy purpoſes, 


And works of love or enmity fulfill, 


431 


For thoſe the race of Iſrael oſt forſook 
Their living ſtrength, and unfrequented leſt 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To beſtial Gods; for which their heads as low 43 5 
Bow d down in battle, ſunk before the ſpear 
Of deſpicable foes. With theſe in troop 
Came Aſtoreth, whom the Phoenicians call'd 


cc Ant fatum, aut genium, cujus mo- 

“ deramine regnent. 

And Dio informs us (1), that at Rome 
they had a temple conſecrated to the 
Genius of the people. Nay, it was 
thought that every private perſon ſa- 
crificed to his e e Genius. Thus 
Horace (2), 

6. —Cras Genium mero 

ce Placabis, et porco bimeſtri. 

V. 431. It has been thought, that 
under theſe general expreſſions, Mil- 
ton conceals his meaning relating to 
the actions of theſe daemons, called by 
the anciens Incubi and Succubae; but 
I am far from thinking, that a poet of 
Milton's profeſſed purity, would ſo 
much as hint ſucha thing ina work 
of this kind (3). 


- (1) Lib. 1. (2) L. ii. Od. 17. 
(4) Ap. Euſeb. N. L i. e. 10. 


V. 435. To confirm what Milton 
here ſays, we need only read the rapid 
conqueſts of Joſhua in the hiſtory of 
his life, and compare it with the rela- 
tion we have of the misfortunes of 
the Jews in the book of Judges,where 
we find, that all the petty princes a- 
bout Judaea oppreſſed them, when 
they forſook the law of God, and 
committed idolatry. 

 ASTORETH —ASTARTE] The | 
whole deſcription, here given by our 
poet, of this idol of the Sidonians, is 
extremely poetical,and exactly agree- 
able to the accounts of her with which 
ancient hiſtory has furniſhed us. Un- 
der this name they worſhipped the 
moon: thus Sanchoniathon (4) tells 
us, that the Phoenicians and Syrians, 


(3) Vide Auguſt, Civ. Dei. lib. xv. c. 23. 


Boox I. | 
Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns „ ; 


called the moon Aſtarte, making her. 
the daughter of Heaven, or Oupaveg. He 
adds, H M Agar invitine TH bg KEPRAN, 
gc ge paef oy, xepdtany Tatps. © Aſ- 
** tarte capiti ſuo, tanquam regni in- 
ſigne, tauri caput impoſuit. The hei- 
fers horns ſeem to have been deſigned 
to repreſent the moon when waxing, 
in the ſame manner as the figure of 
Ifis among the Egyptians, which had 
alſo horns. Thus Herodote (1), 177 


oc &ynxpuc, oy yuvonhioy gun ifs, Ad- 


Tap Exanvec Thy Iov ypapuot, = Ifidis ſi- 
& mulachrum muliebre eſt, bubulis 
c praeditum cornibus cut Graeci Io 
« defcribunt.” Phylo Byblius and Sui- 
das make Aſtarte the ſame with the 
Graecian Venus, Araprj, & wap Exxy- 
iv Appodith A (2). We cannot 
have any better or ſurer account who 
this Syrian idol was, than from Luci- 
an, who was himſelf a Syrian; here 
are his words, Ev: RA lepor tv Gown 
utya, 18 Zidavin i xd Og pv avror , 
Acaprꝭ ic. Ardpr & Tya Sorta TG 
duulii. ( Eſt et aliud templum in 
% Phoenicia quod Sidonii habent, at- 
« que uti ĩpſi dicunt, eſt Aſtartes. Aſ- 
starten autem ego puto lunam eſſe,” 

Milton agrees with Lucian in making 
her the moon, and in this ſenſe ſne 
is called (as by our poet) The queen 


(1) L. ii. c. 41. 
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it of heaven” by Jeremiah (3). The 
reader will find abundant proofs of 
the truth of Milton's bypotheſis in 
Voſſius De Idol. (4), and in Selden's 

Synt. de Diis Syriis (5), which the 
bounds of theſe notes will not admit 
of. The whole Phoenician theology 
concerning thoſe twoDeities,Baal,and 
Aſtoreth,or Aſtarte, ſeems to be com- 
priſed in this, that they imagined the 
ſan to be the male, and the moon the 
female, as we find this Deity always 
mentioned by a female deſignation ; 
and Philo calls the moon Myripe ri d- 


«5, The mother of the univerſe. 

This Phoenician idol was worſhip- 
ped with all forts of impurities, and 
the prophet Hoſea is thought to al- 
lude to this lewd and impious wor- 
ſhip, when he upbraids the Jews with 
their ſacrificing with harlots (6). Ac- 
cording to this we are told, that a- 
mong the Byblians, who were particu- 
larly devoted to the worſhipof Aſtarte 
and Adonis, theſe women who refuſed 
to cut off their hair in token of their 
grief for the death of Adonis, were 
obliged to be proſtitutes for ſometime. 
Thus Lucian (or whoever is the au- 


thor of the treatiſe De Dea Syria) 
Tusa Ixoo vx thei Luprio Fai, rind: 


doi ixrexedos, &c, © Quaecunque mu- 


(2) Gen. H. vol.i. p. 399. not. i, Cic. Nat. Deor. 
lib. iii, (3) C. vii. 18. (4) Lib. ii. c. 21. (5) Synt. ii. e. 2. (6) C. ir. 14. 
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To whoſe-brightimage' nightly-by the moon 


Sidonian virgins paid their 


vows and ſongs, 


In Sion alſo not unſung, where ſtood 


Her temple on th offenſive mountain, built 
By tliat uxorious king, whoſe heart though large, 


60 33 -teindeti; hanc mul 


* tim ſolvont. Diem unum ad quaef . 
tum corpore fatiendum proſtant 


e xhibætucpet quod inde mercedis au 
46 deem Euſebius 


gives 
the ſame account of the inhabitants of 
Heliopolis, a toum of Phoenicia (1), 


Tir, fed x ανν,udrb op yang ay- | - 


ro, &c; © 'Sirreputes nefandae et ef 
frenĩs libidinis eorum flagitia; quae 
© etiamnum hodie Heliopoli Syriae 
© adꝗmittuntur, et etiam alibi. Adul- 
ff teria, corruptelas, et illicitos alios 
© coitus in honorem Deorum; quaſi 
© debitumquidpianroportereſolvi ar · 
unt.“ The: ſame infamous rites 
were obſerved in the worſhip of the 
Goddeſs Mylitta; which was the Ve» 
nus of the Aſſyrians, as Herodote in ; 


forms us (), Kale . Aoripros Y 


Appeditns, MoH. He gives us a par- 
ticutar account of the ceremonĩes in 
that book (3), which were performed 


$1001 AN] Sidon, ancacien 
city of Phoenicia, lying to the North» 
ward of Jadaca; upon the head of 
the Mediterranean; Lucian informs 
us; that tho“ Aſtarte was-worſhip» 
ped in many places, yet that the rich- 
eſt temple erected to her honour was 
at Hierapolis, a town near-Laodicenz 
in that neighbourhood ( 4). 

Uxonx tous KINO] This epi- 
thet-is juſtly: given to Solomon, ho 
had ſeven hundred wives, and three 
hundred concubines. Ux ok ious 
here ſigniſies DoATING LY: FOND 
inthe ſame ſenſe as Horace calls the 
Tiber, uxoKr1Us: AMN1s (5); the 
ſacred hiſtorian tells us, that it was by 
their means he was induced to com- 
mit idolatry, : 

—=not deceiv'd, 3 
But ſondly overcome by female 
charm, 
as our poet — 

' Lange] This is taken Gomthe 
wordsof Scripturer(7)..*© And. God 


much in the ſame 0 
tioned by Lucian. 


(7). N 1. i. . 16. 


(2) L. i: ige. 


gave Solomon wiſdom and under. 
. ſtanding exceeding much, and 


(5) Lib. i. Od. 2. (6) B. ix. 999. (71 Ne. 


— 
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Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, ei 
To idols foul. Thammuz came noxt behind, | 


AR GENE'S'S/ ov:wnanr. Wend esse abe ss 
the breaſt among the Latins frequent | Deity. The Aleandrian : Chronicle 
by uſed to ſignify wiſdom, becauſe | Gaya the ſame, Q-«d?)brep int 
there the ſeat of the heart. Thus o. gg (6), and Procopius (7% enα- 
vid (1). ade Frtp ire: roy AA. Adonis was 
; „ Dii quoque habent e, dii | thought to have been the favou- 
ü qꝗuoque pectus habent.” rite of Venus, and killed by:a wild 


And again (2), boar while he was humting. This is IE 
; «667; Nec levis ingeoues peftus coluiſſ Ovid's (8) and Bion's account of 
7 © per artes. him'(9). Lucian (10) has given m 


They vſed the phraſe, s18:E yECT o- a particular account of the manner in 
R E to ſignify a rude and ſt upid mind. | which the inhabitants of Byblos, a 
Thus Paris writing to Helen calls | town in Phoenicia, mourned Adonis. 
Menelaus, * Hominem ſine pectore There was (ſays this author) a gene- 
(3), and Horace, when commending ral mourning; to repreſent the grief of 


his friend Tibullus (4), | Venus for the death of Adonis. They 
Non tu corpus'eras SINE: EC- ſhaved their heads, and went about 
4. 1 ſcourging themſelves. Such of the wo- 
And Ennius, in Cicero Tuſe.;Queeſt. men as refuſed to ſhave their beads, 
nba ite. 1. were obliged to proſtitute themſelves 
Egregie cordatus homo catus Ae- -pablickly for one day,:and-make:an 
ies Sextus. offering to Venus of what they gain 


And Lucretius lib. v. In. 1106. ed by chis infamous commeree. Hav - 
"Ingenio qui pcatſtabant er con- ing thus continued their lamentati- 
4 DR VIC DAN r. ons for one day, upom the next, they 
_ "T#4+4Mv2] Our poet beremakes ſhewed all ſigns of joy, on the ſup- 
Thammuz and Adonis one and the poſition that Adonis was: revived. a- 
ſame perſon. In this he follows je- gain from death. Platarch (in Alei- 
rome, who in his-commentaxyy upon biade et Nicia) mentions this mourn- 
Ezekiel (5), and his letter to Paulinus, ing for Adonis; Ariſtophanes (11) 
De Inſtitut. Monachi, affirms theſe two calls it Ai ,h Heſychius ex- 


(Ii) mor. iii, EI. 3. (2) Art; Amand. I. ii. (3) Ap. Ovid. Epiſt. Heroic. (4). Lib. i. 
Epiſt. 4. (s) C. viii. (6) T. 130. edit. Du Cange. (7) Ad U.avii. (8) Met. x. 5435+ 
(9) Idyll. i. (10) De Dea Syr. (11) Lyſiſt. 390, 
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Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 


plains, o d-, A Sphvor, c Plan&tus 
& ob Adonidem.” Macrobius has gi- 
ven us (1) a curious phyſical explica 


him the ſun, Venus that hemiſphere 
of the earth where we live, where the 
ſun continues during his courſe thro' 
ſix ſigns of the zodiac; but upon win- 
ter's coming on, Adonis, or the ſun, 
goes from us, and then Venus, or the 
earth, mourns. But the moſt probable 
account of the origin of this ſtory 
would ſeem to be, that Adonis was the 
ſame perſon with Oſyris( a) king of E- 
gypt, who being wounded by a boar, 
whilehunting, was thought to bedead, 
till recovering of his wound, his people 
made great rejoicings for his ſafety. 
We learn from Suidas (3) that Ado 
nĩs and Oſyris were the ſame perſon, 
and hence Theocritus (4) places the 
fealt of Adonis in Egypt. The reader 
may ſee ſeveral more of this col- 
-lefted by Le Clerc (5). Hottinger has 
given us a collection of the opinions 
of the Rabbi's concerning this feaſt in 
honour of Adonis, in his account of 
the religion of the ancient Arabs (6), 
which agrees exactly with what our 
poet here ſays of it. 


Adonis was celebrated once 
year, as we have ſeen (in the preceed · 


ing note.) Thus Bion in his elegy u- 
tion of the fable of Adonis, making 


pon Adonis, 
Adi ot wanv xAGUT as, dau c ẽrec dax 
Jan: d α 
<« Poſt flebis, luctuſque novum reno- 
© vabis in annum. 
and Ovid Met. (7), 
80 repetitaque mortis imago 
% Annua plangoris peraget ſimula- 
c mina noſtri. 
We may ſuppoſe the ſongs they ſung 
upon this occaſion were ſomewhat 
like Bion's elegy upon the death of 
Adonis, which begins thus, 
Aiato Tiv Aﬀoviv. Argrero xaros Ad- 
Vigo - 
are arc Aeg. txaatvuoi Epo rer. 
Muxi ri Toppupioig eve papers, Kurprxaberde. 
Eyęto Sanaa Kuavoroat, xai Y 
Erabea, g aye wavy, Axt vg A- 


ANNUAL * This feaſt of 


(1) Sat. bY c. 21, 
Hpaioxoc, (4) Idyll. 15. 
Orient. I. i. c. 8.” (7) Lib. x. 


Jovi. 

«Te lamentor, Adoni, j jacet formo- 

4 ſys Adonis; 

4 Pulcher Adoni, jaces, moeſtoram 
& Iutus amorum, | 

«© Exue purpurea mollem cum yeſt 
„ ſaporem, 

« Moeſta Venus, ſurge, et lugubria 
4 pectora plange, | | 

(2) 6. H. vol. i. p. 400. not. S. (3) Voce 
(5) Biblioth. Univerſ. tom. ili, p. 7. 


(6) Hiſt. 
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The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a ſummer's day, 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 


Et cunctis memora, Periit formo- 
* ſus Adonis. | 

We have another of theſe hymns in 
Theocritus (1), and his 3oth Idylli- 
on is a ſort of epigram upon the boar 
which killed 'Adonis. Such we may 
imagine were the hymas ſung upon 
this occaſion. | | 

LEBANON] The largeſt mountain 
in Syria, or rather a chain of moun- 
tains taking their riſe near Damaſcus, 
and ſtretching quite to the Mediter- 
ranean. In prophane hiſtory it is cal- 
led Libanus. It was in the foreſts of 
this mountain where Adonis was kil- 
led (2). 

SUMMER'S DAY] Our poet is ve- 
ry exact even in the minuteſt circum- 
ſtances of ancient fable. Here is a 
ſtrong inſtance of it. He ſays it was 
in Summer that the ceremonies in ho- 
nour of Adonis were celebrated. Thus 
R. Moſes, cited by Selden (3), Et 
* conſuetum eſt quotannis in princi- 
pio diei menſis Thammuz lamenta- 
* riet flere ſuper Thammuz.“ The 
month Thammuz anſwers to the La- 
tin June. Hottinger obſerves, that 


the ancient Zabians, in the fourth 


month(according to their reckoning) 


(1) Idyll. xv. 


Orient. I. i. c. 8. (5) L. v. c. xx. 


(2) Lucian de Dea Syr. 
(6) P. 880, vol. ii, edit. Ben, 
L 


or Thammuz, celebrated a feſtival - 


which they called Albukat (4), and 
which, Hottinger tranſlates, Feſti- 
* vitas mulierum plorantium.” This 
( as he afterwards obſerves) is the 
ſame with the feſtival of Adonis. 
SMOOTH ADON1S] The river 
Adonis, mentioned by Pliny (5), ri- 
ſes out of the mountain Libanus, and 
falls into the Mediterranean to- the 
South of Byblos, where Adonis? feaſt 
was celebrated every year. It is ſaid 
to have turned to a bloody colour an- 
nually upon the day of the celebrati- 
on of the feſtival. This Lucian ac- 
quaints us with in his account of the 
Syrian Goddeſſes (6), Norduer tn 28 
AtCavy T3 vprog — Sroun Ade erearart, 
&c. © Fluvius ex Libano monte fluit, 
cui nomen Adonis, Hic quotannis 
c cruore inficitur, amiſſoque colore 
*in mare delabitur, magnamque pe- 
*© lagi partem eruentat, tempuſque lu- 
* gendi Bybliis indicat. Fabulantur 
autem Adonim hiſce diebus in Li- 
© bano ſauciari, unde in aquam dela- 
© tus ſanguis, fluvii colorem mutat.” 
Mr. Addiſon has taken notice of 
Maundrell's account of this phoeno- 
menon in his travels, his words are 


(3) synt. ü. e. 11. (4) Hiſt, 


— 
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Ran purple to theſea, ſuppos d with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love- tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 


Ezckiel faw, when by the 


viſion led 


His eye ſurvay'd the dark idolatries 


as follow, We had the fortune to ſee 


© what may be ſuppoſed to be the oc- 
© caſion of that opinion which Lucian 
© relates concerning that river. 
© The water was ſtained to a ſurpriz- 
© ingrednefs, and as we obſerved in 
-  traveſling, had difcoloured the ſea a 
© preat way into a reddiſh hue, occaſi- 
© oned doubtleſs by a fort of minium, 
© or red earth, waſhed into the river 
© by the violence of the rain. Lucian 


has aſcribed this to the ſame cauſe 


long before him. (ubi ſup. ) O Afdvics 
trorclaoc Iid rd AU tp xlr, &c. Flu- 


«« yius hie Adonis per Libanum defer- | 


tc tur, cujus terra eſt admodum flava, 
© quam minio ( wrote ) fimillimam 


© venti vehementes diebus illis exori- | 
© entes in fluvium deferunt, eaque fa 


& cit, ut cruentus videatur,” Adonis 
was not the only river where this mi- 

racle happened; Q. Calaber relates, 
that the river Paphlagonium, which 
(according to the fable) took its riſe 
out of the blood 'of Memnon, was 
tinured red annually on the day in 


(1) Lib. ii. 561. 


which that prinee was killed by Ackit- 
les before Troy (1), 


Oc re xa aiparoing Tpagipiy tnviooiras 
alay 

Orròre Me Ævovog Beep Jv Avypoy, FA 210 
x&v0c 

R dT“ 

* Quiet ſanguinolentus per terram 
© labitur 7 — 

Quando Memnonis funeſta illaxit 
dies, quo ille 


« Extinctus eſt 
Kircher in his China Illuſtrata men- 
tions another river ſubject to the ſame 
annual alteration of colour, which he 
accounts for from the ſame cauſe. 
Vid. pag. 175. 

EzEKIEL SAW] (2) Then he 
© brought me to the gate of the Lord's 
© houſe, which was towards the North, 
© and behold there ſat women weep- 
ing for Thammuz.“ We have al- 
ready proved that Thammuz and A- 
doniĩs were the ſame perſon under dif- 


mp names. 
DARK IDOLATRIES] That is 


(2) C. vill. 14. 
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Of alienated Judah. Next came one | 


Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own temple, on the grunſel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and ſham'd his worſhippers: 


the idolatries which the Jews practi- 
ſed in ſecret. This agrees with Eze- 
kiel's account, who before he could 
get a ſight of the private places in 
which they committed theſe idola- 
tries, was ordered to dig in the wall, 
where he diſcovered a private entry, 
which led to the rooms where theſe 
myſteries of iniquity were celebrated, 
as he tells us (1). 

CAPTIVE ARK] The Philiſtins 
having defeated the Iſraelites, took 
the ark, and carried it with them in 


were to be carried away by Ptolomy 
Evergetes, And ſhall carry cap- 
tive into Egypt their gods and their 
© princes.” We find ſimilar predicti - 
ons in Jeremiah (4) and Amos (5). 
We have alſo examples of this in pro- 
phane hiſtory. Thus Plutarch in the 
| life of Marcellus tells us, that this ge- 
neral having taken Syracuſe, brought 
away the ſtatues of the Gods out of 
their temples to adorn his triumph. 
It is worth while to tranſcribe Livy's 


triumph to Aſdod. The cuſtom of |lus(6),**Inde primum initium mirandi 


carrying with the other captives. the 
Gods of the vanquiſhed nations in tri- 
umph, was very ancient. To this I- 
ſaiah alludes( 2), when foretelling Cy- 
rus* conqueſt of Babylon, Bel bow- 
eth down, Nebo ſtoopeth, their idols 
* were upon the beaſts and upon the 
© cattle. Themſelves are gone into 
* captivity.” In the ſame manner Da- 
nie] mentions the future captivity of 


the Gods adored in Syria (3), who 


© Graecarum artium opera, licentiae- 
* que huic ſacra prophanaque omnia 
“vulgo ſpoliandi factum eſt. Quaepo- 


id ĩpſum primum, quod a Marcello 
t eximie ornatum eſt, vertit (7).” 

GRUNSEL] This is an old Saxon 
word, ſignifying the under poſt of the 
door. The threſhold. Our poet al- 
ludes to what the ſacred hiſtorian tells 
us, 1 Sam. v. 4. p 


(1) c. viii. 8. (2) c. xlvi. 1. (3) c. xi. 8. (4) c. xlviii, 7. (5) C. i. 15. 
(6) L. xxv. c. 40. 


(7) Bochart. Hieroz. P. i. I. ii. c. 34. 


js L 2 


remark upon this conduct of Marcel- 


&© ſtremo in Romanos Deos, templum 


Dagon his name, ſea monſter, upward man 
DAG on] This was the peculiar , mu, mentioned by Apollodorus and 
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Deity of the Philiſtins, for we don't Helladius, ſeem to be the ſame Deity 
find in Scripture that he was worſhip- | with Dagon,according to the deſcrip- 
ped by any other of the neighbouring | tion of him by Helladius (4); His 


nations, not even the Phoenicians, 


whoſe tutelar Deity ſeems to have been 


* Aſtarte. His name, according to Le 
Clerc (1) and Selden (2), is derived 
from a Hebrew word ſignifying a fiſh, 
and hence, as our poet obſerves, he 
was repreſented half man and half 
fiſh. Wherefore R. Kimchi tranſlates 
the words in Samuel(3), ONLY THE 
STUMP OF DAGON WAS LEFT TO 
HIM, as our tranſlation has it, by 
« Tantummodo forma p1sc1s re- 
ce liaeſt in eo.” In the margin too 
of ſome of our Engliſn Bibles, it is ren- 
dered, THE FISHY PART. The 
learned Selden contends, that Dagon 
and Oannes are the ſame, and he is 
deſcribed as having the ſame form 
by Beroſus, Apollodorus, and Poly- 
hiſtor, viz. The upper part like a 
man , the lower like a fiſh. Here 
are Beroſus words, T5 . dxxs oopua 
Ax. ! xBvog, uno Jt Thy xeparny per ci 
2 J4%v GEAANY RQ DIOKATA The TY Ado 
td rg, & modas ouoras avdore wuapam- 
qux6ras J t ris Ypas 2d Id He adds, 
that his ſtatue was preſerved to his 
time, ſo that he could not be miſtaken 
in the deſcription, The Oannes, or 


(1) Comment. ad Jud. xvi. 23. 


(4) Ap. Phot. Cod. 279. p. 1594. edit. Schot. 


Dea Syr. p. 884. 


words are as follows, Ave rund, Gve- 
Ka pevoy Nnv, The tpubpas Fardoong d- 
65», &c, © Narrat virum quendam, 
nomine Oen in Rubro Mari viſum, 
© habentem caetera membra piſcis, ca- 
ce put et pedes et manus hominis.” A- 
pollodorus mentions no leſs than four 
idols of this kind, which he deſcribes 
as being half men and half fiſh, one 
of them he call ad in which name 
that of Dagon plainly appears. It 
has been thought too, that the idol 
called Derceto, worſhipped at Aſca- 
lon, was the ſame with Dagon, being 
formed into the ſigure of a woman a- 
bove, and a fiſh beneath. Thus Dio» 
dorus Siculus (5) informs us, Kare 
Thy Evupiay Torvby ig ue Aoxanaov, KC, 
In Syria eſt urbs Aſcalon, nec pro- 
* cul ab ea palus magna et profunda, 
*« plena piſcibus. Ad hanc templum 


© eſt infigni Deae quam vocant Syri 


© Dercetonem. Haec vultum quidem 
habet mulieris, reliquum vero cor- 
© pus piſcis.” Lucian deſcribes her 
in the ſame manner, only with this 
difference, that he makes her the mo- 
ther of Semiramis (6), Atpxtruc J &dog 
iv Poiviny thenoauer, &c. «© Dercetus au- 


(3) C. i. 15. 
(5) L. ii. p. 92. (6) De 


(2) Synt. ii. c. 3. 
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And downward fiſh : yet had his temple high 
Rear'din Azotus, dreaded through the coaſt 


Of Paleſtine, in Gath and 


«© tem imaginem in Phoenicia vidi — 
« Erat dimidia parte mulier; et quan- 

tum a femoribus ad pedes imos pro- 
© tenditur, in piſcis caudam deſine- 
« bat.” I am not ignorant that Bo- 


chart, and after him the AbbEBanier(1), 


endeavoured to prove that Dagon's 
idol was not of the form in which 
the authors above - quoted repreſent 
it to us. In this they have followed 
Sanchoniathon, who calls Dagon, Zeu; 
Agoręlois, and afferts that he was the in- 
venter of corn (2), andaccording- 
ly Bochart derives his name from a 
Phoenician word ſignifyingwRH EAT. 
But I think we have already ſaid e- 
nough for the juſtification of our po- 
et in the figure he aſcribes to this i- 
dol. 

TEMPLE IN AzoTusS] * It 
appears from the accounts we have in 
Scripture, that Dagon was worſhip- 
ped with great ſolemnity, and had ſe- 
veral magnificent temples erected to 
him upon that part of the coaſt of Pa- 
leſtine poſſeſſed by the Philiſtins, 
which lay berween Joppa on the 
North, and Gaza on the South. Such 
was thattemple at Aſhdod,or Azotus, 


(1) Mythol. I. vii. c. 3. 
Herod. I. ii. c. 157. 
(7) 2 Chron, xxvi.6, 


(2) Euſeb. Tap. I. i. e. 10. 


(4) Jud. xvi. 27. 
(8) Hiſt. Amiſſae Ariaep. 49. 


Aſcalon, 


which was ſo large, that . by 
pulling it down deſtroyed three thou- 
ſand people, as we are told in Scrip- 
ture 2 

G ATH The poet here enume- 
rates the five principal cities poſſeſ- 
ſed by the Philiſtins, which are well 
known from Scripture. Thus Joſhua 
deſcribes them (5), Five lords of the 
© Philiſtins, the Gazathites and the 
© Aſhdothites, the Eſhkalonites, the 
© Gittites, and the Ekronites. We 
find however other towns mentioned 
as belonging to them; ſuch is Ge- 
rar, mentioned in Geneſis (6), and 
Jabne, or Jabnia, in the book of 
Chronicles (7). But it would ap- 
pear, that the ſive here mentioned by 
Milton were the moſt conſiderable, 
and ſeem to have been engaged in a 
ſort of confederacy or league, ſome- 
what like the Republick of the United 
Provinces, and hence among later 
writers they were called the PExT a- 
polis by way of diſtinction. Thus 
Cedrenus (8) ſpeaking of the Philiſ- 
tins, Of i, deri big rg Tevraroiay a- 
ro,“ Qui in omnibus finibus Penta- 
e poleos 3 This city Gath, 


(3) Aſotus famous in 


(s) C. xiti. 3. (6) C. xxi. et xxvi. 
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And Accaron and Gaza's frontier bounds. 
Him follow d Rimmon, whoſe delightful ſeat 


is by Reland and Cluverius placed 
more to the inland than Azotus; to 
the Southward of Eleutheropolis. 

As cALON This city is placed by 
Cellarius between Gaza and Azotus 
(1), to which Reland agrees, who lays 
it down juſt by the ſea coaſt upon the 
river Sorek (2); Xanthus (3) affirms 
that the builder of this city was a Ly- 
dian named Aſcalus, Tævraxog % AR 
Aog wide Twevas, KC, © Tantalum et 
“ Aſcalum filios Hymaenaei fuiſſe. 
t Aſcalum autem ducem electum a 
© Lydorum rege Aciamo, in Syriam 
6 militaſſe, et virginis amore captum, 

© urbem ibi a ſe conditam de ſuo.no- 
“ mineappellaſſe,” But this town is 
certainly more ancient, ſince we find 
it named as one of the five ſatrapies 
of the Philiſtins in the booksof Joſhua 
and Judges. 

Accaron] Another city of the 
Philiſtins ſituated to the North of A- 
zotus, and nearer the ſea ſhore ; cal- 
led alſo Ekron. 

Gaza] This was one of the moſt 
conſiderable cities upon the coaſt of 
Judaea. Thus Pomponius Mela de- 
ſcribes it (4), © In Palaeſtina eſt in- 


ce za.“ Our poet here calls it the fron- 
tier of the country, being ſituated 
next to the confines of Idumaea, and 
the deſart which lies between that and 
Egypt. So-Pomponius (ubi ſupra) 
tells us, that Cambyſes, when going 
to invade Egypt, made this city a 
place of arms, tho” he is miſtaken in 
deriving the name of the town from 
this circumſtance, it being called Ga- 
Zaeven in the days of the Patriarchs 
(5)- Arrian has deſcribed this city 
much in the ſame way with Milton 
(6), Meyany bt ming y Tata , &c.“ Ga- 
* za urbs ampla et in colle ſita, vali- 
ce doque muro circumdata, Ultima 
e autem colitur, ſi ex Phoenice in Ae- 
© gyptum tendis, ad initium ſolitudi- 
nis polita,” See the hiſtory of this 
city in Cellarius (7). 

RiMmon] This Deity is menti- 
oned but once in Scripture, as the God 
worſhipped by the Syrians at Damaſ- 
cus(8). Selden derives his name from 
a Hebrew word ſignifying High, and 
ſtrengthens his conjecture by theſe 
words of Heſychius, pa U, and 
Pawuas v ligog Otog, the difference be- 
twixt Rama and Rimmon not being 


gens urbs et munita admodum Ga- 


(1) L. iti. c. 13. 
Axa ο (4) L. i. c. 11. 
(7) Geogr. Ant. lib. iii. c. 13. p. 368. 


(2) Vide Plin. lib. v. c. 13. 
(5) Gen. x. 19. 


very conſiderable. There is added to 


(3) Apud Steph. Byzant. voce 
(6) Exp. Alex. I. ii. p. 150. 
(8) 2 K. v. 18. 
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ſupport this opinion what Stephanus 
Byzant. has (1 J, Payavlas, Tir" ig, Ap 
d hes 5 dee. But Bochart (2) has proved 
that Stephanus miſtook Philo, from 
whoſe writings he had the paſſage 
above-quoted. Serrarius,cited by Sel- 
den (3), thinks that Rimmon and 
Venus are the ſame, becauſe Rim- 
mon in Hebrew ſignifies a Pomegra- 
nate, the figure of which fruit is com- 
monly placed in the hands of the ſta- 
tne of Venus. Others think that by 
Rimmon is to be underſtood Saturn, 
the higheſt of the planets. Theſe are 
all but uncertain conjectures, as we 
have no light from prophane hiſtory 
to guide us in this reſearch, and the 
Scripture mentioning this idol but 
once, we are ſtill more at a loſs. Our 
poet ſays nothing of this Deity but 
what is contained in the facred text, 
viz. that he was a Syrian Deity, and 
worſhipped at Damaſcus. N 155 
DaMAs cos] This city ſtood 
upon the river Chryſorroas, betwixt 
Libanus and Antilibanus. It has been 
much celebrated for its beautiful ſitu- 
ation. Thus Strabo (4), H Aapuary- 
w yore Hraptpovrag iraueyy, Damaſ- 
« cena regio in primis laudata eſt, 
«* Eft vero etiam Damaſcus urbs in- 


« ſignis, ac prope omnium clariſſima 


(1) In voce Adi. 


(4) Lib. xvi. p. 520. (s) Epiſt. xxiv. 
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ce ejus regionis.” And the Emperor 
Julian (5), Ele Thy Aug ru Aν g. 
&c, © Aequum erat veram Jovis ur- 
© bem,totiuſque Orientis oculum (ſa- 
© cram et ampliſſimam Damaſcum di- 
co) cum omnibus aliis rebus, ſa- 
* crorum elegantia, templorum mag- 
* nitudine, temporum anni opportu- 
* nitate, fontium nitore, fluviorum 
© magnitudine, terrae ubertate ſupe- 
rare et excellere Damaſcus is cer- 
tainly a very ancient city, being men- 
tioned by Abraham (6), where ſpeak · 
ing of his ſteward, he calls him EL1- 
EZER OF DAMASCUS. Itis indeed 
"true that the Septuagint and Jerome 
tranſlate it Damaſcus Eliezer,as if this 
man had two names; but in this all 
theſubſequentinterpreters differ from 
them. Steph. Byzant. ſays it was 
founded by Damaſcus the ſon of Mer. 
cury and Alcimeda. The Arabian hiſ- 
torians affirm that it was founded by 
Demſchak, the ſon of Canaan, grand- 
ſon to Noah. The Perſian geogra- 
pher ſays, that the plain of Damaſcus, 
which extends itſelf between Libanus 
and Antilibanus, is one of the four 
paradiſes of the Eaſt. The three others 
are, Obilla in Chaldaea, Schebaoran 
in Perſia, and the Sogdian, which the 


(2) Can. lib. tj. c. 12. 


Eaſtern people call the Valley of Sa- 


(3) Synt. id. e. 18. 


ad Sarapion. (6) Gen. xv. 2. 
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Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid ſtreams. 

He alſo againſt the houſe of God was bold: | 

A leper once he loſt and gain'd a king, 471 

Ahaz his ſottiſh conquerour, whom he drew 


mariand. The beauty and fertility of 
this plain have given riſe to a traditi- 
on, which ſtill prevails among the 
Jews and Chriſtians in that country, 
that Paradiſe was ſituated in the val- 
ley of Damaſcus, tho? it be at a good 
diſtance from the Euphrates and the 
Tygris. 

ABBANA] This river is ſo called 
by Naaman, when offended with E- 


liſha, who had bid him go bathe in Jor- 


dan, he replies, © Are not Abana and 
© Pharphar, rivers of Damaſcus, bet- 
© ter than all the waters of Iſrael (1)! 
There are ſome authors who take A- 
bana to be the Orontes, and Pharphar 


the Chryſorroas, celebrated rivers of 


Syria, Benjamin of Tutela ſays, that 
the river Abana,or Amana,waters the 
city of Damaſcus, and Pharphar the 
country about it: Calmet obſerves 


(2), that the river which runs thro? 


Damaſcus is called now Tarfar, or 
Tarpharo, which ſeems to be the ſame 
with the Pharphar of the Scripture. 
The ſource of this river is in the An- 
tilibanus, and it loſes itſelf in the 


marſhes four or five leagues from Da- 
maſcus (3). 

V. 471. Milton in this and the 
five following verſes, alludes to the 
hiſtory of Naaman, who was cured of 
his leproſy by the prophet Eliſha, as 
we have it recorded (4). Naaman was 
ſenſibly ſtruck with ſo evident a mi- 
racle, and thereupon promiſed to the 
prophet, that from that time he would 
offer incenſe to no other Deity, but 
only to the God of Iſrael. 

In V. 472. our poet hints at what 
is told us by the ſacred hiſtorian in 
the ſecond book of Kings (5). Ahaz, 
had by the aſſiſtance of Tiglath-pile- 
ſer king Aſſyria, overcome and killed 
Rezin king of Syria: after which Ahaz 
having gone to Damaſcus, order'd an 
altar to be built according to the form 
of one he had ſeen there, upon which 
he ſacrificed, after his return to Jeru- 
ſalem. The ſacred writer indeed does 
not acquaint us to what particular i- 
dol this altar which Ahaz ſaw at Da- 
maſcus was dedicated ; however, as 
we are expreſsly told in another 
place (6), that Ahaz ſacrificed to the 


(1) 2 K. v. 12. (2) Dictionar. voce Damaſcus. (3) Maundrell journey 


from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, (4) 2 K. v. (5) Cap. xvi. (6) 2 Chron, xxvili. 23, 
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God's altar to diſparage and diſplace 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious off” rings, and adore the Gods 
Whom he had vanquiſht. After theſe appear'd 
A crew who under names of old renown, 
Oſiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train 


Gods of Damaſcus, we may with Mil- 
ton as well ſuppoſe it was to Rim- 
mon as to any other. 

CREw] A crew fignifies properly 

a company, or aſſembly. It is uſed 
generally to denote a gang of the 
meaneſt ſort of people or ruffians, and 
ſo Milton here employs it. 

Os vRISI] This was the peculiar 
Deity of the Egyptians, and appears 
to have been the name under which 
they worſhipped the ſun (1). Euſe- 
bius, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus 
agree in deriving it from two Egypti- 
an words, which they tranſlate roxu- 
ophaxrueos, OF HAVING MANY EYES, 
Hence Heſychius explains the word 
Ze&po;, or Oſyris, by that of Hag, or 
the Sun. This Deity ſeems to have 
been conſidered in the ſame light as 
the Pan of the Greeks, by the deſcrip- 
tion which he gives of himſelf as re- 
corded by Macrobius (2), when be- 
ing asked by Nicocreon king of Cy- 


(1) Gen. Hiſt, vol, i. p, 204. fol. 
{4) L. i. p. 10. 


prus, which of the Gods he was, re- 
plied in the following verſes, 

Ex Feög Tos d wabav, olov * tyw cry * 

Ovupdring x90 4og KepHAnyarnp It FarKoTH, 

rate It wor modes do), rd dr iy Ae 

drt, 

Ouwua re ry, Xp pang He. 
e Deorum maximus ſum, cujus caput 
&« eſt coelum, venter maria, pedes ter- 
© ra, aures in ipſo aethere locatae, o- 
© culi praefulgentes ipſe ſol.” The 
learned Selden agrees that Ofyris is 
the ſun (3), whoſe approaches and 
receſſes were alternately the occaſion 
of ſo much grief and joy to the Egyp- 
tians. This is confirmed by Diodo- 
rus Siculus,who aſſerts (4), that from 
the earlieſt ages, the ſun and moon 
were by them called Iſis and Oſyris. 
His words are, Tv; # d, xar' Alyurrev 
avdporys D Taxauoy yevopivug, avabriay- 
reg eig Tov 00 (Ov dA C Evo: vs 
Feu ing Te % tepò rug, Tov Tt Havov, & Thy 


Texhvnv, av r , Ocupiv, Thy It Iow ovoud- 


(2) Sat. i. c. 20. (3) Synt. i. c. 4. 
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oo PARADISE LOST. 


oz:. The reader may find more proofs; 
of this hypotheſis collected by Voſſius 
in his treatiſe De Idololatria (1). © 
Is 15] Iſis was thought to have 
been the ſiſter of Ofiris and his wife; 
under her name they worſhipped the 
moon, as under that of Oſyris the ſun 
(2). In another phyſical reſpect they 
called Oſyris the Nile, and Iſis the 
earth, which he renders fruitful by o- 
verflowing it. Thus the philoſopher 
above quoted, Oura yap AiyurTioOg Ne 
Aby d, Ogipey Leid i cuir Th v5.“ Sic 
« Egyptiis Nilum eſſe Oſyridem con- 


6 gredientem cum Iſide, quae eſt ter- 


6 ra,” They alſo ſay that Iſis firſt 
ſhewed men the uſe of corn, and there - 
fore they looked upon her as being 
the ſame with the Grecian Ceres, tho 
this latter (according to the beſt chro- 
nology ) lived ſeveral ages after. 


Thus Diodorus (3), Aiyurrio wi 


vd Aryios Thy ve Anuirpay & Ti Ioiv Ti 


abr d, & dg Alyurrov iviſnew Twpath To 


exp. To the ſame purpoſe Auguſ- 
tin (40), Illa (Ifis) cum facrificaret 
„ invenit hordei ſegetem, atque inde 
© ſpicas marito regi, atque ejus con- 
« Gliario Mercurio demonſtravit, un- 
© decandem et Cererem volunt.” As 
Iſis firſt found out the grain, ſo they 
aſcribe to Oſyris the invention of til- 
lage, Thus Tibullus (5), 


Book L 


© Primus aratra manu ſolerti fecit 
4 Oſyris, F 
Et teneram ferro ſollicitavit hu - 
„„ .- 
© primus inexpertae commiſit ſemĩ · 
na terrae, | 
« Pomaque non notis legit ab arbo 
© ribus, 1 Share, 
In memory of this uſeful diſcovery 
made by Iſis, they uſed to carry baſ- 
kets of corn in celebrating her feſti- 
val, as a teſtimony of their gratitude 
to their benefactreſs, and to perpetu- 
ate the memory of this diſcovery, as 
we are informed by Diodorus (6). 
OR Us] This was another of the 
Egyptian Deities, ſaid to be the ſon 
of Oſyris and Iſis, and the ſame with 
the Grecian Apollo. Thus Herodotus 
(7), Rpov, 2% Ocipl dog wida, ror Aron- 
ava Exaivig dv, b Hence it ap- 
pears, that under this name of Orus 
the Egyptians worſhipped the ſun. 
And Diodorus Siculus, after relating 
that Horus, or Orus, was the ſon of 
Oſyris and Iſis, adds, 18, 8: Npor webep- 
unreuoſelvov pclou AH ỹ udp xa, Hos 
4 rum vero interpretantur Apolli- 
nem (8).“ Macrobius affirms the 
ſame thing (9), Apud eoſdem (Ae- 
** gyptios) Apollo qui eſt fol, Horus 
* yocatur. Ex quo et Horae viginti 
*© quatuor, quibus dies, noxque con- 


Y "my — 


U. 8: e. 10. (2) Plut. de Iſide. (3) Bib. I. v. 


** ficitur, nomen acceperunt, et qua- 


(4) c. D. Lib. viii. 


cap. 27. (5) Lid. i. Eleg. 7, (6) Lib. i. p. 13. (7) L. ü. c. 144. (8) L. i. 


p. 22. (9) Sat. I. i. c. 21. 
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With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus d 
Fanatic Egypt and her prieſts, to ſeek 


« tuor tempora, quibus annuus orbis 
5 impletur, Horae vocantur.“ Ho- 
„ in his treatiſe of hierogly- 
phics (x), calls the fun Horus, #xu; 
#: 3 Q. He was the laft of the Gods, 
according to Diodorus(2),who reign- 
ed in Egypt, and Milton mentions 


him together with Oſyris and Iſis, as | 


the three chief Deities of that coun- 
try. r 
Mons rTrROUS SHAPEs)]The 
worſhip the Egyptians payed to a vaſt 
number of different animals,and even 
plants, has been always famous, and 
abundantly ridiculed even by the Pa- 
gans themſelves, Thus Plutarch (3) 
calls the Deities of Egypt Ave, I 
neptias. Virgil (4), 
 <OmnigeniimqueDetm MONSTRA, 
« et fatrator Anubis. 
Euſebius mentions among their Gods, 
the Ox, the Sheep, the Ichneumon, 
the Eagle, &c. (5), whence Cyril of 
Alexandria (in Mich. 06) juſtly calls 
them er N et impuros 
< monum greges.” Juvenal has been 
particularly ſevere upon them (7), 
4 qualia demens 


Aegyptus portenta colat. Croco- 
« diton adorat 


(1) Cap. xvii. 
(s) Tap. . 
(9) Ad Aen. viii. 


(2) Lib. i. p. 15. 


(6) C. vil, N. 71. 


Pars haec; illa pavet ſaturam ſerpen 
Le tibus Ibin, 
«© Effigies facri nitet aurea Cerco- 
4 pitheci, 
And below, 
« Porrum et caepe nefas violare et 
© frangere morſu, 
O ſanctas gentes, e 
e cuntur in hortis 
© Numina 
Among the remnants of antiquity we 
{till ind many uncouth and monſtrous 
ſhapes (as our poet here calls them) 
of the Egyptian Deities. Such is that 
of Anubis mentioned by Virgil,which 
Plutarch (de Iſide) and Euſebius (8) 
tells us had a dog's head to denote his 
wiſdom. This is the account Servius 
gives of him, Quia capite canino 


| * fingitur (ſays he) hunc volunt eſſe 


« Mercurium, ideo quia nihil eſt ca- 


| © ne ſagacius.” (9) Apuleius gives 


us much the ſame idea of this idol, 
Ille ſuper\m commentor et infe- 


dae- - rim, nunc atra, nunc aurea facie 


ſublimis, —attollens canis cervices 
© arduus Anubis, laeva caduceum fe- 
* rens, dextra par virentem qua- 
„ tiens. 


(4) Aen. viii. 698. 


(3) Sympoſ. | 
(8) Hap, I. ii. c. 1. 


(7) Sat. xv. 
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Their wandring Gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms 


BRUTISH FOR Ms] The Egypti- 
ans worſhipped a great many diffe. 
rent animals from a ſuppoſition that 


ſome Deity animated their bodies. Ac-| 


cording to them,this happened when 


the giant Typhon purſued the Gods 


into Egypt, who, to avoid him,aſſum- 


ed the ſigures of different creatures, 


in order to conceal themſelves. This 
is the account that Euſebius gives of 
it (1). We have the hiſtory of this 
tranſaction by Antonius Liberalis( 2), 
who tells us, that Apollo took the fi- 
gure of a vulture, Mercury that of I- 
bis, and ſo of the reſt. Hyginus (3) 
gives the ſame account of it, Diiin 
4 Aegypto, cum Typhonis immani- 
te tatem metuerent, Pan juſſit eos, ut 
ce in feras beſtias ſe converterent, quo 
« facilius eum deciperent.” The ſame 
author in another place (4) acquaints 
us, that this is a conſtant tradition a- 
mong the Egyptian prieſts, © Aegyp- 
« tii autem ſacerdotes dicunt, cum 
te complures Dii in Aegyptum conve- 
ts niſſent, repente veniſſe eddem Ty- 


* phona, acerrimum giganta, et maxi- 
“ me Deorum inimicum, quo timore 


6 permotos, in alias figuras ſe con- 
« yertiſſe ; Mercurium factum eſſe I- 


« bin , Apollinem autem quae Thre'i- 


& cĩa avis vocatur, Dianam Merulam 


(1) Tap. I. i. p. 31. edit. Steph. 


ce ſimulatam. Ovid mentions this 
fable (5), 


Emiſſum ima de eee 
tere 
« Coelitibus feciſſe metum ˖ 
A onec feſſos Aegyptia tellus 
«© Ceperit—— 
© Huc quoque terrigenam veniſſe 
75 Typhoea narrat 
© Et ſe mentitis Superos celaſſe figu- 
© fis. 
We find this worſhip they Sava to 
brute animals mentioned by all the 
authors who have ſpoken of them. 
Thus Joſephus (6) aſſerts that if the 
religion of Egypt was to become ge- 
neral, the world would be depopula- 
ted by wild beaſts, El A, rorg Alyur- 
1105 i beci/ nxoxubiv daravTt npnworo ev d 
5 ng rb dvIporav, Tov yploraroy It 
Inpicov exanduvdy o& rug vor vouutovrec dx 
ug ixrpipurr. And Pomponius Me- 
la, when ſpeaking of the Egyptians 
(7), „Colunt effigies multorum ani- 
* malium, atque ipſa magis animalia; 
& ſed alii alia, adeo ut quaedam eo- 
rum, etiam per imprudentiam in- 
e teremiſſe capitale ſit; et ubi morbo 
© aut forte extincta far. Goebire et lu- 
&« gere ſollenne ſit. Apis populorum 
© omnium numen eſt. Bos niger certis 


4 maculis inſignis, et cauda, lingua · 
(2) Met. c. xxviii. (3) Fab. 196. 


(4) Aſtron. ii. c. 28, (5) Met. v. 321, (6) Cont, App. I. ii. c. 5. p. 1069. 


(7) Lib. i. e. 3. 


— 
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Rather than human. Nor did Iſrael ſcape | 
Th infection, when their borrow'd gold * * 


The calf in Oreb: and the rebel king 


& que diſſimilis aliorum.“ We have 
an account of a ſacred crocodile which 
was kept in a lake near the city Arſi- 
noe, from Strabo (1). He mentions 
immediately afterwards the city of 
Hercules, famous for the worſhip of 
the Ichneumon, and another in which 
dogs were honoured. The ſame au- 
thor informs us, that there were ſome 
ſpecies of animals worſhipped by all 
the Egyptians in general, as the ox, the 
dog, the vulture, and Ibis (2). Such 
was the religious worſhip of a nation | © 
remarkable among the ancients for 


their wiſdom and policy. The Egyp- |* 


tians however were not the only peo- 
ple who fell into theſe abſurdities. We 
ſind the Syrians about the Euphrates 
abſtaining from fiſh, from a perſuaſion 
that the Gods had once informed their 
bodies. Thus Hyginus (3), Itaque 
© poſtea Syros deſtitiſſe piſces e- 
cs ſitare, quod vereantur eds capere, 
ce ne ſimili cauſa, aut Deorum praeſi- 
6e dia i impugnare videantur, aut eos | 
ce ;pſos captare. 

V. 484. Milton here ſeems to fol- 
low their opinion who ſuppoſe that 


(.) Lib. xii. p. 811. 


Diod, Sic. I. i. (3) Aſtron. I. ii. c. 30. 


(6) Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. ii. c. 23. 


484 


Aaron took the form of a calf, and 
paid divine honours to it, from what 
he had ſeen practiſed among the E- 
gyptians with regard to their Apis, 
who was worſhipped under the form 
of an ox, Some of the ancient com- 
mentators were of this ſentiment, as 
Jerome (4) and Lactantius, who when 
{peaking of the coming of the Jews 
out of Egypt (5), © Depulſajam ſer- 
* vitute — in luxuriam prolapſi, ad 
. © prophanos Egyptiorum ritus ani- 

mos tranſtulerunt — aureum caput 
F doris, quem vocant Apim, — quod 

* eos in ſignum praecederet, figura- 
© runt. ” Some learned men have 
thought that the worſhip paid to Apis, 
owed its origin to the gratitude of the 
Egyptians for the benefits they re- 
ceived from Joſeph, of whom Apis 
(ſay they) was a hieroglyphical repre- 
ſentation. Thus Ruffinus (6) ſpeak- 
ing of the temple of Serapis, © Qui- 
dam in honorem noſtri Joſeph, for- 
cc matum perhibent ſimulacrum, ob 
cc diviſionem frumenti, qua famis tem- 


© poreſubvenit Aegyptiis.” Voſſius 
in his treatiſe De Idololatria,has made 


(2) Herodotus I. ii. c. 39, 40. Macrob. Lat. I. i. c. 20. 


(4) Inc. iv. Hoſ. (5) Lib. iv. c. 10. 
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Doubl d that ſin in Bethel and in Dan, 
Lik' ning his maker to the grazed ox, 


great efforts to ſupport this opinion 
(1). He founds it upon the paſſage 
of Ruſſinus above-cited; upon that of | 
Suidas (2), where he ſays, that it was 
thought by ſome, that Apis was the 
repreſentation of Joſeph ; upon that 
paſſage of Deuteronomy (3) where 
Joſephis called an ox, and on the an- 
cient way of repreſenting abundance | 
by the figure of an ox, according to 
what Suidas ſays, when ſpeaking of 
the temple of Apis, E, g Sic trpepiro, 
cut pepd y 79 yeapgy, © In quo bos 
6 nutritu, rſymbolum agricolae prae - 
tc ſerens. Spencer in his treatiſe (4) 
has added other s for this 
hypotheſis, which the reader may ſee 
at his leiſure. But they are all oppo- 
fed by the learned Bochart (5) from 
this one conſideration, that theſe wri- 
ters can bring no teſtimony to prove, 
that the worſhip of Apis waseſtabliſh- | 
ed in Egypt in the days of Moſes. 
The ſame author endeavours to make 
it appear from the words of Moſes 
(6), that it is far from being probable 
the Egyptians ever deified Joſeph. 
However he owns it was the almoſt 
genera] opinion of the Rabbies and 
Chriſtian inte that Aaron 
took the figure of his molten calf, 
_ (1) Lib. i. c. 29. 
Legib. Hebr. I. i. c. 1. 


(S) Heros. P. i. 
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from that of A pis in Egypt, and quotes 
a great many paſſages from their wri- 
tings to this purpoſe, To theſe we 
hall only add the teſtimony of the 
learned Grotius, who is very poſitive 
on this head (7), ©© Aegyptios con- 
& ſtat ante Hebraeorum exitum, bo- 
vis ſimulacrum coluiſſe, nam inde 
ſoedae ſuperſtitionis exemplum ad 
{© Hebraeos manavit.“ 

V. 485. Milton alludes to the hif- 
tory of Jeroboam, who rebelling a- 
gainſt Rehoboam the ſon of Solomon, 
nnd having brought over to his ſide 
ten of the Jewiſh tribes, to prevent 
their going to worſhip at Jeruſalem, 
erected two figutes ofcalves,or oxen, 
the one in Bethel. theother in Dan, 
as the ſacred hiſtorian informs us 
(8). The Septuagint and Joſephus call 
theſe calves of Jeroboam, 88 
xe, Tv golden heifers (9), Nei- 

ther was this repugnant to the Egyp- 
tian ſuperſtition, both oxen and hei- 


fers being worſhipped by that people. 
So Strabo tells us, that at Memphis 


they worſhipped om fr iepar, A fa- 
cred heifer (10). 

V. 86. Our poet beautifully makes 
uſe of the thought and expreſſion of 


(2) Voce Taperric. 


the Pſalmiſt, who when ſpeaking of 


(3) C. xxxiii. 17. (4) De 


1. il. e. 34. (6) Exod. i. 8. () Ad 


Matth. v. 45. (8) 1 Kings xii, 29. (9) Joſ. Ant, I. viii. c. 3. (1) Lib. xvii. p. 803. 
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Jehovah, who in one night when he paſs'd. 
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From Egypt marching; equal'd withone ſtroke 
Both her firſt born and all her bleating gods; 
Belial came laſt, than whom a ſpirit more lewd 


this crime of the Iſraelites (1 ), They 


© changed their Glory into the ſimili- 
© tude of an ox that eateth graſs. The 
Apoſtle Paul has an expreſſion very 
like this of the Pſalmiſt (2), They 

© changed the glory of the incorrup- 
© tible God into an image made like 
© to corruptible man, and to birds, 


© and fourfooted beaſts, and creeping 


things.“ 

V. 487. This antitheſis between 
the idols worſhipped by the Jews and 
the Almighty God, is ſet by our au- 
thor in the ſtrongeſt light, and almoſt 
in the very words of the divine hiſto- 


rian (3); * I will paſs through the 


© land of Egypt this night, and will 


© (mite all the ſirſt · born in the land of 


* Egypt; both man and beaſt, and a- 
© painſt all the gods of Egypt 1 will 
© execute judgment, I am the Lord. 
Some have tranſlated the word Go Ds 
by that of Princes, but Milton's opi- 


nion, that God deſtroyed the idols of 


Egypt at the ſame time that he killed 
their fitſt · born, has been embraced by 


moſt commentators. Thus we find 


(1) Pſ. cvi. 19. 
(5) Numb. xxxili. 4. 
voce Belial. 


that he deſtroyed the idol of Dagon 
(4), and Moſes himſelf mentions in- 
another place (5) the judgments ex- 
ecuted by God upon the idols of E- 


8ypt. 
BELIAL] This is a Hebrew term 


(2) Rom. i. 23. 
(6) Judg. xix, 22. 


ſignifying, One who will endure no 
ſubjection, a deſolate, abandon'd fel- 
low. Thus the inhabitants of Gibe- 
ah, who had abuſed the Levite's 

and the two ſons of Eli, are 

ſons of Belial, on account of the ſe- 
veral crimes they had committed (6). 
Sometimes the name of Belial is uſed 
to denote the devil. Thus St. Paul ſays 
(7), What concord hath Chriſt with 
Belial?' Hence we may conclude 
(with the learned Calmet) (8), that in 
Paul's time the Jews under the name of 
Belial, commonly underſtood the de- 
vil to be meant, in the places where 
this word is met with in the Old Teſ- 
tament. From this ſuppoſition we 
may eaſily account for Milton's feign- 
ing him to be one of the apoſtate ſpi- 
rits. At the ſame time we cannot fail 
to remark with Mr, Addiſon, the 


(3) Exod. xii. (4) 1 Sam. v. 5 
(7) 2 Corin. vi. 15, (8) Did. 
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Fell not from heaven, or more groſs to love 
Vice for itſelf: to him no temple ſtood 

Or altar ſmoak d; yet who more oft than he 

In temples and at altars, when the prieſt 

Turns atheiſt, as did Eli's ſons, who fill d 

With luſt and violence the houſe of God. 

In courts and palaces he alſo reigns 

And in luxurious cities, where the noiſe 

Of riot aſcends aboye their loftieſt tow'rs, 


ſtrict propriety of character obſerved 
by our poet in his deſcription of his 
different actors. Belial is here de- 


ſcribed as the idol of the lewd and 


luxurious. In the bock following, 


purſuant to this deſeription, he ĩs cha- 


racterized as timorous and flothful, 
and in the ſixth he is celebrated for 
nothing but that ſcoffing ſpeech he 


makes to Satan, on their ſuppoſed ad- 


vantage over the enemy (1), 

r F rey ras 

of weight, 

Of hard contents, &c. 
His ſentiments in the infernal aſſem- 
bly (2) are every way conformable to 
his character. Such are his apprehen- 
fions of a ſecond battle, his horrors 


of annihilation, and his chuſing to be 


(1) V. 621. (2) B. ii, 


(5) Levit. vii. 30. 


miſerable rather than not to be (3); 
who would loſe, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual 
being? 
To periſh gl, ſwallow d up and 
loſt 
InthewidewolboftncreatedNight, 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion 
EL1's $0Ns] This is what we 
have recorded by the ſacred hiſtorian' 
(4). Our poet here ſays they were 
guilty of two crimes, luſt, and vio- 
lence. The firſt, when they debauched 


| | the women who aſſembled at the door 


of the tabernacle. They were guilty 
of the ſecond crime, when inſtead of 
being contented with that portion of 
the victim, which Moſes by the law 


| had appointed for the prieſts ( 5 ), 


(3) B. ii. 146. (4) 1 Sam. ii. 
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And injury and outrage: and when night 
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Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the ſons 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine. 
Witneſs the ſtreets of Sodom, and that night 


In Gibeah, when the hoſpitable door 


Expos d a matron to avoid worſe rape. 

Theſe were the prime in order and in might; 
The reſt were long to tell, though far renown d, 
'Th' Ionian Gods, of Javan's iſſue held 


they ſeized. by force on any other 
part that pleaſed them (1). 
So pon] Theſe two examples of 
lawleſs violence are well known from 
Gen. (2) and Judges (3). 
MAaTRON] The ſacred text tells 
us that this woman was only the Le- 
vite's concubine, and not his wife, 
However, in theſe early ages, the dif- 
ference betwixt a concubine and a 
wife was not ſo remarkable as at pre- 
ſent, which might eaſily be proved by 
numberleſs examples. Hence our po- 
et, who was- particularly well ac- 


quainted with antiquity , gives her 


the ſame appellation, which is now 
applied to married women only, Add 
to this, that the word in the original 


ſome other paſſages rendered wire, 
as of Keturah, Abraham's ſecond wife 
(4) 

PRIME] Our poet calls the 8 
an Deities the chief of the apoſtate ſpi- 
rits. The reaſon of this is, that theſe 
are the idols who are mentioned in 
the moſt ancient records, viz. by the 
ſacred text, The Grecian and Ro- 
man Deities are much later, as we have 
no account of them for ſeveral ages 
after Moſes ; wherefore Milton con- 
ſiders them as of an inferior order and 
degree: and it is known too, that theſe 
Greek and Roman Deities were deriy- 
ed from the Gods of this country, 

Javan's ISSUE] Javan was the 
fourth ſon of Japhet, the ſon of Noah 


* 


here tranſlated concuBINE, is in (5). His deſcendants having peopled 
(1) 1 Sam. ii. 13, 14, 15. (2) C. xix. (3) C. xix (4) Gen. xxv. 1. 


(7) Vide Gen, x. 2. 


N 
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Gods, yet conſeſt later than heav'n and earth 
Their boaſted parents; Titan Heav'n's firſt born 


Greece, it came to be called Tonia, | Thus Orpheus i in his kywa to Saturn 


and the Grecians Ionians, from his 

name. This becomes more probable 
upon reflecting that the Hebrew word 
Javan may be alſo read Ion. This 


is Joſephus opinion of the origin of | 


the name in the place quoted in the 
margin (1), which the earned Bo- 
chart has confirmed by a great many 
authorities (2). Thus the ſcholiaſt u- 
pon Ariſtophanes (3) ſays, d, rag rde 
Exxnvag Iaovag of BapCapor exanuy, © Om- 
© nes Graecos Barbari Iaonas appel- 
& labant.” And Homer mentions a 
people of Greece, whom he calls Iao- 


nes (4), 
Ey d #} Borwrol, 3 Idovee tAxexirovec. 
Bochart joins the Macedonians with 


the other Greeks, under this name of 


Jonians, founding himſelf upon the 
paſſage of the prophet Daniel (50 
where he calls Alexander king of Ja- 
van. Thus we ſee with what reaſon 
Milton calls the Grecian Deities the 
offspring of Javan, who frlt peopled 
Greece. | 


BOASTED PARENTS] The theo- 
logy of the Greeks, with relation to | 
Saturn, went no further than to make 


(1) Ant. I. iii. c. 3. 
(5). C. viii. 21. 
(9) Theog. 137. 


(6) In Satur, 


calls him (6), 
T athg Te GN, 2 Ovupavy dtp og. 
Terra ere 3 
404 fo. 
And again, | 
Tete S. unrig Kaxapav, ei- 
pd ro. 
« Divina Terra, mater beatorum, 
© hominumque mortalium (7). 
In the ſame manner Homer in his 
hymn to the Earth (8), 
Ratet Sto 4611p, d, Od n. 
TOS» 
' © Salve Deam mater, Coeli UXOF 
6e ſtellati. 


Heſiod after naming thedifferentchib- 


dren of Tellus, or the Earth(g), 
Tue & Aid Gr noveres yerers 75 8 an 
A,. 
e Poſt hos natus minimus eſt Setur· 
© nus vafer. 


| And in another place che Theayn- 


ny, ver. 45; deſcribing the Muſes, _ 
Otõy yevog aiforoy pd roy XAGuory andy 
- EZ Sp xu, be Tara q Ouparrog tue trix/on, 
O!r' in Tov tyevorlo F201 e dre dd 
And Aeſchylus in Supplices ver.899. 


Q g, yas moi Zev. 


(2) Phaleg. I. m. 2. 3. 


Now Homer and Heſiod were, accor- 
(3) Acharnenſ. (4) Il. = 685. 
(7) P. 107. edit. Steph. (8) V. i. 
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With his enormous brood, | 


and birth- right ſei⁊ d 


By younger Saturn, he from mightier Jove 
His own and Rhea 8 ſon like meaſure found ; 


ding to ty Ak the firſt who gave 
a Theogony to the Greeks, Herod. 
lib, ii. cap. 53. 

To the ſame purpoſe Lactantius 
(1), © Non poterat enim dicere(Or- 
"© pheus) Jovem eſſe principem re- 
© rum, qui erat Saturno genitus, ne- 
que Saturnum ipſum qui Coelo na- 
* tus ferebatur. In the firſt ages it 
was common to ſay of a perſon whoſe 
Origin and birth was unknown, that 
he was the ſon of Heaven and Earth, 
and to this we muſt aſcribe the fables 
which the poets tell us of Saturn, 
much like theſe of the Americans of 
Cuzco, who believed that their firſt 
Ynca, or Emperor who taught them 
to build cities and live tagether in ſo- 
cicties, was the offspring of the Sun, 


as we are informed by Garcilaſſo de | 


la Vega, ones gy of the Ynca's 
(2). 

Tiran Mane! N's FIRST 
BORN] So Orpheus ſpeaks of them 
in one of his hymns, 

Trrivig, Tas vd g Obpavy A . 
Tag I walnp TM trix KONEETKEY 
| Tal8agrenciuv welas Obpaydc, dg rixer cd. 


64 ]llos vero pater Titanas cogno- 
© minavit 
c“ Filios ſuos objurgans magnus 
* Coelus. 
We have the hiſtory of the Titans by 
Apollodorus (4), who tells us, that 
being the children of Heaven and 
Earth, they were giants, and attack · 
ing their father Coelus, expelled him 
the throne, and placed Saturn their 
youngelt brother in his ſtead. But the 
firſt uſe he made of his power was to 
thruſt the Titans down into Tarta- 
rus. | 
YOUNGER SATUR xJAccording 


to the poets Saturn was the youngelt 


ſon of Coelusand Terra. Thus He+ 

ſiod (5) as above, 

Tos 8 hi Snnorareg vero Kpovog _ 
AUgeHTiIC» 

& Poſt illos minimus natus ol Satur- 
nus vafer. 

And Apollodorus, in the ane man · 

ner, calls him Nrorarù dravroy K povoyy 

The youngeſt of them all (6). 
RREA'Ss 80N] Every one knows 

that Jupiter was the ſon of Saturn and 

Rhea. So the Greek epigrammatiſt, 

Ziva toy Pacing Pen Texty T9 I xοðõ. 


(t) Div. Inſt. I. i. e. 5. (2) Lib. i. c. 15. (3) Theog. 207. (#4) Bib, 
I. i. e. 1. (5) Theog. 137. (6) Bib. I. i. c. 1. 
N 2 
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And Homer a), 
Tpdc yap Y tn Kpovy aal. at, Fo rixt 
Pein, | 
Zebg, no tys g 4 ae iyi pole d- 
vdo Co. 
Three brother Deities from £ Saturn 
came, 
And ancient Rhea, Earth" s immor- 
tal dame, 
Aſſign'd by lot our triple rule we 
know. | PoPE. 
Some have thought the Platonic phi- 
loſophers drew from hence their noti- | 
on of the Triad. T>«9r34v,6 vis An oc, 
5 73 x60 N, Which the Chriſtian Pla- 
toniſts fooliſhly took to be an obſcure 
hint of the ſacred Trinity. Plato (2) 
tells us that Homer was the author 
Thc | Tov Inpuvpyinuv riding U@Torartag 
( 3). Lactantius gives the beſt, and, 
as it would ſeem, the true account of 
the origin of this fable (4) ; he ſuppo- 
ſes it to be a fragment of ancient hiſ- 
tory, importing that the empire of 
the then known world was divided a- 
mong the three brothers, to Jupiter 
the Oriental part was allotted, which 
was called heaven, as being the region 
of light, or the ſun, to Pluto the Occi- 
dental, or darker regions, and to Nep- 
tune the ſovereignty of the ſeas. This 
agrees exattly with Homer's account 
(F, 
Tpi xb I wavra dqiqagal, Tm I Frepuopt 
— | 
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HTos &ywv FAQ X0v co GAG veritfery ole, 
TIzanoguvay Ailing N' it & o neporvie, 
Zivg ix dp 
Aſſign'd by lot our triple rule we 
know; 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades be- 
low, 
O'er che wide clouds, and or the 
ſtarry plain, 
 Etherial Jove extends his bigh do- 
main 
My court beneath the hoary waves Si 
keep. PopR. 
Callimachus mentions this diviſion 
of the univerſe in his __ to Jupt- 
ter, ver. 58. 
To ror n eporepmycviec rip Ts 
oed vx pet yypery £ , i ridaloios I- 
XOv, 
MN Nec tibi par \fratrum, quamyis 
“ praecederet annis, 
Invidit, quae ſorte tenes, coeleſtia 
templa. 
The learned Bochart (6) makes Ham 
to be Jupiter, to whoſe ſhare Africa 
fell, moſt of which being within the 
Tropics is very hot, therefore thought 
to be neareſt to heaven, Thus Lucan 
(7)s an 
Terrarum primam Lybiam, nam 
* proximacoelo eſt, 

* (Ut probat ipſe calor) tetigit 
He makes Shem to be Pluto, to whoſe 
lot Aſia fell, and Japhet, Neptune, 
who got Europe and the Iſlands of the 


(i) H. xv. 187. (2) In Gerz (3)Vide 6 in Philopatr. Ariſtot. de Coelo lib. i. 
c. 1. (4) Div, Inſt, I. i. c. xi. (5) Il. xv. 189. (6) Phaleg. I. i. c. 1, Lb. ix 
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Mediterranean for his portion. Mil- 
ton has formed this account of Jupi- 
ter from Heſiod, who tells us that be- 
ing aſſiſted by his uncles, the ſons of 
Coelus and Terra, and having got the 
thunder from them, he dethroned his 
father Saturn, and took poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom (1). 1215 

Ae. pF eraTponaoryvirus GA0av aro * 

N _ | "wav St 5:40',01 

Oůᷣpævid eg, ic Net nn e 
oO oi artumonvrrd xdpy evipytoigav,  » 
Ads bt n 15 alt * 


. 
© + & 


3s / 


vor, 


Ka nee 1 


Tois cricuvog, Ae abend &- . 


| vdo i 59! 
C golvit vero patruos noxiisa vin 
be eulis 
s «Coeligenes, quos pater amens * 
= 60 xerat. ef 
© Qui ei retulerunt gratiam beef. 
* «© ciorum 
© Dederuntque tonitru et fulmen et 
1 fulgur, 
% Quibus G 
* ralibuſque imperat. 
Apollodorus (2) tells the ſame tory, 
only with this variation, that it was 
by the aſſiſtance of his brethren, the 
| elder ſons of Saturn, and not his 
uncles, that Jupiter dethroned his fa- 
ther. Ennius, from Euemerus, gives 


(1) Theog. 500. 
(5) Lib. i. c. 10. 
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ö 
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(2) Bib. I. i. 0. 2, 
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another i for Jupiter 8 dethron- x 
ing Saturn; that the latter had at- 
tempted to tale away his life. Sa- 
*© turno data eſt ſors, ut caveret, ne 
« filius eum regno expelleret. Ille e- 
* levandae ſortis, atque effugiendi 
* periculi gratia, inſidiatus eſt Jovi, 
cut eum necaret, Jupiter cognitis 
*<inſidiis, rcegnum ſibi denuo vindica- 
<'vit, ac fugavit Saturnum.“ Virgil 
appears to have followed this ac- 
count (3) 
primus ab actherio venit Saturnus 
* Olympo, - | | 
Arma Jovis fugiens yu regnisexl 
„ ademptis. 


And Ovid (4), 


% Haec ego Sun memini tel- 
- © larereceptum 2 

Coelitibus regnis ab Jove ran. 

*erat, 

And Aeſchylus, Eumen. 644. 
Ari © ide Hr, mproCurny Kpovov. * 

 UsvareinG}] Lactantius expreſſes 


| himſelf much in the ſame manner, 


when ſpeaking of this action of Jupi- 
ter's (5), Nonne a prima ſua pue- 
*© ritia impius ac paene parricida de- 
** prehenditur ? Cum patrem regno 
© expulit ac fugavit. Nec expecta- 
© vit mortem decrepiti ſenis cupidi- 
© tate regnandi.” 

In CRETE] Heſiod informs us, 


(3) Aen. vil, 320, (4) Faſt. lib. i. 


(1). 


102 PARADISE LOST. 
that when Rhea was to bring forth 


Jove, ſhe fled into Crete, in order to 
conceal herſelf from her husband Sa- 
turn, and there brought him forth 


457 Aber, Kyiryg © wiova - 


3 45 Aetibures ae rtAXE re- 
pr Og | f 

Apollodorus ſays that Rhea brought 
forth Jupiter in the Dictaean eave in 
that inland (2), Ne weapryiveras petv d 
Kpyryv, òrnvixc Tov Ate iN, vriy - 
ve. Tevꝗ & bs e de Aleryę Ate. Hence 
our poet, in another place (3), calls 
him Dictaean Jove. Ennius in his 
tranſlation of the ſacred hiſtory of Eu- 
emerus, tells us that he died and was 
buried in thatiſland. © Deinde Jupi- 
< ter, aetate peſſumacta, in Creta vi- 
4 nete et ad Deos ablit, 
© eumque Curetes filii ſui curaverunt, 
c“ decoraveruntque eum, et ſepul- 
« chrum ejus eſt in oppido Gnoſſo— 
* inque ſepulchro ejus eſt inſcriptum | 
© antiquis literis Graecis ZAN Ko- 
© xoT.” Lactantius (4) cites two 
verſes from the Sybil warren 


poſe (5), 


wy tio e vexuay Sans vaſadv- 


— rin #360 wojec . 


3 Theog · 477. (2) L. i. p. 3. 


(5) Oracul. Sybil. lib. viii. init. (6) 


Book I. 
« Maney exanimos, ſimulacraque 


c luce cafentum 
© Infelix quorum ſe jactat Creta ſe- 
© pulcris. 
Hence Virgil calls Crete the dot 
Jupiter (6), 1 
Creta Jovis magni medio jacer 
66 in ſula ponto. f 
Strabo relates the ſtory of the birthof 
Jupiter in Crete after Heſiod's man · 


ner (7), and takes notice of the Or- 
gia, or ceremonies performed in his 


honour, Ev & 75 xpiry g rar, xa ro 
Ty Aut led dg Imeleretro per” Oppiacuy. 
© In Creta autem praeter haec pecu- 
© liariter etiam Jovis ſacra peragun- 
* tur cum Orgiis.” Diodorus Sicu- 
lus mentions two of the name of Ju- 
piter, the firſt reigned in Crete, died, 
and was buried there (8), Liyduivei 3? 
2 Trepov Alæ Tov dIexpov petv Olpmrd, the I 
 Kprne nab. Callimachus ſeems 


to doubt whether he wh buen in 


Crete or Arcadia 9), 


218. of A Iietowy ty 7 eee 


Eid, ot i Iv Apnadidgo———o— 
Vet he afterwards ſays he was carried 


to Crete to be brought up ne 
NI de, xojploodnt | 
Keub 10e ene 77 e als 
Sedo. 8 
ede te deditp 


; nnn 


(3) B. xX. 4. cho 1. e. . 
Aen. iii. 104. (7) Lib. x. p. 46 8. 


(8) L. ii. p. 194. edit. Rhod, (9) Hym. in Jov. 6, 
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And Ida known; thenoe on the ſnowy topp 
Of cold Olympus rur d the middle air 10 


Io A] Ida was a famous mountain Ida in that ifland, wherefore he goes 
in Crete, where the poets ſay Jupiter | on to {peak of other places where he 
was born and lived for ſome time. was thought to reſide, viz. Ida in 


Thus Callimachns as above, Phrygia,and mount Olympuzin Thef: 
(ed, of wav . faly. 
weden.) (1) OLYMPUs] This ens mouns 


However tho' it is certain there was tain divides Macedonia from Tbeſſa- 
ſoch a mountain in Crete from the | ly, as Pauſanias informs us (5). Here 
teſtimony of the ancient geographers | Jupiter fixed his reſidence, as we-al- 
(a), yetit would ſeem more probable, readyobſervedfromEnemmrus, Hence 
that our poet hore means that mount | he is generally called Olympius jupi- 
Ida in Phrygia near Troy, where qu - ter, and by Homer ſo frequently zeur 
piter was particularly honoured, and | oxvur; (6). The poets always take 
thought ſometimes to reſide. Hence Olympus for heaven. Thus Virgil 
Homer calls him Idaean Jove, | ſpeaking of the Apotheoſis 4 


ro. Nu; irt Tpgen nard ame & nis (7), 


pars. * — — wiratur limen 
And Q. PS hey „ Olympi. 
Jove (%% Ziwo;) adds (3) Homer conſtantly calls it the 2 of 
- 'O lx av olg inidiputractovog. | the Gods (8), ; 
* Qui Mon ſemper ſuis intuetur o- oy {5 Oavurorixipccts,iv abavaros 7 og 
Kaas. zv. | | 


And Aeneas, who was himſelf a Phry-] And again, 
gian, gives him the ſame title (4), | Abe ＋ e Joy Sed dog, al * 
Idaeumque Jovem, Phrygiamque | n. 
s ex ordine matrem Milton calls it sNowY OLYMPUS 
© Invocat—— after Heſiod, who characterizes it in 
Milton had already mentioned his be- the ſame manner (9), 
ing known and worſhipped in Crete, —# x6 Jt xapn vipodevIog Oxuury. By 
fo that it would have been ſuperſſu | © Reſonat vero vertex nivoſi Olym- 
ous to have ſaid any thing more about pi. | | 


(1) Vide Apollodor. Bibl. I. i. c. 1, (2) Strab. I. x..472. Pauſan. I. v. 299. 
(3) Tap. I. i. (4) Aen. vii. 139. (5) L. vi. p. 553. (6) Vide Strab. I. vii. 
p. 642. (7) B. v. 56. (8) II. v. 360. (9) Theog. 42. 


104. 
Their higheſt heav n; or on the Delphian cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 


DELPHIAN CLIFF] A tranſlati- 
on of Sromiruc ANN WiTpa. Oed. T. 


471. Every one knows this to be 
the famous oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phos in Phocis, near mount Parnaſ- 
ſus. The ancients thought it the 
middle of the earth. Hence Aeſchylus 


in the Choephorae 1036. calls it 
Me iWpupce AoZiy ito. 
Our poet takes notice of it here with 


great reaſon, as being one of the moſt 
famous places in ancient hiſtory for 
the worſhip of the Pagan Divinities. 
Theſe two poets agree exactly with 
the deſcriptions of the ancient geo- 
graphers. Thus Strabo (1), Ago! we- 
rde xopiov, Fearpoeries, KATA KOPT- 
DNT 79 wavraoy, g rhy monty, © Del- 
ce phi, locum ſaxoſum, forma theatri, 
ec in cujus vertice fanum eſt et urbs.“ 
Heliodorus' words may ſerve for a 
commentary to theſe of Strabo,where 
deſcribing Delphos, tov yap ppupiov &- 
re v g avroo xiding dxporixic 5 Taprao- 
co d pt, — AﬀYoot rhv trol v 
TyzonTrioduevoc, © Veluti munitio quae- 
£ dam eſt arx natura conſtituta, Par- 
& naſſus dependet prominentibus la- 
* teribus, urbem, quaſi ſinu quodam 


*« ample&ens.” Pauſanias gives us 


the — idea of its ſituation (2), A- 


(1) L. ix. p. 1 
(5) L. xvi. p. 427. edit. Rhodom, 
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pic N 7} dag dvarrec did wache wepl xe- 
TH x. Urbs ipſa Delphis, qua- 
vis ex parte in clivum reſupinatur. 
The ſame author informs us (3), 
that the town had its name from Del- 
phus the ſon of Apollo and Phya, 
tho' Apollodorus (4) ſays, that The- 
mis gave oracles in this place be- 
fore Apollo took poſſeſſion of it. Di- 
odorus Siculus (5) tells us, that this 
oracle was found out by means of a 
goatherd, who happening to look 
down into a hole of the earth (in the 
ſame ſpot where afterwards the tem- 
ple was built) became immediately en. 
dued with a prophetic ſpirit, and be- 
gan to foretell future events; which 
the people in the neighbourhood ob- 
ſerving, they cauſed erect a temple o- 
ver this prophetic chaſm, and ap- 
pointed a prieſteſs to keep it and de- 
liver oracles, being ſeated over this 
aperture in the ground. | 
Do bon] This was an oracle of 
Jupiter, and hence Homer calls him 
Dodonaeus (6), + 1 
Zed da ode, Naarn, TyxoJs 
vaiav, 


Awdovng wittov er F 
The ſcholiaſt on this place informs 


us, that this at Dodona was the oldeſt 


(3) Ibid. p. 619. (4) Bib. I. i. c. 4. 


(6) II. xvi. 233. 
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oracle in Greece, being erected by 
Deucalion immediately after the de- 
luge which happened in his time, that 
is, about 1529 years before our Sa- 
viour, according to. the Arundelian 
marbles. The reſponſes of this oracle 
were given from an oak. So Homer 
(1), 

Toy J g AuJorny paro GUN, oppo Beoto 

Ex Spuog viinopord Arg Bunny ExeruCn, 

* Hunc autem in Dodonam dicebat 

© ire, ut Dei 

* Ex quercu alto Jovis conſilium 

„ audiret. 
And after him Aeſchylus in Prometh. 
v. 8 29, giving the place the ſame epi · 
thet of STORM, 

Thy aituworoy &up Audavny, I 

Mavrea, Fug T kg Feonpwly Avg, 

Tepag r dcricor, al ampoonyopor e. 
And Lucian ſpeaking of this grove 
of Dodona (2), Ex Tav pod &jvav lep 
dro pfpitaca porn, Ex ramis ſacram e- 
© mittens vocem.“ Virgil ſeems to 
allude to this manner of giving ora- 
cles (3), 

« —Habitae Graiis oracula quercus. 
There are different accounts how this 
ſound was formed, which was thought 
to proceed from the trees. Suidas ſays 
this was done by a number of braſs 
kettles placed contiguous to each o- 
ther, ſo that one being ſtruck they all 
reſounded. Pliny from (4) Varro ſays 


(1) Odyſſ. xix. 296. 
(s) Apoll. I. i. c. 9. 
(8) L. vii. P+ 327. 


(2) Amor. 


9 
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(3) Georg. ii. 16. 
(6) Ap. ſchol, Sophoclis in Trachin, 
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this noiſe was made by bells, but Pau- 
ſanias (in Achaicis) aſcribes it to 
doves kept among the trees (5). 

We find by a verſe of Heſiod (6), 
that the Pelaſgi were the ancient in- 
habitants of Dodona. The verſe is 
as follows, | 

Aud, ny me Tthdo yo, favor dev. 
Podonam, fagumque Pelaſgorum 

& ſedes, venit. 

Homer's ſcholiaſt ſays that the Pelaſ- 
gi came into this country, being dri- 
ven out of Boeotia by the Aetoli. 
Herodotus, when ſpeaking of the o- 
racle of Dodona (7), agrees that the 
Pelaſgi firſt inhabited that place, ad- 
ding, that it was the oldeſt oracle in 
Greece, and for ſome time the only 
one, To yap dn wavriuv Tito vevopure A- 
X#iugraTaOV Tay & Exxyot xen avar, % 
nv Tov Xpovov TiTov peSvov. The ſame ac- 
count of it is given by Strabo (8), 
Eg de (wavreo 79 ty Audovy) Thacoyav 
gebe, & c. Oraculum in Dodona 
** fundatum eſt a Pelaſgis, quos fama 


fert eorum qui in Graecia domi- 


* nati ſunt, fuiſſe antiquiſſimos.” He 
goes on afterwards to relate an an- 
cient tradition concerning it,that this 
temple of Dodona was firſt built in 
Theſſaly, whence it was carried to 
Dodona, where it remained ever af - 
ter, 


(4) Lib. xxxvi. c. 13. 
(7) L. ii. c. 52. 
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Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old 
Fled over Adria to th Heſperian fields, 


DOR1CLAND] This was the 
name given to ſeveral parts of anci- 
ent Greece, which were at different 
times poſſeſſed by the deſcendants of 
Dorus the ſon of Helen. Herodotus 
tells us (1), that their firſt ſettlement 
was in Phthiotis, after which coming 
into the Peloponneſus, they gave it the 
name of Doris. However it would ſeem 
that this name did not long continue. 
The country which was properly cal- 
led Doris comprehends that tract of 
ground lying betwixt the Ambracian 
gulph on the Weſt, and the Malian 
ſea on the Eaſt, being bounded on the 
North by mount Oeta and Pindus,and 
on the South by the territory of Agri- 
nium, a City upon the river Achelous; 
In this territory was the Doric Tetra- 
polis, or four cities, viz. Erineus, Boi- 
um, Pindus, Citinium,mentioned fre- 
quently by Strabo and the other geo- 
graphers. However our poet ſeems to 
have uſed this name in a larger ſenſe ; 
and indeed a great part of Greece 
ſeems to have uſed the Doric dialect, 
as Strabo ſays (2), Aoxyo: Jt Jopitav d- 
Tavrtc d Thy CuuTdTAY ENIKPETHARY, ec Vi- 
t dentur autem Dorice loqui omnes, 
© ob Dorienſium eminentiam.” And 


ſo Aeſchylus in the Perſae v. 18 3. op- 


11) Lib. i. c. 56. 
Euemeri ſacr. Hiſt. 


(2) Lib. viii. p. 333. 


poſes the Doric dreſs in general to 
that of the Perſians, 

H Terror Teprinorg morn wiry 

H aure Awpinotos. 
Stephanus mentions the various mi- 
grations of this people (who left their 
names to different parts of Greece) in 
Aw pov. | 

FLEDOveER ADR1aJSaturn being 
expelled his kingdom by his ſon Jupi- 
ter, took his flight acroſs the Adriatic 
ſea into Italy, where he afterwards go- 
verned jointly with Janus, who is 


thought to have been the firſt, who 


brought men to unite together in civil 
ſocieties in theſe parts. Thus Macrobi- 
us (3), Janus, cum Saturnum claſſe 
<< pervetumexcepiſlet hoſpitio, et ab 
eo edoctus peritiam ruris, ferum il- 
lum, et rudem ante fruges conditas 
victum, in melius redegiſſet, regni e- 
© um ſocietate muneravit.“ Ennius 
gives us much the ſame account of his 
flight (4), © Poſt haec deinde Saturno 
6e data eſt ſors, ut caveret, ne eum ſili- 
© us regno expelleret. Ille inſidia- 
e tus eſt Jovi ut eum necaret. Jupi- 
ter cognitis inſidĩis, regnum ſibi de- 
* nuo vindicavit ac fugavit Satur- 
* num. Quiĩ cum jactus eſſet per om- 
© nes terras, perſequentibus armatis, 


(3) Sat. I. i. c. 7, (4) Ex 
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© quos ad eum comprehendendum, 
cel necandum Jupiter miſerat, vix 
cin Italia, locum in quo lateret inve- 
ce nit.“ In the ſame manner Virgil(1), 
Primus ab aetherio venit Saturnus 
cc Olympo 
Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul | 
ademptis. 
6 Latiumque vocari 
& Maluit, his quoniam latuiſſet tutus 
*inoris. 
Prudentius talks of it more ironical- 
ly, as being a Chriſtian (2), 
* Sum Deus, advenio fugiens, prae- 
ce pete latebras, 
ee Occultate ſenem gnati feritate 90 
c ranni 
“ Dejeftum ſolio—— 
Virgil ſays that he was the firſt who ci- 
vilized the ancient inhabitants of Ita- 
ly, which is to be underſtood of his do- 
ing this in conjunction with Janus, 
as we have before obſerved (3), 
. © Ts genus indocile, et diſperſum 
© montibus altis 
© Compoſuit, legeſque dedit 
So the Sybil, 
Ilparirog wiv dvdocey int xFoviav Kpovog 
dvd. 
which muſt be underſtood of the bar- 
barous nations inhabiting Italy when 
Saturn arrived upon that coaſt. Our 
poet here calls him o LD, as he was 
one of the firſt who was honoured as 
a God in Italy. Thus Macrobius calls 
(1) Aen. vii. 319. 
(s) Phal. I. i. c. 1. 
(9) L. i. 104. 


(6) Ant. I. i. 
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him The chief of the Gods (4). © In 


* hoc Saturni cultu, quemDEor uu 

© PRINCIPEM dicitis.” Bochart has 

laboured to prove that Saturn and 

Noah are the ſame perſon (5), by 
comparing the accounts we have of 
Saturn in prophanehiſtory,with thoſe 
of the Patriarch Noah tranſmitted to 
us by Moſes. But it would ſeem pro- 
bable from chronology that Saturn is 
much younger than the aera of the 
deluge. 

HESPER1AN] Heſperia was a 
name given by the Greeks in common 
to Italy and Spain, either from Heſ- 
perus the brother of Atlas, king of 
Mauritania, or from the evening ſtar, 
called Heſperus; the Grecians by this 
name intimating their Weſtern ſitua 
tion with reſpect to them. Thus Dio- 
nyſius of Hallicarnaſſus (6), Te 3: 
po Tyrav Exivis A Eonepicty auThv di- 
xiv, © Antea enim Graeci Heſperiam 


(2) Cont. Sym. 


© Italiam cognominavere. Virgil 
gives it this name, as he ſays from the 
Greeks (7), 
© Eſt locus, Heſperiam Graii cogno- 
© mine dicunt 
6 nunc fama minores 
© Italiam dixiſſe 
And again (8), 
Ad terram Heſperiam venies— 
Lucan calls it by the ſame name (9), 
6e Finis et Heſperiae promoto limi- 
&© te Varus. 


(3) Aen. viii. 321. (4) Sat. i. c. 7. 
(7) Ken. i. 781, (8) Aen. ii, 781. 
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Spain was alſo called Heſperia, and | 


ſometimes Heſperia Ultima, being the 
furtheſt part of the then known world 
to the Weſtward. So Horace (1), 
Qui nunc Heſperia ſoſpes ab ulti- 
«© ma. 
In oppoſition to this, Italy was ſome- 
times called Heſperia Magna ; thus 
Virgil (2), 
 *Seu vos Heſperiam py pans. 
© niaquearva, 
CELT1C] That third part of 
France according to the ancient Ro- 
man diviſion, which diſtinguiſhed it 
into Belgia, Aquitania, and Celtica. 

Thus Caeſar (3), © Gallia eſt omnis 

ce diviſa in partes tres, quarum unam 
6 incolunt Belgae, aliam Aquitani, 
ce tertiam qui ipſorum lingua Celtae, 
« noſtra Galli appellantur. And 
Pomponius Mela (4), © A Pyrenaea 
6 2d Garumnam, Aquitania; ab eo 
% ad Sequanam Celtae, inde ad Rhe- 
c num pertinent Belgae.” Our poet 
here ſeems to make uſe of the word 
Celtic, in a larger ſenſe, as compre- 
hending not only Gaul, but alfo Ger- 
In this he has followed 
the ancients, who uſed it in the 
ſame vague and undetermined ſenſe, 
Thus Plutarch, in his life of Caeſar, 


ee, Ody6: 
(5) L. iv. p. 176. 
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All theſe and more came flocking; but with looks 


(2) Aen, . 569. 
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uſes promiſcuouſly the names k 
and Taxerey, Celts and Gauls; and 
Strabo ſpeaking of Gaul, calls it Ti» be 
Tov Axxtd Kirrixyy, *© Celticam Tranſ- 
* alpinam (5).” Suidas calls the Ger- 
mans upon the Rhine by this name'of 
Celts, Kro, ivoun e, of ACD 
Tepudvot, of dup. Tly P mordpov dvr. 
Nay Cluverius endeavours to make 
it appear, that not only the Gauls, 
but the Illyrians, Britons, and Spa- 
niards were anciently called by this 
common name of Celts,and ſpoke the 
Celtic language with a ſmall variation 
of dialects. 

OUTMOST ISLES] Milton here 
means theſe idols which we had from 
the continent. Our Saxon anceſtors 
coming over into England, while they 
were yet Pagans, A. C. CCOCCXLIX, 
brought over the worſhip of their i- 
dols with them. The principal Dei- 
ties that people adored were ſeven, 
from whoſe names we have {till the 
denomination of the days of the week; 
the Sun, the Moon, Tuyſco, whence 
Tueſday, Woden, whence Wedͤneſ- 
day, Thor, whence Thurſday, the 
the female idol Friga, whence Friday, 
and Seater, whence Saturday, have 
their names. Verſtegan has given us 


(3) Bello G. I. i. (4) L. in. e. 2. 
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Down caſt and damp, yet ſuch wherein appear'd 77 
Obſcure ſome glimps of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in deſpair, to have found themſelves not loſt 

In loſs itſelf ; which on his count'nance caſt 

Like doubtful hue: but he his wonted pride 

Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais d 


the names of ſeveral more of the Sax- 
on idols, but theſe are more inconſi- 
derable (1). By the UTMOST FSLES 
Milton here means Britain, Ireland, 
and the adjacent iſlands, which by the 
ancients - were thought the outmoſt 
boundaries of the world, 
Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Bri- 
* tannos. | 
Thus Dio Caſſius tells us, due when 
A. Plautius was going to lead his ar- 
my into Britain, the ſoldiers had al- 
moſt mutinied (2), Nc Ew The elxd Atvnc 
Cpareuoovreg iy avdxrvy, * Indigne fe- 
& rentem, quod extra orbem terra- 
© rum bellum eſſet gerendum.“ They 
talked in the ſame way of Thule, or 
Schetland (3); Virgil, 
“ Tibi ſerviat ultima Thule. 
And Seneca calls Thule uULT1MA in 
the ſame ſenſe (4); and Pliny (5), 
« Ultima omnium (inſularum) quae 


(1) Sax. Antiq. c. iii. 
Brit. Geog. i. 30. (4) Med. 379. 
(7) B. v. 65. (8) C. xi. ſt. 3 5. 


| 


(2) L. Ix. p. 677. 
(5) L. iv. Ce 16. 


© memorantur, Thule,” Nay we find 
the ſame Divinities worſhippedi in Ice- 
land as in Germany, viz. Thor, Wo- 
den, &c. as Arngrim Jonas informs 
us (6). 

Damp] Mr. Richardſon in his 
notes on this place obſerves, that the 
ſuffocating vapour frequently riſing 
in mĩnes, is properly called a damp, 
producing ſickneſs, and even death 
in thoſe whom it ſurprizes, with pale 
and ghaſtly countenances, which then 
may be ſaid to be dampt, or damp. 
The poet uſes the ſame epithet in a · 
nother place (7), | 

me DAMP horror chill'd 
At ſuch bold words 

SEMBLANCE] Appearance. This 
word is often uſed by Spencer. Thus 
the firſt book of the Fairy Queen 

8), 


. (3) Cellar. I. ii. c. 4. Cambd. 
(6) Rev, Iſland, I. i. c. 7. 
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Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. 
Then ſtrait commands that at the warlike ſound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be up-rear d 


His mighty ſtandard; that proud honour claim'd 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall: 


And often ſemblance made to ſcape! 
out of their hands. 
And again (1), 
' And to fair ſemblance doth light 
faith annex. 
GENTLY RALS'D —- THEIR 


couraG E] In imitation of Virgil, 
who deſcribes Aeneas cheering his 
men after their eſcape from a terrible 


ſtorm (2), 
ddictis moerentia pectora mulcet, 
© © ſocii (neque enim ignari ſumus 
ante malorum) 
6e O paſſi graviora. Dabit Deus his 
ce quoque ſinem. 
Ulyſſes encourages his companions in 
the ſame manner when about to paſs 
the rock Scylla (3), 
Aurap ty Siavng ov dra traps 
Mea xiog iruoos moaparadov avipes ix 


Soy. 8 
Milton does not amuſe his reader with 


repeating the encouraging things Sa- 


tan might ſay to his angels while they 
were forming into battle array. He 
Judiciouſly defers Satan's oration to a 

(1) B. iii. 1. 54. (2) Aen. i. 201. 
(s) Fairy Queen. (6) B. vii. 443+ 
P- 244+ (8) Haereſ. 3 4. 


more quiet moment, and which will 
give him full leiſure to make it. Eu- 
ſtathius has the ſame remark upon Ho- 
mer's conduct on a ſimilar occaſion 
(4) 
CLARIONS] A ſort of ſmall, ſhrill 

trumpet. Spencer (5), 

With ſhaumes and trumpets, and 

with CLAR10Ns ſweet. 

Our poet, in another place, calls the 
voice of the cock a cLAR10N (6), 

—thocnmms cock whelhe anion 

ſounds 
The ſilent hours 
AzAz ELI] This is the name of one 

of the Eypiyoper, or Angels, who, ac- 
cording to the Jewiſh tradition, fell 
in love with the daughters of men be- 
fore the floqd, and having polluted 
themſelves with them, were caſt out 
of heaven by God, as a puniſhment 
for their crime. The author of the 
fragment under the name of the Pa- 
triarch Enoch,calls one of their chiefs 
Azalzel, Aden (7): and Epiphani- 
us tells us (>), that Mark, the foun- 


(3) Odyſſ. xii. 206. (4) II. xvi. 130. 


(7) Ap. Scaliger, not, in Euſeb, Cron, 
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Who forthwith from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd 
Th' imperial enſign, which full high advanc't 
Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind 
With gems and golden luſtre rich imblaz d, 
Seraphic arms and trophies: all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds: 

At which the univerſal hoſt upſent 


der of the Marcoſian ſect, uſed to in- 
voke the devil, whom he called Az A- 
ZEL, and cites the following verfes 
of an ancient Chriſtian poet to prove 
his aſſertion, 

A co xoprye oo wre Earay ale 

Ar aſytxinng Juyc td Atalnn wont. 
Thus tranſlated by Bochart, 

. Haec tu illa Satanae fretus auxilio 

__ 

4 = mira deſignas ope. 
Origen ſeems to have thought that 
this was the name of the devil, when 
he ſays (1), Ex Tp Aturrinp AToroprciog, 
dy n Efpany ypapn avouncer Ad, obig 
trepog zy, Ille in Levitico Arorouraics 
& dictus (i. e. Hircus Emiſſarius) (2) 
quem ſcriptura Hebraica Azazel 
* nominat, non alius erat nifi Diabo- 
« lus.” 

IMBLAaz'D] Milton here alludes 
to the well known manner of carrying 
different figures in the military flags 


[and enſigns. 


Among the ancients: 
theſe were generally adorned with i- 
mages of animals, or other figures 
bearing peculiar relationsto the cities 
they belonged to. Thus the Athenians 
bore an owl in their enſigns, as being 
the bird ſacred to Minerva the pro- 
tectreſs of their city (3); the The · 
bans, a ſphinx, in memory of the fa- 
mous monſter deſtroyed by Oedipus, 
as Corn. Nepos informs us (4). The 
Perſians carried the figure of the ſun 
in their military enfigns, as Curtius 
ſays (5). This cuſtom has been uni- 
verſal, and obſerved by almoſt all na- 
tions — Vide Gen, Hiſt, vol, i. p. 
548. edit, folio, 

METAL] Milton here ſays metal 
in general inſtead of TRUMPETS, as 
Virgil uſes the word Aes, BRASS, to 
expreſs the ſame idea (6), 

“ Aereciere viros, * ac- 


©« cendere cantu. 


(1) Lib. vi. cont. Celſum. (2) Levit, xvi,20, (3) Plut. Lyſand, (4)In Epaminond, 


(s) L. ili, (6) Aen. vi. 165. 
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A ſhout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of chaos and old night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were ſeen 
Ten thouſand banners riſe into the air 

With orient colours waving: with them roſe 


A foreſt huge of ſpears: and thronging helms 
Appear'd; and ſerried ſhields in thick array 


547 


Of depth immeaſurable: anon they move 


In the ſame manner Sueton calls the 
trumpeters Aeneatores (1). 

OLD N1GHT] Milton gives 
night, or darkneſs this epithet, as hav- 
ing reigned in Chaos ever ſince it had 
a beginning, or even from eternity, 
Thus in the ſecond book (a), 

—where eldeſt Night 
And Chaos, anceſtors of arc 
hold 
Eternal anarchy 
Heſiod makes Night the offspring of 
Chaos (3), 


Ex Xa d EpeBog t A TE Noz 254 


VOVTO. 
* Ex Chao vero Erebus, nigraque 
© nox editi ſunt, 
To the ſame purpoſe Heraclides (4) 
TIpiv # &rxxpibiivar Ta vuv H, NvE nv 
79 ova. © Antequam quae nunc vi- 
* dimus ſecernebantur, Nox per om- 


(1) Julio. c. xxxii. 


(5) Fab. i. (6) II. xvi, 215. 


ce niafuit.” Hyginus (5) calls Nox, 
or Night the offspring of Chaos and 
Caligo, or Darkneſs. We ſhall have 
occaſion to examine the Heathen ſyſ- 
tem of creation in another place. 
V. 547. This deſcription ſeems 
imitated from Homer (6), 
Aomis 45 derid pee, * x9puy, AV. 
4 vip, e 
Wavov 8 d νναν,“ doubec Aﬀpuerpoiot pom 
Aouot 
Neuby roy. dg TIVKv0L (per HIHY D | 
So helm to helm, and creſt to creſt 
they throngz 
Shield urg'd on ſhield,and mandrove 
man along ; 
Thick undiſtinguiſh'd own toge- 
ther join'd 
Float in one ſea,and wave before the 
wind. POPE. 


(2) V. 894. (3) Theog. 123. (4) Alleg. Hom, p. 143. 
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In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 


PHALANX7T Phalanx in the ſtrict 


ſenſe of the term, ſignifies a body of 


foot conſiſting ofeight thouſand men 
(1). Polybius indeed Tays in one 
place, that it conſiſted of ten thouſand 
men (2); but elſewhere he mentions 
one conſiſting of twenty-five thou- 
fand : ſo that it would appear, that 
the term phalanx was employed in- 
differently to denote any body of men 
drawn up in battle array incloſeorder. 
Thus Q. Curtius ſpeaks of it in gene- 
ral terms (3), Macedones phalangem 

_ © vocant, quando vir viro, armis ar- 
© ma conſerta ſunt.” Theſe words 
of the Latin hiſtorian may ſerve for a 
commentary to thoſe of our poet. In 
the ſame manner Virgil, when ſpeak- 
ing only of a few warriors, calls them 
a phalanx (4), | 

* At fratres animoſa AL ANxX 
And Homer ſpeaking of ſeveral bo- 
dies of men ( 5), Huxlvat xivovro pa- 
adyyec. Virgil applies to the whole 
Grecian army (6), | 

Et jam ARGIVA PHALANX, in- 
e ſtructis navibus ibat 

A Tenedo 
as Milton here to the whole body of 
the rebel angels. 

DonklAN MO OD] This particular 
modulation of ſounds called the Do- 


rian, is ſaid to have been invented by 
Thamyris, a celebrated muſician of 


ancient Greece. This the epitomizer 


of Stephanus Byzantius aſſures us of 
from Dofitheus (7), Avoivog 4% ty aury 
Th wire (AGptor) prot Yrs Oxwupilos t- 
pe, Aapiaev Av. “ Doſitheus 
in urbe, Dorio affirmat a Thamyri- 
* deinventam harmoniam Doricam.” 
Euſtathius ſays the ſame thing of Tha- 
myris, Eupe8var Thy Adpiay appovixy Uro 
O We ſhall have occaſion to 
mention Thamyris again in another 
place,and to give ſomeaccountofhim, 
when we come to explain that verſe 
of our poet (8), 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Moeo- 

nides; 

The Grecians generally diſtinguiſhed 
their muſic into the Dorian, Phrygi- 
an, and Iafſian. Beſides theſe, there 
were other diſtinguiſhing names of 
the different kinds of harmony, but 
leſs remarkable. Themiſtius, in one 
of his orations, mentions theſe three 
ſorts of harmony (9), 4/yav 27 9 
oa xd gore nol nate yivn Tivas Sidnpiocg 
vs de % TH winy Tives Srxrpivact &g A- 
pice, % Þpvyin, % laciz. Setmonum non 
« ego diverſitates calleo, quomodo 
* harmoniae diſcrepantias quidam 
* ponunt, in Doricam, Phrygiam, et 


(1) Potter Archaeol. Gr. I. iii. c. 6. (2) L. ii. p. 150. edit. folio. (3) L. iii. c. 2. 


(4) Aen. xii. 277. (5) IL iv. 


(6) Aen. ii. 254. 
Byz. p. 326. (8) B. ni. 35. (9) Orat. 


(7) Vide Berkel, ad Steph. 
xix. 
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4 Taſſiam,” We find the Lydian, 
Phrygian,and Dorian harmonies men- 
tioned by Ariſtotle (1), who, at the 
Game time, acquaints us of the diffe- 
rent effects theſe ſeveral kinds of mu- 
Lc produced upon the bearers. Apu- 
kius mentions __— kinds of harmo- 

ny, and charaQerizes them by their 
different effects in the ſame way; 
« Antigenidas (ſays he) omnis vocu- 
« Jae mellitus modulator, et idem om- 
« nis modi peritus modificator, ſeu 
© tu velles Acolium ſimplex, ſeu Aſi- 
cc um varium, ſeu Lydinm querulum, 
< ſeu Phrygium religioſum, ſeu Do- 
© 8IUM BELLICOSUN(2).” Ariſ- 
totle (3) gives the ſame character of 
the Dorian harmony, that it was 
grave, manly, and auſtere, rh 8 2 
 nabermdlocs ARI, &. Ad aliam 
< (muſicam ) moderati fant (homi- 
te nes) maximeque ſedati, eujuſmo- 
4 di quiddam efficere videtur ſala 
ex harmoniis Doria. We ſee how 
exactly circumfpect our poet is. As 
che fallen angels were now on their 
march, be aſſigns them a ſpecies of | 
warlike muſic exactly fitted to their 
preſent circumſtances,aharmony pro- 
ducing compoſure of mind, patience, 
and calm valour, not to be ſhaken or 
diſturbed by the greateſt dangers and 
ſoreſt evils. Lucian deſcribes this Do- 
rian harmony in the ſame manner as 
Milton (4), Tig ®puyis, To kb, The 


(1) De Rep. L . e. 5. 
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Audi, 28 Bax xn, rhe Adpin, 79 Teen, 
* Phrygiae (harmoniae) impetum di- 
© -vinum, Lydiaefurorem, Do Ax IAE 
< GRAVITATEM, Ioniae jucundita» 
cc tem. », 

It will not be thought improbable 
that our poet took this thought of the 
fallen angels marching to the ſound of 
flutes, from what we are told of ſome 
of the ancients, vo uſed muſic when 
going to battle. Polybins tells us (5) 
that the Cretans were called to acti- 
on by the ſound of flutes, or «v7, or 
as others ſay, of harps (6). But I be- 
lieve our poet had particularly in 
view the Lacedemonians, who, we are 
aſſuxed, always began their engage- 
ments with a concert of flutes, for 
which cuſtom Ageſilaus gave this fa- 
cetious reaſon, that it was to diſtin- 
guiſh cowards; ſuch, by reaſon of 
their conſternation, not being ableta 
keep time with their feet to the muſic, 
as was their cuſtom ; but the true rea- 
ſon ſeems to be what Thucydides al- 
ledges, that the ſound of theſe inſtru- 
ments (to which they marched with a 
certain cadence) kept them in order, 
as the ſilence obſerved on theſe occa- 
ſions enabled them to hear more dif- 
tinctly the general's commands. Thus 
that hiſtorian (7), when about to re- 
late the encounter between them and 
the Argives, Aa It Bpateas (- 


(2) Florid. iv. 


povres) 3 UT0 aVAntTAOv WorAav, &c. 4a. 


(3) Ubi ſup. (4) Harmonid, 


(5) Lib. iv. (6) Clem. Paedag. I. ii, e. 4. Athen. I. xii. et xiv. (7) Lib. v. S. 70. 
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Of flutes and ſoft recorders ; ſuch as rais d 
To hight of nobleſt temper hero's old 
Arming to battel, and inſtead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath'd, firm and unmow d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 


cc cedaemonii autem lente incedebant, | Maximus Tyrius (2) attributes to 
« etadcantum multorum tibicinum, | this method thoſe great ſueceſſes, and 
qui ex lege inter ipſos erantinterpo- | numerous viftories which have ren- 
cs ſiti, non rei divinae gratia, ſedut ad | dered the Spartan name ſo famous in 
* numerumaequabili gradu inceden- | all fucceeding ages. The author before 
ce tes progrederentur, et neaciesdiſtra. | cited (3) too aſſures that it was the 
« heretur. The manner of their en- | conſtant cuſtom of that people before 
gaging is more particularly deſcribed | battle to ſacrifice to the Muſes, that 
by Plutarch (1), which- was as fol- | they might be animated to the per- 
lows, The army being drawn up, and] formance of noble and heroical ex- 
© the. enemy near, the king ſacrificed'a | ploits, deſerving to be tranſmitted by 
© ſhe-goat, and: at the ſame time com · | theſe Goddeſſes to poſterity( 4). This 
ͤmanded the ſoldiers to adorn their | is the thought Milton expreſſes in the 
© heads with garlands, and the muſici · | following beautiful verſes, 

ans: to play the Kuropcior wixec, or ſuch as rais d 

© Caſtor's hymn, and himſelf advanc - To height of nobleſt temper heroes 


© ing forward, begun the ?#Ex-%pw}, old 
Tae, Or ALARM— the muſie lead - Arming to battle 


ing them into danger chearfuk and RECORD ER 51A ſortof ſmall pipe. 
unconcernedl For (continues this Skinner (5) would have it derived 
© author) men thus diſpoſed © A RECORDAN Do, quia olim (ſays 
© not likely to be poſſeſſed with fear, | he) ad celebrandum heroum facino- 
© or tranſportech with fury, but they | ra uſurpari ſolebat. He explains it 
* proceeded with a deliberate valour, by the Latin Syringa, or Monaulos. 
full ot hope and aſſuranee, as if ſome | This inſtrument is mentioned by 
Divinity had ſenſibly-affiſted them,” |Shakeſpear in Hamlet (6). 


(1) In Lycurgo. (2) Diſſert. 12 et 21. (3) Plutarch. (4) In Lycurgo. 
(s) In Etymol, ling. Ang. (6) Act. iii. Sc: 8. 
TA 
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Nor wanting power to mitigate and ſwage 

With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe 
Anguiſh and doubt and fear and forrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 
Breathing united force with fixed thought 


TROUBLED THOUGHTS] The 
| power of muſic has always been con- 
feſſed to be very great, in calming diſ- 
tempered minds, and ſoothing unea- 
ſy thoughts. The cure wrought upon 
Saul by muſic is well known, and it 
would beendleſs toenumerate the ma- 
ny inſtances of its influence upon all 
perſons; for to uſe the words of a ce- 
lebrated philoſopher (1), Exe y& ri 
udn rh ndovivquoixny, & c.“ Ineſt enim 
«in muſica naturalis voluptas, quocir- 
ca omnibus aetatibus omnibuſque 
“ moribus, ejus uſus amoenus et gra- 
« tus eſt,” and a little after he lays it 
down as a maxim, Or: Suvarai woioy 7} 
T9 The yuxing nbog auueixn Taparxiiatay, 
c Poſſe muſicam mores animi cujuſ- 
« Jammodi effingere ac formare. 
Homer has repreſented Achilles ſooth 
ing his angry ſoul with the ſound of 
his harp when the Grecian kings came 
to implore his aid (2), 

Tov d epo ppiva TepTroprvoy poppry ys Au- 

Yew, 0 
Ty bye Fuad, kriprty, dest J“ ap A 
ddr 


Amus'd at eaſe the godlike man th 
found | 
Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's har- 
monious ſound; 
With this he ſooths his angry ſoul, 
and ſings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and 
of kings. PoPE. 
Cicero tells us (3)that the Pythagore- 
ans uſed to unbend their minds with 
muſic. Pythagoraei mentes ſuas a 
cogitationum intentione, cantu, fi- 
** dibuſque ad tranquillitatem tradu- 
tc cere ſolebant.” For the ſame rea- 
ſon muſic was conſtantly uſed in re- 
ligious worſhip, as appears both from 
ſacred and prophane hiſtory. 
BREATHING UNITED FORCE] 
This ſeems to be imitated from Ho- 
mer, who deſcribing the ſilent moti- 
on of the Greeian army when going 
to engage (4), 
Oi & ap tony ory) WEvEC rvtciovric A xæxiot, 
Ev Sf Af Hαε reg AAEEELEY AAJAOITLY » 
But ſilent, breathing rage, reſolv'd, 
and skill'd 


(1) Ariſtot. de Rep. I. viii. c. 5, (2) II. ix. 186, (3) Tuſcul. iv. (4) II. iii. 8. 
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Their painful ſteps o'er the burnt foil; and now 
Advanc't in view, they ſtand, a horrid front 


By mutual aids to fix a doubtful | 
field, 
Swift march the Greeks— 
And in another place (1), 
O? 3 Euforav txov vec mverarres AC 
This is explained by Aulus Gellius in 
the following words, Sed etiam A- 


chaeos Homerus pugnam indipiſci 


cc ait — mentium animorumque on: 
4 ſpiratu tacito nitibundos (2). 

IN SILENCE] Homer comments 
the Greciandiſcipline from the ſilence 
and exact order they obſerved in their 
march, in oppoſition to the barbarous 
and confuſed cries and tumult of the 
T rojans (3), | 

Nc wor tAaoguTyPRAE Aavagy pig od 
| ach 
Noxt tog wontuorde” A,. It alor txaros 
Hytwovay* of dN axny ioavgde xe ping 
Togoov N Faeofcs txovr' iy gude av- 
nv. | 
So to the fight the thick battalions 
throng, 
Shields urg'd on ſhields, and men 
drove men along; 
Sedate and ſilent move the num'rous 
bands, 
No ſound, no whiſper, but their 
chiefs commands; 3 


(1) IL. u. 536. (2) 1. i. 2. 41. 
(5) G. U. 279. (6) Lib. ii. 


Sw 


Thoſe only heard. The reſt with awe 


„ Obey, 
As if ſome God had ſnatch'd hte 
voice away. Por E. 


Plutarch has the following remark u- 
pon the above paſſage (4), T3 vg to 


| Met Tov WoXefuay ον ,, p3uofai TU p- 
org, dvd peſag awa g maldp xias h. 


Obedience to their leaders in an ar- 

my juſt going to be attacked, is the 

moſt aſſured ſign both of valour, and 
exact military diſcipline,” 

HoRRID FRONT, Virgil has 
given us a deſcription ſomewhat near 
to this (5), 

Ut ſaepe ingenti bello, cum longa 

% cohortes * 

© Explicuit legio, et campo ſtetit 
« agmen aperto, 
* Direckaeque acies, et latè fluQtuat 
* omnis 
*f Aere renidenti tellus—— 
And Lucretius (6), 
© Praeterea magnae legjones, cum. 
loca curſu 
** Camporum complent, belli ſimu- 

e lachra cientes, &c. 

Milton's deſcription is grander and 
more animated than that of Virgil, 
who intends only to the regular or- 


(3) II. ie. 427. (4) De aud. Poet. 
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Of dreadful length and dazling arms, in guiſe 
Of warriers old with order'd ſpear and ſhield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impoſe: he through the armed files 
Darts his experienc't eye, and ſoon traverſe 
The whole battalion views, their order due, 
Their viſages and ſtature as of Gods, 


Met ſuch embodied farce, as 


Their number laſt he ſumms. And now his heart 
Diſtends with pride, and hardning in his ſtrength 
Glories: for never ſince created man, 


373 
nam' d with theſe 


Could merit more then that ſmall infantry 


der of the lines. Dy throwing in the 
words 

Advane'd in view 
| he makes the reader unexpectedly a 
— 25 of the whole army of an- 


OR DER'DSsSPBEARANDBSEHIELDI 


Our poet here uſes this word in the 


military ſenſe, in which arms are ſaid 
to be Q&D.ERED, when the ſoldier 
ſtands holding them upright in bis 
hands, ready to uſe them as his gene- 
ral ſhall direce. 

CREATED MAN, MET] This is 
the true pointing, with a comma at 
the end of v. 573. and. accordingly 
we find it ia the ſtandard edition of 


this 
P 


„in the year 1674. The ex- 
n is properly a Latin idiom, 


[POST HOMINEM FORMA run, ſince 


created man, and the ſenſe is, that 
never ſince man was created, had ſo 
| great an embodied force met together 
in one place. 

SMALL 1 NFANTRYT By the ſmall 
infantry Milton means the Pigmies, 


of men vaſtly inferior in. ſize to the 
reſtof mankind, inſomuch that they 
were at JE We war with the Cranes, 
who often attacked them, deſtroying 
their harveſt, and'ſometimes carrying 
them off in their claws. This fable 


is certainly very ancient, for we find 


who are fabled to have been a nation 
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it mentioned by Homer, who com- 
the noiſe the Trojans made to! 
that of cranes, when going to attack 
this diminutive race of men (1), 
Ubre wep tay Y1 Yipavav Winer peed 
p 
Kev reyes wren uiid ock 
Avipiter Huy Aaloret p g xipe pep, 
To warmer ſeas the cranes embo- 
died fly ö 


} 
i 


With neiſe and order, through the 


4 


mid-way sey; 
ToPigmynationswoundsanddeath 
they bring, 
An” the war deſcends upon 
. Pop E. 


— this palſege n- 


forms us, that the Pigmies were a 


ſmall nation much addicted to agrt- 


culture. They lived near the ocean 


(i. e. the Nile) in the uppermoſt parts 


of Egypt, and made war upon abe 
cranes, when theſe fowls came to de- 
vour their harveſt, ES. 3: door mn 
nv rope ampòv, xcetTrawrov Big TH of 
vordtro wipy The Ayu ring vis, % 


Ty Nxeavy, &. Ariftotle gives much 


the fame account of them (2), Merd- 

CNet yap (as yipavor) tx Ta Exvlixov, 
e.“ Tranſeunt enim (grues) eScy-' 
* * —— campis, ad paludes quae ſunt 


vpra Aegyptum, unde profluat Ni- 
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| a fable, o v f vivo avi;;;&c., © Ne- 


que enim eſt fabula (ſcil. quae de 

Pygmaeis traduntur) fed revera (ut 
aſſerunt) hominum ot equorum ge- 
nus puſillum eſt. Pliny mentions 
theſe Pygmies (3), Quidam et Pyg- 
*© macorum gentem prodiderunt ante 
paludes, ex quibus Nilus oriretux. 
And in another plaeeſhe gives a more 
circumſtantial account of them (4) - 
Super hos, extrema in parte mon- 


* tum Spithamaei Pygmaei navran- 


tur, ternas Spithamas, hoc eſt ter 
nos dodrames non exeedentes - 
Fama «ft, infidentes arierum, ea - 
os prarumque derſis, armatos ſagittis, 
veris tempore univerſo agmine ad 
mare deſeendere, et ova, pulloſque 
* earum alitum (gruum ) conſumere 
alter futuris gregibus non re- 
c ſiſti. The ſame author mentions: 
another nation of Pygmies in Thrace 
(5),* Gerania,ubi Pygmaeorum gens 
fuĩſſe proditur, quos Catizos Bar- 
|< bari vocant, creduntque a gruibus 
4 fagatos.” Of theſe two it is thought, 
muſt Nonoſus be underſtood, when he 
Merd-|| deſcribes a nation of very ſmall ſta- 
ture which he ſaw im his travels (6), 
Emi r x& T1 Tav vyooy ν H er, &c. 
Ad extremam inſularum delato, ta- 
je quid accidit, vel ipſo auditu mi- 


4 1. Eft autem locus ile circa quem 
« pygmaei degunt. He adds, that 
this is not to be reckoned altogether 


(ihn. iii. 3. (2) Hiſt. Anim. I. viii. c. 
(s) L. iv. c. 11. (6) Ap. Phot, Bibl. 


© randum. Incidit enim in quoſdam 
forma quidem humana, ſed ſtatura 
© breviſſimos, et colore nigros, toto» 


12. (3) TL. vi. c. 30. (4) L. vii. c. 2. 
Cod. iii. 
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que corpore piloſos. Sequebantur vi- 


ce ros prope aequales foeminae, et pu- 
Ceri adhuc breviores.” Cteſias places 
theſe Pygmies in the middle parts of 
India, tho' he deſcribes them much 
after the ſame manner that Other au- 
thors have done (1), Ev oy 75 lvl 
(fays he) 48puro: dos e Ke In 


media India narrat homines reperi- 


© ri nigros, qui Pygmaei dicuntur. 
« Ezdem hos qui Indi reliqui lingua 


” uti, ſed valde eſſe parvos, ut maxi- 


© mi duorum cubitorum et plerique 
cc unius duntaxat cubiti cum dimidio F 
© non excedant. Comam alere lon- 


c giſſimam, c. The ſame fabulous | 


account we have in Aelian's hiſtory 
of animals (2), and other writers, 
Juvenal bas mentioned them (3), 
% Ad ſubitas Thracum volucres nu 
© bemque ſonoram 
* Pygmaeus paris currit bellator in 
„ armis : 
% Mox impar hoſti, 1 per 
ara curvis 
* Unguibus a ſaeva ſertur grue — 
Bochart in his Geographia Sacra 
bas placed this nation upon the con- 
ſines of the Trogloditae, and endea- 


vours to account for the fables the | in 


poets have told us of them, by ſaying 
that this nation might have really 
been of a ſmaller ſtature than the 
neighbouring nations, tho' not ſo di- 
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minutive as they have been repreſen- 
ted by ancient writers. Tho' Bochart 
has placed them fo far in the Eaſtern 
parts of the world, yet we find ſome. 
of the ſame race in thoſe furtheſt 
North. Thus Olaus Magnus (4) tells 
us, that in the iſland Grundland near 
Iceland, the inhabitants, who are of 
a Pygmaean ſtature, are obliged con- 
tinually to be on their guard againſt the 


cranes, who often aſſault them. But 


| 


this perhaps will be reckoned one of 
the many fabulous narrations, with 
which that author has ſtuffed his 
box. 
As this note has run out into 
ſome length, the reader may expect 
it complete on the ſubject; for which 
reaſon I ſhall add what elſe occurs. 
We find that Strabo treats this ſto«+ 
ry of the Pygmies as a mere fable 
(J, mentioning it among other idle 
tales, Evexc/vioav I nai r Ownpixny 
Tov Huy Yepavount xiav, % Renova- 
© runt quoque veterem Homeri de 
çäpugna Pygmaeorum fabulam.“ A- 
mong the moderns Scaliger (6) ĩs of 
Strabo's opinion, for this reaſon, that 
there is no ſuch creature now exiſting 
the world. Harduin (7) and Ca- 
ſaubon (8) ſay the ſame thing. Voſ- 
ſius (9), after wondring at the cre- 
dulity of thoſe who aſſert this fable, 
goes on in the following words, At- 


- (1) Ap. Phot. Bib. Cod. Ixxii. (2) L. xv. c. 29. (3) Sat. xili. 167. (4) De 


Gent. Sept. I. ii. c. 11. 
(7) Not. ad Plin. lib. vi. 5. 22. 
Nili origin, cap. xix. 


(5) Lib. ü. p. 70. (6) Com. ad Ariſtot. Hiſt. Anim. 
(8) Not. addict. Strab. loc. (9) De 
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Warr d on by cranes: though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with th' heroic race were join'd 


ct tamen ut ſolent fabellae non de ni-, 
&« hilo fingi,et aliquid plerumque con- 
e tinent veri,idipſum quoque hic fac- 
© tum exiſtimo. Certum quippe eſt 
e ultra Nili fontes, multos reperiri 
© NANos, qui tamen non cum grui - 
© bus, ſed cum elephantis perpetuum 
* gerunt bellum ——Habitant in ſyl- 
vis, et mira dexteritate elephantos 
4 ſagittis conficiunt,” It is ſtrange 
that this author ſhould aſſert a fact e- 
quallyliable todoubt with theſe he had 
juſt before rejected. It is one of the 
precepts of the Talmud (1), Na- 
© nus ne ducat Nanam, ne forte ori- 
C atur ex illis digitalis.” Dapper men- 

tions a nation of dwarfs in Lower E- 
thiopia, in the province Bockmeale, 
who live by elephant hunting. We 
ſee that all theſe authors place them 
in the heart of Africa, either in Nubia 
or Ethiopia, On the contrary, the 
Nubian geographer, who certainly 
may be ſuppoſed to be beſt acquainted 
with his country, has ſent them to the 
regions furtheſt North (2), Et om- 
nes illi ſunt ſtaturae breviſſimae, ita 
c ut viriinter eos non excedunt tres 
palmos, et foeminae eorum ſimili- 
„ter. Other writers again have 


(1) Ap. Ludolf. Com. ad Hiſt. Aethiop. p. 69. ſeq. 


| 


placed them in India (3). Ludolf 
thinks ſuch creatures might have exiſ- 
ted, For why(ſays he)might there not 
have been Pygmies, as well as giants, 
which no body queſtions ? he thinks 
the fable of their war with the cranes, 
bad its riſe from what we are told of a 
monſtrous bird in the Inner Africa, 
called Co v DORA, which is ſaid to be 
ſo ſtrong as even to carry away an e- 
lephant's foal. The firſt relater, not 
knowing the name of this bird, might 
call it a x AN E, in the ſame manner 
as the Romans called the elephants 
of old .ucas Bo VES, and Plautus 
(4) uſes the word vicus for a gry- 
phon, 
« Pici divitiis, qui aureos montes 
& colunt 
64 Ego ſupero 
Enie] This was a plain in I- 
taly near Cumae, where, according 
to ancient fable, the giants, ſons of 
the earth dwelt, whom Hercules aſ- 
ſiſted by the Gods, deſtroyed. Thus 
Apollodorus (5), Hut 8? (HRA g dg 
Þatypay, & wile Frav, xATETONIICE WEYav- 
rag. In another place (6) he deſcribes 
theſe giants as men of enormous 
ſtrength and ſtature; this is confirmed 


(2) Exverſ. (3) Vide 


Athen. Deipnoſ. lib. ix. Plin. N. H. lib, vii. c. 2. (4) Aulul, act. iv. ſc, 8. (5) Bib. 


2 


1. Ii. e. 7. (6) Ls i. c. 6. 


I22 
by what Diodorus Siculys ſayy (1), 


oO iv Hparxanrg xariwrnoey eg 75 Kupcaioy 
=+8/or, &c. ©* Hercules in Cumacam 
c deſcendit planiciem, ubi homines 
te roboris immanitate, et violentia ſa · 
© einorum infames, quqs gigantas 
2 - eminent, egiſſe fabulantur. Phle · 

„ gracus quqque campus is locus ap- 


e pellatur. A little after he gives us | 


an account of the battleberween them 
and Her cules, e yorlgwrs wa” 
70 .&c.*Commilla pro viribus et fero · 
gigantum, acerrima pugna, Her- 
4 chen De Deorum adjutus auxilio, vic · 
 toriam adeptus eſt, pleriſque tru- 
& cidatis, regionem illam pacavit. 
Moſt of the ancient poets have taken 
caſion to celebrate this combat of 
the giants. Thus Ovid (2), 
© ——prius cecipi plectro graviore 
© oigantas 
© Sparſaque Fhlegraeis vifrici fal- 
© mina campis. 
Lucan (3), ; 
Non 3 Phlegra rabidos tol- | 
« lente gigantas. 
& Martius incaluit Siculis incudibus 
. cc enſis. 
And again (4), 
6 Coeloque timente | 
1 Olim Phlegraeo ſtantes ſerpente 
4 oigantes, 


« Erexit montes, bellumque imma- 
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pallados e medio confecit pectore 


„ Gorgon., 
Statius repreſents this combat as ce- 
lebrated by Apollo in his ſongs (5), 


* ( n manus inſertus As 
© Orſa Deum (nam ſaepe rhe 
©* Phlegramque ſuigue 
« Anguis opus, fratrumque pins can- 
40 tarat honores 5 
In another place he compares Achil- 
les to n going to fight againſt 
the Phlegraean giants (6), en 
" Sic cum bellantes Phlegraea in 
ce caſtracoirent a. 
N.. Coelicolae, &c, 
Strabo has left us an account of the 
origin of this fable. He ſays it took 
riſe from different people claiming 
a right to this territory, and aſſer 
ting it by force of arms, on account 
of the richneſs of the ſoil, Kal d nt 
vaio xa dier, tn $ ra rep rue 
virarrac Kudo vx GA Len, dc dxôg, 
GAN” kx d απτ ,,, Thy yiv dv Jip 


(7). In the ſame book he obſerves, 
that the ſoil about Cumae and Baiae, 
being full of ſulphur, gave occaſion 
to the fable of the giants being thun - 
derſtruck in this place. To this Sili- 
us ſeems to allude (8), ö 

© ——illicquosſulphure pingues 

© Phlegraei e 


t ne Deorum 


(1) L. ie. p. 159. 
655. 
(8) Lib. viii, 


(5) Theb. vi. 356. 


5 


(2) Netam. I. x. 150. 
(6) Achill. I. i. 484. 


(3) L. vil. 145. (4) L. ix. 
(7) TL. v. p. 243. 
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That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each fide 
Mixt with auxiliar Gods; and what reſounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's fon 


TENS AN DIE TUI Theſe two 
famous ſieges of Thebes and Troy, 
are too well known from the writ- 
ings of the poets ho have celebra- 

ted them, to need any further account 
to be given here. The captains who 
commanded the troops in theſe wars, 

were almoſt all, either the ſons of 
grandſons of ſome God or hero, and 
therefore our poet calls them the ME. 
ROTC RACE. Chronologers place 
the war of Troy in the year before our 
Saviour Mccix (1), and that of 
T hebes thirty ſeven years before it. 

_ UTxmrERr's $0N] Milton al 
ludes to the hiſtory of prince Ar- 
thur, ſon to Uther Pendragon; he 
Was the laſt prop of the expiring li- 
berty of the Britiſn, who under the 
conduct of this famous general, ob- 
rained many victories againſt the Sax · 
ons. Arthur flouriſhed in the ſixth | 
century, and was killed in battle a- 
gainſt his nephew Modred, who had de 
banched his queen in the year Dx L11 
(2). It is to be obſerved, that as Mil- 
ton is here mentioning romantic ſub- 
jects only, he calls Arthur the ſor of 
Uther, but theſe who are moſt verſed 
in the Britiſh hiſtory maintain, that 


(1) Marmor. Arundel. 
(4) Lewis Hiſt. Brit. c. 1. b. 6. 


Urxtt was oly a firname given to 


the great Arthur, on account of his 
many victories over the Saxons, the 
word being capable of that ſenſein the 
old Britiſt language, and that he was 
called Pendragon from his wearing a 
dragon for his creſt (3). Geoffry of 
Mounmouth fays, that Uther Pen- 
dragon king of Wales, fell in love 
with the wife of Gorlois prince of 
Cornwall, and having by his know- 
ledge of magic aſſumed the ſhape of 
her husband, he begat the famous Ar- 
thur (). We meet with another e- 
tymology of this name of Arthur in 
Cambden (5), that he was called Mah- 
Uter, i. e. A HORRIBLE so, be- 
cauſe from his childhood he was of 
a cruel temper, and AR Tn VR, which 
ſignifies a horrible bear, or an iron 
hammer to break the teeth of lions. 

He is aid to have inſtituted the order 
of knights of the round table, fo fa- 


mous in romances. His body was 
ſounũ in the Abbey of Glaſſenbury in 


the time of Henry II. with an inſcrip- 
tion upon the coffin in ancient cha- 
raters, importing, that the great Ar- 
thur king of the Britons was buried 


there. 


(2) Rapin. Hiſt. of Engl. b. ii. 
(5) Camb. Britan. p. 11. Brit. p. 66. 


(3) Rapin. ibid. 
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Begirt with Britiſh and Armoric knights; 
And all who ſince, baptiz d or infidel 


ARMORIC] Armorica, a pro- 
vince of France,now called Bretagne. 
The fabulous writers have told many 
romantic ſtories of the exploits of 
King Arthur in Aremorica, as well 
as in England. It is indeed true, that 
in the year D1. Arthur being redu- 
ced to the greateſt ſtreights, by the in- 
curſions of the Saxons,who were con- 
tinually landing in great bodies in 
England, had recourſe to his nephew 
Hoel, at that time king of Armorica. 
This young prince greedy of glory, 
immediately put himſelf at the head 
of 15000 men (1), by which rein- 
forcement Arthur was again enabled 
to attack the enemy, over whom he 
obtained a complete victory (2). In 
return of this favour, Hoel having 
deſired his uncle's aſſiſtance ſometime 
after, Arthur complied with his re- 
queſt, and went over to Armorica, 
This expedition however proved fa- 
tal to him; the traitor Modred, to 
'whom he had committed the admini- 
ſtration of the kingdom, and the care 
of his wife during his abſence, firſt de- 
bauched his queen, and then uſurped 
his throne. Polydore Virgil has enu- 
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words(3), . De hoc (Arthuro) prop- 
© ter ingentes pariter corporis vires, 
atque animi virtutes, poſteritas ea 
ferme praedicavit, quae de Rolan - 
& do Caroli Magni ex ſorore n 

** memoria noſtra apud Italcs de- 
cantantur quod tres bello ſu- 
peraſſet Saxonum duces, quod Sco- 
tiam cum vicinis inſulis in ſuam po- 
©* teſtatem redegiſſet, quod Romanos 
* in agro Pariſiorum cum quodam 
© Lucio eorum duce, deleviſſet, Gal- 
© liamque devaſtaſſet, ac demum gi- 
© gantes homines valentes pugnando 
** occidifſct.” So Lewis ſays (4), 
that at the battle of Badon- hill, Ar- 
thur killed with his own hand 470 
Saxons. In the following chapters he 
gives a very. circumſtantial account 
of his conquering Norway, Ireland, 
Thule, his fighting Pollio, the Em- 
peror Leo's general in France, and 
many other romantic ſtories of the 
ſame kind, which the author affirms 
he had collected out of the ancient 
Britiſh hiſtories. To theſe fabulous 
exploits our poet here plainly alludes, 
as he joins them with the other ſub- 


jects of romance that follow, and which 


merated the fabulous exploits attri- he was perfeclly well acquainted with, 


buted to Arthur in the following 


(1) Lewis Hiſt, b. vi. c. 2. 
Brit. b. vi. c. 3. 


(2) Rapin. b. ii. (3) Angl. Hiſt. lib. iii. 


as the authors of his life tell us, that 


(4) Hiſt. 
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Jouſted in Aſpramount or 
Damaſco, or Marocco, or 


ISE LOST. 
Montalban, 
Trebiſond, 


= 


Or whom Biſerta ſent from Afric ſhore 


in his younger days he was fond of 


reading romances, the ſtories of which, 
tho” fabulous, contributed to enlarge 
his imagination; 

JousrRDI STE bon term for 
theſe ſingle combats, which of old 
were performed in compleat armour, 
within an incloſed field called T u E 


LIST. Romance writers are full of 


the deſcriptions of theſe combats, and 
their heroes fabulous exploits per- 
formed in them. It was cuſtomary 
many ages all over Europe for people 
to decide their private differences by 
| ſuch combats, which were generally 
performedin the preſence of the king, 
who gave judgment according to the | a 
event of the duel, the vanquiſhed be- 
ing declared is. However, we 
find that they were not generally ap- 
proved of, for we ſee Agobard, arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, who flouriſhed in 
the ninth century, writing a treatiſe 
againſt them, which he entitles, © Li- 
„ ber, adverſe legem Gundobardi, et 

&« impia certamina quae per eam ge- 
{© runtur.” The Chronicon of Tours 
attributes the invention of theſe com- 


bats to a certain Godefroi lord of 


Preuilli, who died ML x v1. But as we 


(1) Mezcray. 


find theſe combats mentioned before 
his time,it would rather ſeem that this 
nobleman invented the laws and ce- 
remonies obſerved on ſuch occaſions. 
The fatal accidents which frequently 
attended theſe combats, gave occaſi- 
on to Pope Innocent II. about the 
year x L. and Eugenius in the La- 
teran council MCLXX1X. to forbid 
the tournaments altogether, and to 
excommunicate any who ſhould en- 
ter the liſts. However anathemas ſeem 
not to have had the effect; for a long 
while after this, in the year MDL1x. 

Henry II. king of France, loſt his life 
at a tournament, by the ſplinter of 

launce (1). 

The places which our poet takes 
notice of in this and the next verſe, 
are ſuch as have been made the ſcenes 
of theſe combats between the Sarra- 
cens and Chriſtians, in Europe and 
Paleſtine, by Arioſto, Taſſo, and o- 
ther writers of Romance. 

Bis ER TA The modern name of the 
ancient Utica, in the kingdom of Tu- 
nis in Africa, famous for the death of 
Cato, who killed himſelf there: Mil- 
ton here alludes to the ſtory of Ari- 
oſto, who, in the beginning of his Or- 
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When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia. Thus far theſe beyond 
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Compare of mortal proweſs, yet obſerv d 
Their dread commander: he, above the reſt 


In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent 


lando Furioſo, fays the Moors came 
from hence to attack Charlemagne, 
98 


< Che furo ann che paſſaro i 
* " D'Afriezil mare, NY Francia ne- 
4 quer tanto 
gequende Piree'l giovenil furorĩ 
*© D'Agramante lor Re, che {i die 
«© yarito 
10 Di vendiear la morte di Trojano 
* Sopra Re Carlo, er 1 
% mano. 

V. 586. The ſtory Milton. here ak 
alludes to, happened in the year 
DECUX xvIII. according to Mezeray, 
who: informs us, that Charlemagne 
having made an expedition into Spain, 
gained ſeveral advantages over the Sar- 


racen princes in that country. But re. 


turning back over the Pyrenean moun- 
tains in his way home, the Gaſcognes 
inhabiting the hills, fell upon him at the 
paſs of Roncevalles, and carried off his 
baggage which marched with the rear- 


(1) Canto i. I. 2. (2) St. 6. 


guard, killing ſeveral great men, a- 


mongſt others Egobard, grand maſ- 
ter of the emperor's table, and the fa- 
mous Roland, or Orlando his ne- 
phew. The fabulous Spaniſh writers 
henee took occaſion to ſay, that'Char- 

and his twelve peers fell 
chere. Charles died long after this, in 


the year Dcccxrv. 


V. 590. Nothing will contribute 
more to evince the ſuperior art of our 
great poet in this ſublime deſeription 
of the fallen angels, than to compare 
it witli that of another poet, who has 
been greatly admired in treating the 
ſame ſubject. It is Taſſd I mean, who 
in the fourth book of his GIERUSA- 
LEMME LIBERAT A, deſcribing the 
devil calling together the infernal ſpi- 
rits, has the following verſes (2), 
«Deſt parte a ſiniſtra, e parte a 
ec deſtra 
% A ſeder vanno al crudo Re da- 

„ vante, 
&« gieda Pluton nel mezzo, e con la 
« geſtra 


Book I. 
© Soſtien lo ſcettro ruvido e pe- 


s ſante. 

ce Ne tanto ſcoglio in mar, ne rupe 
ce alpeſtra 

Ne par Calpe $'inalza, 1 magno 
« Atlante 


© Ch' anzi lui non pareſſe un picci- 
* ol colle 


«« gi la gran fronte, e le gran corna | 


& eſtolle. 
For the ſake of ſuch of our readers as 
may not underſtand the original, we 


which tho* none of the moſt elegant, 


may ſerve to communicate ſome of 


his author's ideas upon the ſubje&t 

now before us. 

About their prince each took his 

© wonted ſeat 

On thrones red hot, y built of burn- 
ing braſs, 

Pluto in midſt heav'd his trident 

great, 

Of ruſty iron huge that formed was. 

The rocks on which the ſalt · ſea bil- 
lows beat, 

And Atlas top, the clouds in height 
that paſs, | 

Compar'd to his huge perſon, mole 
hills be 

To his rough front, his horns ſo 
lifted he. 

Here is the following part of Taſſo' $ 

deſcription (2), 

<« Horrida maeſta nel fiero aſpetto 

Terrore acereſce, e piu Uu u il 

„ rende. 
(1) Lib. iv. ſt. 7. 


F 


© Come infauſta cometa, il goatdo 
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4 Roſſegian gli occhi, e di veneno 
© infetto, 


“e ſplende. 


© GP involve il ments, e fu P hirſu- 


© to petto 


40 Hiſpida, e folta Ja gran babe ſeen - 


« de; 


«FE in guiſa di voragine profonda | 
&« $'apre la bocca d'atro fangue im- 


© monda. 


The tyrant wh frown'd from his 
ſhall ſubjoin Fairfax's tranſlation, | 


lofty 


And * his looks made all his 


monſters tremble; 


His eyes that full of rage and venom 


ſwell, 


Two beacons ſeem, that men to 


arms aſſemble; 


His felter'd locks that on his boſom | 


fell, 


On rugged mountains, briars and 


thorns reſemble ; 
His foaming mouth, that foamed 
clotted blood 
Gap'd like a whirlepool tide in Stygi- 
an flood. 
The ſuperior excellence of Milton's 
deſcription is manifeſt in his avoid- 
ing the low and childiſh repreſentati- 
on of the devil's form, which the Itali- 


an poet has given us, and in his paint- 
ing the in ward character, and his fa- 
ded greatneſs, in a manner ſo truly 


noble, and by an image ſo expreſſive 


and ſublime, as is that contained in 


theſe ME: 


: 
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Stood like a tower; his form had yet not loſt 


All her original brightneſs, 


Leſs than archangel ruin'd, 


nor appear'd 
and th' exceſs 


Of glory obſcur'd: as when the ſun new ris'n 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air 


As when the ſan new ris'n, &c. 


In Taſſo there is preſented to our | 


view a mere heap of rubbiſh, which 
can neither pleaſe the eye, nor touch 
any paſſion of the ſoul. - In Milton's 
deſcriptiqn we ſee the noble ruins of 
a ſtately palace, where ſome parts of 
its original magnificence and gran- 
dure may be diſcerned, and which is 
proper to pleaſe the fancy and affect 
the heart. We may further obſerve 
our poet's ſuperior art, in the manner 
of his deſcribing the pre-eminence 
of the apoſtate archangel. Taſſo can - 
not convey this idea to us in any bet - 
ter way, than by repreſenting him as 
a ſtern tyrant, and the inferior ſpirits 
as trembling ſlaves; whilſt Milton re- 
jects this manner, and without de- 
grading them too far, well knows how 
to maintain the diſtinction of charac · 
ter and ſtation, by the daring ſenti- 
ments which he utters, by the regard 
paid to him, and by diſcovering to us 
in ſo ſtrong a manner the unconquer- 
ed fierceneſs of his. ſoul. We ſhall 
find as much difference in the de- 
ſcription the two poets give of the 


(1) L. iv. ſt. 4. (2) II. iv. 46 2. 


inferior devils. Here is Taſſo's (1), 
* Stampano alcuni il ſuol di ferine 
© orme _ 
© E'n fronte humana han chiome 
d' angui attorte 
6e E lor $'aggira dietro immenſa co- 
3 da, 
Che quaſi sferza {i ripiega, e ſno- 
60 da. 
Theſe verſes contain but a wretched 
and contemptible deſcription of the 
inferior angels. But with what ma- 
jelty of ſtyle, and decency of images, 
does our great poet paint theſe inferi- 
or ſpirits, great even in their fall, and 
powerful in a ſtate of dejetion, and 
bearing in their form ſome traces 
(tho' much impaired) of their late 
heavenly dignity and ſplendor. 
TOWERI So Homer compares 
one of his heroes to a tower falling 
(2), 
Hpere I bg Gre mupyos ivi npareph dy. 
So ſinks a tower, that long aſſaults 
had ſtood | 
Of force and fire—— PorpE. 
HoRIZONTAL A1R] The de- 
ſcription hereis finely applied to paint 
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Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclips diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Dark n'd ſo, yet ſhone 
Above them all th archangel: but his face 


the appearance the ſun makes juſt ap- 
pearing above the horizon in a foggy 
morning, when his disk looks bald, 


and as Milton expreſſes it * Shorn of 


© his beams, without that blaze of 
light, which he ſheds about him at 
noon. The grandeur of the ſimile itſeif 
is too ſtriking to need any remark. 
PERPLEXES MONARCHS] It is 
a very ancient notion, that the eclip- 
ſes of the ſun portend the death of 
kings, and revolutions in the govern- 
ment of nations. We find the poets 
generally taking notice of this phoe- 
nomenon as a ſingular prodigy. Thus 
Virgil (1), 
« —Solem quis dicere falſum 
6 Audeat ? ille etiam caecos inſtare 
“ tumultus 

« Saepe monet, fraudemque, et o- 
4 perta tumeſctre bella. 
He afterwards mentions the eclipſe 
of the ſun as one of the prognoſtics 
of the civil wars between Antony and 


Brutus, after Julius Caeſar's death, 


(1) G. 1. 463, 
(5) L. i. 904. 


(2) L. ii. c. 30. 


| 


(3) In frag. de bello ciy, 
R 


ce Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Cae- 
* fare Romam, 
© Cum caput obſcura nitidum fer- 
© xugine texit, x 
© Impiaque aeternam timuerunt ſre- 
e cula noctem. 
Pliny makes the ſame obſervation( 2), 
© Fiunt prodigioſi, et longiores ſolis 
* defectus, qualis occiſo dictatore 
Caeſare, et Antoniano bello, totius 
* paene anni pallore continuo.“ Pe- 
tronius (3), 
© Continuo clades hominum, ven- 
c turaque damna 
c Auſpiciis patuere Deum. namque 
* ore cruento 
© Deformis Titan vultus caligine 
bf texit. 
Capitolinus has a reflection of the ſame 
kind (4), © Indicium non diu impe- 
© raturi Gordiani hoc fuit, quod e- 
e clipſis ſolis facta eſt.” And Mani- 
lius ſpeaking of the ſtars in general 
(5s), 
* Civiles etiam motus, cognataque 
cc bella | 


(4) In Gordian, 


reader's thoughts the puniſhment of 
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Deep ſcars of thunder had intrencht, and care 


Sat on his faded cheek, but 


under browes 


Of dauntleſs courage, and conſiderate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorſe and paſlion to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliſs) condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. 
Millions of ſpirits for his fault amerc'd 


« Significant. nec plura alias incen- 
ce dia mundus 
c guſtinuit, quam cum ducibus ju- 
ce rata cruentis 
% Arma Philippaeos implerunt ag- 
mine campos. 
Apollonius in his catalogue of pro- 
digies does not forget the eclipſe of 
the ſun (1), 
He 2 I 480@ d Mats ντ ανανν 
Oupavobev Tale Auperpa dr nipog apa pu- 
ENG. 
SCARS OF THUNDER | Mil- 
ton is perpetually recalling to the 


Satan. He loves to dwell upon the 
grand moral of his poem, and always 
keeps us in mind of the fatal effects 
of diſobedience to the will of God. 


thunder remaining upon Satan's face; 
and it was an old opinion, that the 
wounds made by thunder were not to 
be cured in a very long time. Thus 
Homer makes Jupiter ſay (a), 
Oũdi xev tc Jendviug aeprrtnnomivg rviduree 
Exxt' ararbiecobor,a x ,n Au. 
Condemn'd for ten revolving years 
to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning 
thunder deep. Pop E. 
AM ERC This is properly a 
law term ſignifying to vIN E. Thus 
Shakeſpear uſes it in Romeo and Ju- 
liet (3), 
But I' AME Rx you with ſo ſtrong 
a ſine. 
Minſhew and Skinner derive it from 
the obſolete Norman aMERCIER, 


He here takes notice of the ſcars of 


(1) Argon, I. iv, (2) II. vii. 404. 


that is WITHOUT MERCY. 


(3) Acc iii. 
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Of heav'n, and from eternal {| plendors flung 

For his revolt, yet faithful how they ſtood, 
Their glory wither'd. As when heaven's fire 
Hath ſcath d the forreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 
With ſinged top their ſtately growth though bare 


FAITHFUL HOW THEY STOOD] 
Nothing can be more moving than the 
picture drawn here by our poet of the 
condition,to which theſe apoſtate ſpi- 
rits had reduced themſelves by their 
rebellion. It is heightned by the moſt 
maſterly ſtroaks of fancy. The con- 
traſts between their former glorious 
appearance and preſent miſery is 
ſtrongly inculcated upon the mind of 
the reader, and is a proof of our po- 
et's skill in the management of the 

ons. 

ScaTH'D] Scath is an old — 
ſignifying u uR T, or DAMAGE; from 
the Dutch sc EDEN, to hurt. 
Chaucer in the prologue to his Can- 
terbury Tales uſes it (1), 

Bot ſhe was ſomedele defe, and that 
Was SCATHE, 
Spencer in the ſame ſenſe in his Fairy 
Queen (2), 
To work new wae, and unprovided 
SCATHE., 
And again (3), 
Mate breed him s CA TH E unawares-- 
We find that Homer has deſcribed the 


(1) V, 488. (2) 1 C. xii. ſt, 3 4. 


(3) 3 C. i. ft. 37. 


effects of lightning upon an oak, much 
in the ſame manner as Milton has 
done, tho? he has applied it different- 
ly (4), 


3 \ 


Nc & iN urea 
Jpug F 
TIpgpitog, Jad J See yiverar fn 
EE at 
As when the bolt, red-hiſſing from a- 
bove, 
Darts on the conſecrated hom © of 
Jove, 
The mountain-oak in flaming ruin 
lies, | 
Black from the blow, and ſmokes of 
ſulphur riſe. PoPE. 
It muſt however be obſerved,that Mil- 
ton's deſcription of the effect of light- 
ning upon an oak, ſeems more popu- 
lar than that of the Grecian poet, as 
the flame does not generally over- 
throw the tree and tear it up by the 
roots, but ſinges the leaves, andburns 
the branches, ſo as to make it appear 
bare and withered. 
STATELY GROWTH] Milton in 


pre crarpbc Audg thepimy 


this compariſon of the fallen angels 


(4) U. xiv. 414. 
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Stands on the blaſted heath. He now prepar'd 
To ſpeak ; whereat * n ranks they bend 


to oaks, * to have —— Vir- | 11 may be thought, that theſe oreat po- 


gil, who uſes the ſame ſimile, when | 


ſpeaking of the Cyclops (1), 
* Aetnaeos fratres, coelo capita alta 
© ferentes 
Concilium horrendum. quales cum 
4 yertice celſo 
4 Asriae quercus, aut corniferae cy- 
“ pariſſae 
* Conſtiterant 
In another place he compares 1 
rus and Bitias to two oaks (2), 
8 Quales acriae liquentia flumina 
* circum 
© Conſurgunt geminae quercus, in- 
ce tonſaque coelo 
6 Attollunt capita, et ſublimi verti- 
ce nutant. 
Virgil has borrowed this ſimile from 


Homer, who makes uſe of it upon an 


occaſion of the ſame kind (3), 
Egacav, we ore ret Fpveg dtm viinapnver 
Alt” Gvejpcov ppt  verov nuale ], 


P{tyor pwtydayor dmvireecre dpapvies. 


As two tall oaks before the wall they 


riſe, 

Their roots in earth, their heads a- 
mid the skies, 

Whoſe ſpreading arms, with leafy 
honours crown'd, 


Forbid the tempeſt, and protect the 


ground. Pork. 


4 


ets, by applying this ſimile to men, 
have rather exceeded. This cannot 
be laid to Milton's charge, who is de- 
ſeribing angels. It is eaſy to obſerve 
what a noble addition he has made 
to this ſimile, by deſcribing the oaks 
thunderſtruck, as theſe rebellious an - 


Igels had been. This adds a grace and 


aptitude to his deſcription, which is 
not to be met with in any of the 0- 
thers. 

DoUBL'D RANKS THEY N 
Satan having placed himſelf oppoſite 
to the centre of his army, thoſe in the 
extremities of the two wings could not 
ſo conveniently hear their general 
ſpeak, unleſs they approached nearer 
the centre,by making a ſort of ſemicir- 
cular figure, which the poet expreſſes 
by bending their ranks from wing to 
wing. We find Homer deſcribing the 
attention of the Myrmidons to Achil- 
les, by this cloſing of their ranks, u- 
pon that hero's addreſſing arp to 
ſpeak (4), 

Maxaov ds gi ic aper, t £76 l dxv- 

gar. 5 | 
Mr. Pope's tranſlation: brings the i- 
mage yet nearer to this of Milton, 

Thus while he rouz'd the fire in e- 

v' ry breaſt, 


(1) Aen. iii. 678. (2) Aen. ix. 679. (3) II. X11, 132, (4 Il. Xvi. 215. 
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Cloſe, and more cloſe, the liſtning 
cohorts preſt; 
Ranks wedg'd in ranks: of arms a 
ſteely ring 
Still grows,and ſpreads,and thickens 
round the king. 
Mu TE] So Virgil Jeſcribes the 
Carthaginians liſt'ning to Aeneas(1), 
« Conticuere omnes, intentique ora 
6 tenebant. _ | 
Calpurnius has a ſimilar expreſſion 
(2), 
g tabam defixus, et ore patenti 
© Cunctaque mirabar 
Homer in the ſame manner (3), 
i' dea TI AVTE d d T1wTh * 
Kyanbus 8 to yovlo xala uiynpe oxuevla. 
Apollonius has a little embelliſhed 
the deſcription (4), 


Toi d' &worov Auavroc © tri Tpyo * * 


pnve | 

Tlavres d U opfozory © r $CTLV WpejeoovTEHs 

Ku 

THRICE HE ESSAY 75 Milton has 
repreſented Satan, not yet as a mon- 
ſter of wickedneſs, but as having {till 
the ſhade of ſome moral virtues left. 
Had he done otherwiſe, it would have 
been contrary to the character of an- 


gel he ſo lately fell from. We find he | 
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From wing to wing, and half incloſe him round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute.. 
Thrice he eſſay d, and thrice in ſpight of ſcorn, 
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has not only courage and conduct, 
but even a compaſſionate concern for 
thoſe, whoſe miſery he is the occaſion 
of, We have him here bewailing their 
misfortune with tears, and in the fol- 
lowing book he declares, that no dan- 
ger can prevent him from attempting 
any thing for the good of his ſubjects 
(5), 
But I ſhould ill become this throne, 
© peers, 
And this imperial ſov'reignty a- 
dorn'd 
With ſplendor, arm'd with power, 
if ought propos'd 
And judg d of public moment, in 
the ſhape 
Of difficulty, or danger could deter 
Me from attempting— 
In the ſame manner, tho' Homer 
has drawn Achilles inexorable and 


cruel, yet we find him poſſeſſed of the 


virtues of valour, friendſhip, and a 
contempt of death. In Virgil, even 
Mezentius himſelf, tho? a cruel and 
atheiſtical tyrant, when he reſolves 
not to ſurvive his beloved Lauſus, 
raiſes ſome kind of pity in the breaſt 
of the reader (6), 
" ——aeſtuat ingens 


(1) Aen. ii. 1. (2) Eclog, vii. a Xi, 332, (4) Argon, I. i. (5) B, ll. 445. 


(6) Aen. x. 970. 


4 
| 
| 
| 


* 1 2 


* » ; 
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Tears ſuch as angels weep, 


Words interwove with ſighs found out their way. 


burſt forth; at laſt 


0 myriads of immortal ſpirits, O powers 622 
Matchleſs, but with th' Almighty, and that ſtrife 


Was not inglorious, though th event was dire, 


As this place teſtifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to utter: but what power of mind, 
Foreſeeing or preſaging, from the depth 

Of knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear d, 


Imo in corde pudor, miſtoque in- 

& ſania luctu 

* Et furiis agitatus amor, et conſcia 
« yirtus, 

WoRDS INTERWOVE WITH 
$16 ns] Ovid deſcribes Halcyone i in 
the ſame manner (1), 

<© Ter conata loqui, ter fletibus ora 
0 xigavit. 
Dr. Upton in his notes upon Shake- 
ſpear, obſerves, that Sir Philip Sid - 
ney in his Arcadia has ſwelled this 


thought to bombaſt, © But the breath 


© almoſt formed into words, was a- 
© gain ſtopped by her, and turned in- 
© to ſighs.” 
V. 622. SATAN'S SPEECH ] This 
ſpeech of Satan's is in all reſpects the 


(i) Met, xi. 419. 


How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch 


moſt proper he could maketo his ad- 
herents, in their preſent circumſtan- 
ces, He begins by lamenting their 
| miſery, and tries to perſuade them, 
that in all probability it would be of 
no long continuance, He lays the 
blame of their defeat, not upon their 
want of ſtrength or courage,but upon 
their ignorance of theſtrength of their 
opponent: an ignorance, which (ſays 
he) no knowledge by them attainable 
could ever remove. He takes them 
all to witneſs that his conduct is un- 
blameable, either with reſpect to cou- 
rage or conduct as a leader, and con- 
cludes by propoſing an expedition 
againſt the foe, as peace, even 

their defeat, was not to be thought of, 
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As ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe? 
For who can yet believe, though after loſs, 
That all theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile 
Hath emptied heav'n, ſhall fail to reaſcend 
Self-rais'd, and repoſſeſs their native ſeat? 
For me be witneſs all the hoſt of heav'n, 

If counſels different, or danger ſhun'd 

By me, have loſt our hopes. But he who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then as one ſecure 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 
Conſent or cuſtome; and his regal ſtate 


EMPTIED HEAv'N] Milton tells 
us that the third part of the angels 
were engaged inSatan's rebellion( 1), 

itz lies 
Drew after him the third part of 
heav'n's hoſt. 

There have been many of the ſame o- 
pinion, which they found on the 
words of St. John (2), where it is ſaid 
that * the drapon's tail drew the third 
© part of the ſtars of heaven, and did 
© caſt them to the earth, which words 
they ſuppoſe to allude to the fall of 
the angels. This is enough for a po- 
et on which to found his ſuppoſition, 
and we have many inſtances of their 


— 


advancing things on much ſlighter 
grounds. | 

Councils DIFFERENT] This 
does not ſignify that he had differed in 
judgment from his aſſociates, but our 
poet here makes uſe of a Latiniſm to 
denote private views, or ſeparate 
ſchemes for his own behoof, without 
regard to the good of the whole. Cae - 
far has an expreſſion fimilar to this 
(3), © Se exercitum, duceſque non 
* deſerturos, neque ſibi ſeparatim a 
e reliquis concilium capturos.” And 
again (4), Se ſibi concilium captu- 
rum, neque ſenatus auctoritati ob- 
ce temperaturum.“ 


(1) B. v. 710, (2) Rev. xii. 4. (3) Bel. Civ. I. i. c. 76. (4) Ibid, c. i. 
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Put forth at full, but (till his ſtrength conceal'd, 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 


TEMPTED OUR ATTEMPT ] 
This is the firſt jingle that occurs in 
the poem; perhaps without intention, 
thoꝰ many readers may be apt to think 
otherwiſe, as ſeveral occur afterwards 
which are not to be excus'd. In all 
crimes againſt religion ormorality,the 
beſt vindication of the accuſed is, to 
prove that they acted conformably to 
their judgment, however erroneous; 
but in matters of art and criticiſm it's 
quite otherwiſe, and the beſt apology 


forthe faults of an author is,that they 


were contrary to his better judgment, 
and committed in compliance with 


the ill taſte of the age in which he 


wrote. How much jingling and pun- 
ning was the mode in Milton's days, 
is well known. And the definition of 


RHYME prefixed to his poem, fur- 


niſhes us with ſome ſort of argument, 
that Milton beheld theſe in their true 
light. The GINGLING $0UND OF 
LIKE ENDINGS,Which he there de- 
clares againſt, agrees to theſe allitera- 
tions, and aſſyllabations (if we may 
uſe the word) almoſt as well as it does 
to rhyme ; the two indeed are nearly 
allied. As for example, that in the 
verſe before us, and in the fifth book 
(1), | 
Beſeeching or beſieging—— 


(1) V. 869, 


| 


We may divide ſuch faults in this po- 
em into two ſorts; the firſt, (to which 
belong the above examples) conſiſts 
in a ſimilitude of the ſounds of the 
words: Of this ſort is R Hñ IME, with 
this aggravation, that it igcludes a 
jingle in every two lines. The ſe- 
cond, which is yet leſs excuſable, con- 
ſiſts in a double meaning of the ſame 
word, which is only a greater ſimili- 
mide] or sAMEN ESS of ſound. Of 
this laſt there are ſeveral remarkable 
inſtances in the ſpeeches of Satan and 
Belial in the ſixth book, ., 

O friends, why come not on theſe 

victors proud ? &c. 

All therefore, that we pretend to ſay 
in behalf of Milton's conduct in this 
particular is, that he conformed him- 
ſelf upon ſuch occaſions, rather to the 
bad taſte of the age he lived in, than 
to the dictates of his own taſte and 
judgment. 

Dr. Upton in his curious e 
tions upon Shakeſpear, thinks the riſe 
of the prepoſterous embelliſhment of 
ALLITERATION in poetry (with 
which the writers in Queen Eliza- 
beth's days were ſo miſerably over- 
run) was owing to the LEO NINE 


e- which, before the revival of 
learning, were much admired. In theſe 
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Henceforth his might we know, and know our own 
So as not either to provoke, or dread | 

New war, provok't ; our better part remains 

To work in cloſe deſign, by fraud or guile, 

What force effected not: that he no leſs 

At length from us may find, who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Space may produce new worlds; whereof ſo rife 
There went a fame in heav'n that he ere long 


à conſtant ſeries of the ſame letters, 
was carried on through the whole 
piece. It was probably in ridicule of 
this fooliſh cuſtom, that Shakeſpear 
wrote the following verſes,in his Mid- 
ſammer's night's Dream, 
Whereat with blade, with bloody 
blameful blade, 
He bravely broach'd his boiling|* 
bloody breaſt. 
And theſe in Love's Labour loſt (1), 
. The praiſeful princeſs pierc'd and 
prickt 
A pretty pleaſing pricket —— 
One of the moſt famous Latin poems 
in this ſtyle, is the Pugna Porcorum, 
conſiſting of about 350 verſes, every 
word of which begins with a P. 


| 


The works of the ancient Leipogram- 
matiſts, were they yet extant, would 
furniſh us with more examples of 
theſe ſorts of deſpicable conceits in 
writing. 

THERE WENT A FAME] It is | 
prettily obſerved by Mr. Addiſon, in 
the Spectators, That nothing could 
© ſhow more the dignity of the ſpe- 

© cies, than this tradition which the 

poet ſays ran of them in heaven be- 
fore their exiſtence. They are here 
© repreſented to have been the talk of 
© heaven before they were created ; 
© Virgil in compliment to the Roman 
© commonwealth, makes the heroes 
© of it appear in their ſtate of pre- ex- 
© iſtence (2); but Milton does a far 
greater honour to mankind in gene- 


6 Plaudite porcelli, porcorum pi- i 


gra propago. 
(1) Acc iv. ſc, 2. 


(2) Aen. vi. 756. 
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Intended to create, and therein plant | 


A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the ſons of heaven: 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt eruption, thither or elſewhere: 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th' abyſs 
Long under darkneſs cover. But theſe thoughts 
Full counſel muſt mature: peace is deſpair'd, 
For who can think ſubmiſſion? war then, war 
Open or underſtood muſt be reſolv d. 
He ſpake: and to confirm his words, out-flew 


© ral, as he gives us a glimpſe of them 
even before they are in being.” Thus 
far this elegant writer. It ſeems not 
improbable that Milton took this hint 
from the Jewiſh traditions,which ſay, 
that God conſulted the angels about 
the creation of man; but that they 
having ſpoken of man with ſome con- 
tempt, God made anſwer, that man 
was wiſer than they, as he was able to 
name all the different animals, which 
was what they could not do. Mo- 
hamed borrowed this ſtory from 
the Jews, and has inſerted it with 
ſome ſmall alterations in his Koran 


(i) Cap. ii, 


(1), where the reader will find a ful- 
ler account of it, in the learned notes 
which Mr. Sale has added to his tranſ- 
lation of that book. It is an opini- 
on which has been pretty much en- 


tertained by ſome of the ancient 


Chriſtians, as Irenaeus, Lactantius, 
&c. that the angels being inſormed 
of God's intention to create man af - 
ter his own image, and to dignify hu - 


man nature, by Chriſt's aſſuming it, 


ſome of them thinking their glory 
hereby eclipſed, envied man's happi- 


neſs, and ſo revolted. 
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Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 

Of mighty cherubim ; the ſudden blaze 

Far round illumin'd hell: highly they rag'd 

Againſt the higheſt, and fierce with graſped arms 
Claſh'd on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, 668 | 


THr1cn] According to Homer's| more grand and terrible. As our poet 


expreſſion (1), 
— PHT YEvoy EU tpuro ayes waps tongs. 
Thus tranſlated by Virgil (2), 
& _—ocyds enſem 
4 Eripit a femore 
SUDDEN BLAZE] The ſhining 
of armour has been variouſly deſcrib- 
ed by different poets. Thus Homer(3), 
AlyMn 8 Spavoy le, yeaauoot it aacn wp 
Xda 


NN T0 ct f . 
With ſplendor flame the skies, and 
laugh the fields around, PoE. 
Lucretius has tranſlated theſe verſes 
in the following manner (4), 
Fulgur ibi ad coelum ſe tollit; to 
& taque circum 
& Aere renideſcit 8 
Virgil has borrowed the laſt of theſe 
hemiſtichs (5), 
y late fluctuat omnis 
c Aere renidenti tellu. 


Theſe images are noble and bold, but 


aB LAZ E which 1L LUVMIN'p the 
whole even of f E L L itſelf, is (till 
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bas already repreſented hell as a dark 
and gloomy region, it may be allowed 
that this ſhining of arms muſt make 
a ſtronger glare, than in any of the a- 
bove deſcriptions,and ſo far Milton's 
is more apt and pr 

CLASH'D ON THEIR SOUND= 
ING SHIELDS] Perhaps our poet 
here alludes to the ancient warlike 
dances and exerciſes which wereper- 
formed in compleat armour, the claſh- 
ing of which, by the motion of the 
dancer,agreeing with the muſic,form- 
ed a ſort of warlike harmony. The 
Latins called this * ſaltatio Bellicrepa,” 


to- as Feſtus informs us (6), Bellicrepam 


e ſaltationem dicebant, quando cum 
& armis ſaltabant, quod a Romulo in- 
ce ſtitutum eſt.” Claudian deſcribes 
this Roman dance in the following 


' [ verſes (7), 


| © Mutatos edunt pariter tunc pec- 
© tora metus 
| © Tnlatus illifis clypeis, ant rurſus 


jn altum 


(1) Odyſf x. (2) Aen. x. 26. (3) II. xix. 362. (4) L. ii. 327. (5) G. ii. 281. 


(6) L. ii. p. 49. edit. Delph, 


(7) In 4 Conſ. Honor. 


8 2 


— om, - ng -n gy IH — — 
4 > 


Vibratis, on AVE PARMASONAT, 
i mucronis acutum 
© Murmur, et umbonum pulſu mo- 
&« dulante reſultans 
* Ferreus alterna concentus claudi- 
**turenſe. 
Another ſpecies of this N was the 
Pyrric, the invention of which has 
been diſputed, ſome attributing it to 
Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, others to 
aCydonian of the ſame name ( i). Plo- 
tius the Grammarian (2) gives the 
following account ofits origin,“ Pyr- 
© richius pes, a Pyrrhica luſus gene- 
re, nomen accepit, quia hoc ſono mi- 
sites uſi ſub armis, per ludum cient 
« ſimulacra pugnae, ipſa tamen Pyr- 
5 rhica dicta eſt a Pyrrho Cydoneo, 
ce quia primus Cretenſes, ſub armis 
e ſaltare ad hujus pedis ſonum inſti- 
« tuit. Alii a Pyrrho, Achillis filio, 
quem primum in tumulo patris ſui 
cc honoris gratia armatum ſaltaviſſe 
ce dicunt. Ariſtoteles autem ait Achil- 
lem hujus luſus inventorem fuiſſe,” 
It would ſeem probable, that the arm- 
ed dance is much elder than the Tro- 
jan war, for according to Callima- 
chus, the Curetes, who were the inha- 
bitants of Crete, firſt practiſed this 
dance after the birth of Jupiter (3), 
oba It Kypyrig yt wept wpuaiy ap ee 


_ Tewv xte c ν ig, lv Kpovog v dau n 
© Gomes eo axlo— 
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| ** Circum ſe. Curetes armatum luſe- 
e runt tripudium 
Arma concutientes : ut Saturnus 
« auribus ſonitum 

e Clypei audiret—— 
The miſtake of aſcribing this inven- 
tion to Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles 
ſeems to have had its riſe from the 
ſimilarity of his name to that of one 
of the Curetes, who, as Pauſanias-in- 
forms us, I. iii. p. 211. was called 
Pyrrichus,and moſt probably the Pyr- 
ric dance had its name from him, as 
Spanh. ad Callim, p. 22. rightly con- 
jectures. Hence Heſychius explains 
neun, by the word I: x». Beſides, 
wefind many of the ancientsaſcribing 
this dance peculiarly to the Cretans. 
So Sophocles, Ajax ver. 713. calls it 
Kd e x , and his ſchol. ibid. 
kerrixn. Athenaeus lib. xiv. p. 680. 
calls the Cretans opx»50;, and menti- 
ons this Pyrric dance as commonly 
practiſed by the boys in that iſland in 
armour, Hy bro wee d 0 xd ſo 
Dio Pruſ. orat iii. Thy Vorn Thy K vpy- 
Jiunv, nap nv em Xapiog Toig K EH. © Cure- ' 
tum ſaltationem armatam, quae 
* Cretenſibus peculiaris 1 Orph. 
hymn. in Curet. 
| Exiprorae Kypyregtvoraia BH Fivrec. 
6“ Salientes Curetes, veſtigia pre- 

“ mentes armata. 


From the Cretans other nations bor- 


rowedit. Thus Callim. hym. in Dian. 


(1) Vide Plin. lib. vii, e. 36. (2) Apud Cujac, obſeryat, lib, xxili. c. 10. 


00 Hymn. in Jov. 52, 
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ver. 240. repreſents the Amazons 
dancing in this manner round the ſta 
tue of Diana which they had ſet up, 
Abra de, wn avaooa t wpuniv op xt 
cvro, 
Hedræ ui TAXETOLY f νjẽ — 2 
Now every one knows that the Ama- 
zons were two generations before Ne- 
optolemus the ſon of Achilles, Ariſ- 
toph. Nub. ver. 985. ſays this dance 
was uſed at Athens in the feftival Pa- 
nathaenea, 
rar op elo he Iv 101g It avrys 
Tyv d Thc xwnnc pot X — 
Where the ſcholiaſt, Np xivro yp ts 3- 
Xo ty Toic Thavalnvaiog of maidt;. Plato 
too mentions this, de Leg. lib. vii. 
p. 769. edit. Steph. It was uſed too 
by the Barbarians. Thus Xenophon 
AvaCac, lib, vi. pag. 370. edit. Leun- 
clav. Kai pb avACY Pp XIECAVTO TVy g 
ro. “ Armati ad tibiam ſaltabant.“ 
In the next page he ſays the ſame of 
the Arcadians, Er ever ws tTuvavlo 
xu , & c. | 
From the particular meaſure ob- 
ſerved in this dance, it was called g.. 
ræpog· SO Apollon. Rhod. lib. i. ver. 
1135. | 
Excipavrec, gr dpuov Evorniov wp xuoavlo. 
cegubſilientes betarmum in armis ſal- 
& tabant. 
Schol. Byrapwov It Thy de now, maps Y 
&p pod tov Baoty aurav. Mya Jt voy Thy TIYppr- 
v. It ſeems to have conſiſted partly 
in the noiſe made by their arms, which 
was accompanied with different mo- 


tions of the body, as if avoiding the 
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ſtrokes of an enemy, or ſtriking at 
them ; this is the idea that Plato gives 
us of it, de Leg. lib. vii. p. 815. Tiy 
odd Trav, AAA de The dpi, 
Truss. x1 & li oplag wporalipeve,&c Bel 
* licam-vero illam ſaltationem, huic 
© pacificae contrariam , Pyrricham 
© re&e quis appellaverit, quae imi- 
© tatur corporum flexus, quibus tela, 
e plagaeque evitantur, declinando, 
* caedendo, in altum exſiliendo, hu- 
mi ſe demittendo. Contrarios item 
© geſtus, quibus adverſus alios aliquid 


* infertur, ſagittando, jaculando, ic- 


© tus deferendo, et caeteros hujuſmo- 
e di motus recte effingendo.” Luci- 
an alludes to this, when he deſcribes 
Minerva ſpringing from Jupiter's 
head, (Dialog. Jov. et Vulcan.) nag- 
Pixie r aonida TiVacoa, *Pyrrhichi- 
um ſaltat, et clypeum quatit,” Mil. 
ton here alludes tothe manner of mak- 
ing a noiſe in this dance by claſhing 
the ſword againſt the ſhield; ſo Apol- 
lon. Rhod, lib. i. ver. 1136. 

Kai ocaxec Eipttio ory twerluroy—— 

** Clypeis gladios allidebant 
And Callim. hym. in Del. ver. 134. 
deſcribing Mars, 

To & {nopuapaynce, xa arms h d- 
TT, 


Avpelog. 1 eXEMMEZev EVITA LO yen 

© Deſuperincrepuit, et cuſpide ſcu- 
tum percuſſit 

Lanceae. idque ſtrepitum edidit 
*armiſonum, 


This method of ſtriking the ſpear or 
ſword againſt the ſhield, we find uſed 
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Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav'n. 


by the ſoldiers anciently as a ſignal of 


approbation, or diſpleaſure, Thus 
Ammian Marcell. lib. xy. c 8. Mi- 
ce litares omnes horrendo fragore ſcu- 
& to genibus illidentes, quod eſt pro- 
te ſperitatis indicium plenum. Nam 
ce contra, cum haſtis clypei feriuntur, 
4 jraedocumentum eſt, et doloris.” 


They took the ſame way to declare 


their approbation, when Julian was 
declared emperor, as this hiſtorian 
informs us, lib. xx. c. 5. Hac fidu- 
cia ſpei majoris animatus inferior 
cc miles haſtis feriendo clypeos, 
e ſonitu aſſurgens ingenti, uno pro- 
pemodum ore, dictis favebat et fac- 

60 tis. 55 
l have only further to A 
it appears evident, that the dances of 

the Salii, who were the prieſts of 

Mars among the Romans, were form- 
ed from the ancient Pyrric dance of 
the Cretans, as well as theſe which 
were ſometimes performed in the 
Campus Martius at Rome, which are 
thus deſcribed by Claudian, 6 Conf, 
Hon. ver. 624. 

© et pulchras errorum artes, jucun- 

« daque Martis 
& Cernimus, inſonuit cum verbere 
ce ſigna magiſter: 


& Mutatos edunt pariter tot pectora 
« ſonus 


(1) B. av. 777. 


e In latus alliſis clypeis, aut rurſus 
in altum 

© Vibratis. Grave parma ſonat, mu- 
& cronis acutum 

© Murmur, et umbonum pulſu mo- 
« dulante reſultans, h 

© Ferreus alterno concentus claudi- 
© tur enſe. 


While this dance was performing, the 
hymn to Caſtor, Kas/paov wines, was 
generally played or ſung: Pindar al- 
ludes to this, Pyth. ii. p. 211. edit. 
P. Steph. 

To q Karoperov 

A' iv Alonideoos xopdars 

4 — 
becauſe (as the ſcholiaſt remarks) the 
invention of the armed dance was by 
ſome aſcribed to the Dioſcuri, Kass- 
pes dt q id T0 r Evo AOv Op xi KAT) d,: 
rug Atbenvpα evpery. 


V. 668. Dix or war] An old 
word from the Saxon dyn, ſignify- 
ing NOISE. 


Va UL T] So Spencer in Mother 


Hubbard's tale, 
What ſo the Heaven in his wide 
VAULT contains. 
Our poet again uſes the word vàauL r 
by a ſimilar ſigure (1), 
Nowehad night meaſur'd, with her 
owy cone 
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There ſtood a hill not far, whoſe griſly top 
Belch'd fire and rowling ſmoak; the reſt entire 
Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf, undoubted ſign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of ſulphur. Thither wing d with ſpeed 
A numerous brigad haſten'd. As when bands 

Of pioneers with ſpade and pickax arm'd 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 

Or caſt a rampart. Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the leaſt erected ſpirit that fell 


- 
Half way up hill this vaſt svBLv- 
NAR VAULT. 

The ſame image is dr YON by 
Buchanan, pſalm xix. 2. 

2 5 templa Olympi rox NICE 

flammeo 

te guſpendit 

GR1SLY Top] Milton uſes this 

epithet-in the ſame ſenſe in another 

place, where he calls Satan the griſly 

king (2), 


— ſo ſadden to behold the griſly ' 


king. 

TRENCH A FIELD} Shakeſpear 
has made uſe of this expreſſion in his 
comedy of the two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona (2), 


(1) B. iv. 821. (2) Act iii. 


| 


(3) Luke xvi. 13. 
(5) Aug. de ſerm. Dom. in monte I. ii. e. 14, N. 47. 


This weak impreſs of love, is as a fi- 
gure 
Trenched in ice 
Mau ox] This name is proper - 
ly Syriac, and ſignifies. Riches, tho 
we find it in the Greek text of the 
New Teſtament (3). Tertullian has 
aſſerted (4), that Mammon ſignified 
the God of Riches, but there is no 
proof of this opinion, as Calmet ob- 
ſerves. Auguſtin informs us, that in 
the Punic or African tongue, Mam- 
mon ſignifies G AN (5). Mammo- 
na apud Hebraeos ( ſays that fa- 
© ther) divitiae appellari dicuntur. 
© Congruit et Punicum nomen, nam 


* Lucrum Punice Mammon dicitur.” 


(4) L. iv. cont, Mar. 


— . ESSEn— Dn Rn A > a — ee ̃ ———— — — —— — . — — 
— — — —̃— 


or Deity preſiding over riches, as our 
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From heav'n, for ev'n in heav n his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodd'n gold, 
Than aught divine or holy elſe enjoy d 


In viſion beatific: by him 


firſt 


Men alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſack d the center, and with impious hands 


Milton has here perſonized Mam- 
mon, and made him a ſort of Plutus, 


Saviour ſeems to have done in the 


goſpel. 
'TRODD'N GOLD] Probably Mil- 


ton took this idea of the pavement of 


heaven, from the deſcription St. John 
gives of the New Jeruſalem in his Re- 
velations(1),where he ſays that The 
ſtreets of that city were of pure gold. 
We find the ancient Pagan poets de- 
ſeribing heaven in the ſame manner. 
Thus Homer (2), 

Oi Jt Seo cg Znvi ahi nyopourle 

Rpuotc tv JC 
" RANSACK'D THECENTER] 
This is a beautiful digreſſion of the 
poet, complaining of the abuſe of 
riches, and tho' ſuch interruptions 
are not always agreeable to the ſtrict- 


no excuſe. Ovid ſays that it was in 
the Iron Age men began to ranſack 
the bowels of the earth for gold and 
ſilver (3 | 
6 Nec tantum ſegetes, alimentaque 
66 mitia dives | 
cc Poſcebatur humus, ſed itum eſt in 
ec viſcera terrace, | 
ce Quaſque recondiderat, Stigiiſqu 
© admoverat umbris, | 
« Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta ma- 
5 lorum, ' | 
It muſt be allowed that Milton's ver 


| ſes appear more ſtrong and animated 


than thoſe of the Latin poet, not on- 
ly by his throwing in theſe words, 
© Impious' hands — Mother earth 
© Treaſures better hid,'— but in his 
feigning this to be done by the inven- 
tion and ſuggeſtion of a daemon, 
enemy to mankind. Seneca has ex- 


eſt rules of epic poetry, yet a digreſſi - 
on ſo ſhort, and apt as this is, needs 


* 


preſſed himſelf upon this ſubject, with 
the affectation that runs through moſt 


(1) C. xxi. 21. (2) U. iv. 1. (3) Met. i. 337. 
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Rifl'd the bowels of their mother earth 
For treaſures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Open'd into the hill a ſpacious wound 


And dig'd out ribs of gold. 


Let none admire 


That riches grow in hell; that ſoyle may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bane. And here let thoſe 


of his writings (1), © Video ferrum 
ex iiſdem tenebris prolatum, qui- 
© bus argentum et aurum, ne aut in- 
c ſtrumentum in caedes mutuas de- 
« eſſet, aut pretium.” And again (2), 
« Aurum et argentum,et propter iſta, 
© nunquam pacem agens ſerrum quaſi 


& Auri neſcit amor. Pereunt diſgri- 
* mine nullo 
“ Amiſſe leges. Sed pars viliſſima 
© rerum 
© Certamen moviſtis opes 
From theſe Spencer has formed the 
following verſes, in his Fairy Queen 


© male nobis committerentur, natu- | (5), 


cc ra abſcondit.” This has a near af- 
finity with the © Treaſures BETTER 
Hl of our poet, who has taken it 
directly from the Aurum irreper- 
tum et ſic melius fitum” of Horace, 
lib. iii. ode 3.1. 49. Pliny has a com- 
plaint of the ſame kind (3), Seu 
vero non hoc etiam exemplum in- 
© dignationis ſacrae parentis expri- 
mi poſſit, imus in viſcera ejus, et 
c in ſede manium opes quaerimus, 
ce tanquam parum benigna fertilique 
© quaquayerſum calcatur.” Lucan 
has an apoſtrophe upon the ſame ſub- 
ject (3), 

Nos Uſque adeo ſolus ferrum,mortem- 

© que timore 


(1) De Benef. 1, vii, c. 10. 
(4) L. ii. 118. 


(2) Epiſt. xciv. 


(5) B. ii. c. 2. ſt, 17. 
4 


Then gan accurſed hand the quiet 
womb 
Ofhis great-grand-mother with ſteel 
to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred 
tomb 
With ſacriledge to dig 
It may be obſerved that Lord Shaftes- 
bury has had theſe two lines in view, 
in the end of the beautiful exclama- 
tion againſt luxury, in the Rhapſody, 
pag. 376. 

RICHES GROW IN HELL] In 
the ſame manner Spencer, in his alle- - 
gorical ſtyle, places the houſe of Rich- 
es, cloſe by the gate of Hell (6), 

At laſt him to a little door he brought, 


(3) Prooem, in lib, xxxiii. 
(6) Ubi ſupra, ſt. 24. 
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Who boaſt in mortal things, and wondring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings, 


That to the gate of Hell, which gaped 


wide, 


in che accounts they give us of the re- 


mains of this ſtructure. Benjamin of 


Was next adjoining,ne them parted Tudela, who flouriſhed in the 1 3th 


ought; 
Betwixt them both was but a little 
ſtride, 
That did the houſe of Riches from 
Hell-mouth divide. 

BaBEL_] Our poet means here that 
famous tower built by the deſcendants 
of Noah, not long after the flood, (a- 
bout one hundred years) which by all 
the accounts we have of it, muſt have 
been a moſt ſtupendous ſtructure, 
Joſephus, who makes Nimrod the 
principal author of the attempt to 
build this tower, ſays he deſigned to 
raiſe it ſo high, as to ſecure him from 
a new deluge, and put him ina condi- 
tion to revenge the death of his an- 
ceſtors, Mcrexeuotola 3 g ris Tov mpoys- 
voi G Hονν½ (1), but it is ſcarce credi - 
ble that he could ever-entertain ſo 
fooliſh an imagination, eſpecially as 
the account given by Moſes inſinuates 
nothing of this kind. It has been 

thought that the tower'of Belus, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (2), was the 
tower of Babel, or at leaſt, that this 
' temple was built upon the old foun- 
dation, Modern travellers vary much 


| century, informs us, that the founds- 


tions were 2000 paces in length (3), 
Fabricius makes it about a mile in 
circumference. Le Gour, who ſtayed 
long at Bagdat, is more circumſtanti- 
al, He ſays, that about three leagues 
from this city, there is a tower called 
Megara (4), ſituated between the Ty- 
gris and Euphrates, in an open field: 
this ſtructure is all ſolid within, and 
looks more like a mountain, than a 
tower. Its compaſs is about 500paces, 
and tho' it is much ruined: by the 
rains, it is {till about 138 feet high. 
It is built of bricks,and interlaid with 
courſes of ſtraw mixed with pitch or 
bitumen. However it is highly pro- 
bable this is not the remains of the 
ancient tower of Babel, any more 
than the other towers that are {till 
ſtanding in Babylonia, which rather 
appear to be ruins of Old Babylon, 
built by Nebuchadnezzar. 
MEMPHIAN kIxGs] Our poet 


here hints at the Pyramids of Egypt, 
built by the kings of Memphis, which 
was a vaſt city ſtanding on the Welt- 
ern ſhoar of the Nile, and anciently 


(1) Ant. I. i. e. 5. (2) L. i. c. 181. (3) In Itiner. (4) Calmet, dict. 
voce Babel. | 
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Learn how their greateſt monuments of fame, 
And ſtrength and art are eaſily out- done 


By ſpirits reprobate, and in an hour 


What in an age they with inceſſant toil 


the capital of Lower Fgypt. Diodo- 
rus Siculus (1) informs us, that it was 
150 ſtadia, or 18 miles round, 785 
dv TepiCoxov The πνjẽ̊g volt radioy 
dra roy c mivrdxorra. About fix miles 
from Memphis ſtand the Pyramids, 

the largeſt'of which, built by Cheops 
king of Egypt, (as Herodotus (2) 
ſays) contains within its area ſome- 
what more than eleven Engliſh acres, 
according to Greave's menfuration. 

The ſame author makes the perpen- 
dicular height 499 feet. Pliny(3) tells 
us that 360,000 men were employed 
in building the great pyramid for 20 
years together, which moſt probably 
ferved for the ſepulchre of the prince, 
as well as the leſſer pyramids which 
ſtand near it, and which were erec- 
ted by ſucceeding kings for the fame 
purpoſe. This appears certain from 


the accounts of modern travellers, | 


who aſfure us, that in one of the cham- 
bers of the great pyramid, there is ſtill 
to be ſeen a tomb cut out of one en- 
tire ſtone. The learned Dr. Pocock 
has given us a particular account of 
theſe wonderful ſtructures (4), and 


(1) L. i. p. 3 2. edit. Rhod. (2) L. ii. 
(5) Ubi ſupra, (6) L. i. ep. i. (7) L. 


1 


an abſtract of Mallet's account of the 
great pyramid at the end of that vo- 
lume, to which we refer the reader. The 
other works of the kings of Memphis, 
were no leſs worthy of admiration: 


ſuch was the mound caſt up to the 


'Sonthward of the city, to defend it 
from the encroachments of the river, 
and the vaſt lake dug to receive its in · 
undation, Theſe are mentioned by 


the power and wealth of the Egyptian 
princes, Milton has here ſingled them 
out with the ſame view as Martial, tho? 
with greater juſtice, as the ſtructure 
4. is here deſcribing muſt be ſuppoſed 
valtly ſuperior to any of theſe menti- 
oned by the Latin poet (6), 
& Barbara Pyramidum fileat mira» 
* cula Memphis, 
« Afſiquus jactet nec Babylona la- 
6c bor. 
And in another epigram (7), 
12 Regia Pyramidum, Caefar, mira · 
* cula ride, 
© Jam tacet Eoum barbara Mem- 
phis opus. 


(3) * xxxvi. C. 12. (4) B. i. C, 5. 
viii, ep. 36. 
2 


Diodorus Siculus (5) as inſtances of 


— 


— . 
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And hands innumerable ſcarce perform. 

Nigh on the plain in many cells prepar'd, 

That underneath had veins of liquid fire 

Sluc'd from the lake, a ſecond multitude 

With wondrous art founded the maſſie ore, 

Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the bullion drofs: 
A third as ſoon had form'd within the ground | 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 

By ſtrange conveyance fill'd each hollow nook, 

As in an organ from one blaſt of wind 


FoUuNDED] Thus it ſhould be 
read; we ſee it thus in the firſt edition 
of the poem, but in all the ſubſequent, 
till Bentley's,it is read FounND ouT, 
which one would think a miſtake im- 
poſſible to be committed by any who 
had read the context. — 

SCUMM'D THE BULLION] It 
would appear that Milton in this ac- 
count of the building of Pandemoni- 
um,had in hiseye that paſſageof Spen- 
cer's Fairy Queen, where he tells us 


how the fiends in Mammon's ſervice 


were employed; tho' our poet has o- 
mitted ſeveral puerilities his original 
has fallen into (1), 
One with great bellows gather d fl 
ling air, 


(1) B. l. e. 7, ſt. 36. 


| 


And with forc'd wind the fueldiden- 
flame; 

Another did the dying brondes re- 
pair 

With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft 
the ſame 

With liquid waves fierce Vulcan's 
rage to tame, 

Who maſt'ring them, renew'd his 

former heat; 

Some ſcumm'd the droſs that from 
the metal came, 

Some ſtir'd the molten ore with 
ladles great, 

And every one did ſwink, and eve- 
ry one did ſweat. 

Our poet has not only amended ſeve- 


ral images in this deſcription, with 
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To many a row of pipes the ſound-board breaths. 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Roſe like an exhalation, with the found 

Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet, 

Built like a temple, where pylaſters round 

Were ſet, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave; nor did there want 


his uſual judgment, but has embelliſh- | 


ed it greatly by the addition of that 
apt and beautiful ſimile taken from an 
organ. 

Dull cz r] Sweet, from the Latin 
DULCE, We read the ſame word u- 
ſed by Shakeſpear, in his Taming of 
the Shrew (1), 

To make a D ULCET,anda heaven- 
ly ſound. 
We find theſe loſt ſpirits celebrating 
the building of the Pandemonium with 
muſic and ſymphonies; as afterwards 
the poet deſcribes them ſinging their 
own exploits in battle, and lamenting 
their fall, in the following beautiful 
lines; which arein a particular man- 
ner expreſlive of the ſubject, 
— others more mild, 
Retreated in a ſilent valley, ſing 
With notes angelical to many a 
harp 
Their own heroic deeds,and hapleſs 
fall 


(1) AQ. i. (2) L. iv. c. 1. 


By doom of battle 

DoR1c PILLARS Our poet here 
has pitched upon the Doriepillaras the 
ſupport of this infernal ſtructure, pro- 
bably becauſe it is the moſt ancient 
order of all, and the plaineſt and moſt 
ſimple. Thus Vitruvius, when ſpeak- 
ing of the three orders of columns, 
E columnarum enim formationi- 
bus, trium generum factae ſunt no- 
{© minationes, Dorica, Tonica, Co- 
*© rinthia, e quibus prima et antiqui- 
* tus Dorica eſt nata (2).” He goes 
on to inform us, that this order owed 
its invention to Dorus the ſon of He- 
len, who built a temple at Argos to 
Juno, whoſe columns happened to be 
of the order ſince called Doric. 

ARCHITRAVE] This is a term 
of architecture, ſignifying that piece 
of wood which is placed upon the 
top of the column, to ſuſtain the large 
beams which ſupport the roof of the 
building. Perrault, in his notes upon 


* 


—ͤ 


— — 
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Cornice or freeze, with boſſy ſculptures grav'n, 


The roof was fretted gold. 


Vitruvius (1), obſerves, that this is 


a barbarous term, compoſed partly of 
Greek and partly of Latin,and there- | 


fore proper to no one language. Vitru- 
vius and the other ancient architects, 


always uſe the Greek word EY IST v . 


LIUM inſtead of it. 

CORNICE OR FREEZE] Archi- 
tects call a cornice thatcreſt which 
is placed at the upper end of a pillar, 
which-differs according to the diffe- 
rent orders. Fx EEZE is that part of 
the entablature of columns, between 
che architrave and carniche. The 
freeze is oſten enriched with different 
ornaments, as our poet hints in this 

Boss v SCULPTURES} Boss v 
ſigniſies properly any thing that ap- 
pears prominent, as figures in Relievo 
do, and in this ſenſe our poet here u- 
ſes it. 

FRETTED GOLD ]FRET-WORK 
is when barrs are interlaced lozenge- 
wiſe. In heraldry, a lozenge and a 
faltire, orSt. Andrew's croſs interla- 
ced, is called a fret. Milton has uſed 
this term, as ſeveral of our poets have 
done before him. So Spencer in his 
Fairy Queen (2), 


(1) L. kc 


(7) L. vi. C. 26. (8) L. i. e. 179. 


Not Babylon 


And round about vFRET TES all 
wiuich gold. 

And Shakeſ in the tragedy of 
Cymbeline (3 | 

The —5 oꝰ th' chamber 
With golden cherubims is RET - 
TED. 

Barr Lox ] Our poet here means 
the city of Babylon, in the ſtate it was 
after Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar 
had employed the utmoſt efforts of 
their power and wealth, in adorning 
and fortifying it. It was ſo very large, 
that Ariſtatle aſſerts (4) when it was 
taken, ſome of the inhabitants did not 
know it till three days after, nc e- 
c kNG, Tr 3 At d cler bio Geri 75 
Atpòg The Worras (s ) None of theanci- 
ent writers, who have mentioned this 
famous city, make the circuit of its 
walls leſs than 360ſtadia,which make 
45 miles. This is the account that Cte- 
ſias and Clitarchus, who lived at Ba- 
bylon, give of it (6). Pliny ſays that 
the circuit of the walls was 60 miles 
(7), which agrees perfectly with He- 
rodotus' meaſures,which make it 480 
ſtadia (8). The height of theſe walls 
has been differently related; Strabo 


(2) B. itt. c. 2. ſt. 25. 
(5) Herod. 1. i. c. 191. Xenoph. Cyrop. l. vii, 


and Diodorus Siculus call it 5o cu- 


(3) Act ii. (4) Polit. I. iii. c. 3. 
(6) Ap. Diod. Sicul. I. ii. 
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Nor great Alcairo ſuch magnificence 


Equal'd in all their glories, 
Belus or Serapis their gods, 


bits, Curtius 100, But Cteſias (1) 
and Herodotus have exceeded all be- 
liefor probability,when they ſay theſe: 
walls were 200 cubits high, and the 
latter adds, that theſe were royal cu - 
/ bits, which were three inches longer 
than the common cubit. Pliny ſeems 
to be nearer the truth, who makes the 
height only 200 feet, inſtead of as 
many cubits. The thickneſs has been 
equally exaggerated, but Strabo ſeems 
to be within bounds, when he calls it 
32 feet ; he adds, that two chariots 
could eaſily paſs each other upon the 
top of the wall, # 3? Sedos tr: 75 re- 
3195, dc repre evavriod popes N νůie- 
3:5c,in which Curtius agrees with him, 
< Quadrigae inter ſe concurrentes ſi- 
© ne periculo commeare dicuntur.“ 

n the whole, tho? theſe accounts 
may ſtretch beyond the truth, yet it 
is certain the walls of Babylon were 
a moſt ſtupendous ſtructure, and 
far exceeding any thing of the ſame 
kind ſince ſeen in the world. We 
might too mention thoſe prodigious 
gardens, raiſed upon arches, which 
Beroſus and Abydenus aſcribe to Ne- 
buchadnezzar( 2), and the great tower 


to enſhrine 
or ſeat 


of Belus, which ſtood in the middle of 
the city. Accordingly weevery where 
find the ſacred authors ſpeaking of it, 
as one of the greateſt,and moſt power- 
ful cities in the world,even while they 
are threatning it with that terrible de- 
ſolation whichafterwards fell uponit, 
to ſuch a degree, that now we are at 
a loſs to find even the ruins of this 
wonder of the world, 

ALCAIRO] The capital of Egypt, 
ſituated upon the Eaſtern ſhoar of the 
Nile, not far from the ancient Mem- 
phis. (The learned Dr. Pocock, in his 
obſervations upon Egypt (3), tells 
us from the Arabian hiſtorians, that 
this city was founded by a general of 
the firſt Khalif of the Fathmites, in 
the year of our Lord 973.) It is pro- 
bable this city grew out of the ruins 
of ancient Memphis and Babylon ia 
Egypt. 

BE Ls This prince is common- 
ly looked upon as the founder of the 
Aſſyrian monarchy. After his death 
he was adored as a god by that nati- 
on. Petavius (4) ſuppoſes him to be 
the ſame with Nimrod, tho' this is 


contrary to the ſentiment of other 


(1) Ap. Diod. Sicul. (2)Joſeph. Ant. I. x, c. 11. Euſeb. np. I. ix. c. ult. (3B. i. 
c. iv. (4) Rat. Temp. part i. I. i. c. 2. 
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chronologers. According to Father 
Calmet, Belus the Aſſyrian began to 
reign in Babylon Mcccxx11 years 
before the vulgar aera, in the days of 
Shamgar judge of Iſrael. As it was 
common in thoſe early ages to deify 
princes after their death, Belus met 
with the ſame honour. Thus Diodo- 
rus Siculus ſays, that Belus is the ſame 
with the Jupiter of the Greeks (1), 
Er: 0 _ (eindva) bv xaxiow of B % 
Biaov, © Et Jovis ſimulacrum quem 
© Belum nominant Babylonii.“ The 
ſame hiſtorian informs us, that in the 
temple of this God were three ſtatues, 
all of maſſy gold, of which that of Ju- 
piter, or Belus, was forty feet high, 
and weighed one thouſand talents. 
All the inſtruments which were made 
uſe of in the ſervice of this temple, as 
cups, bowls, tables, &c. were of beaten 
gold, and of a prodigious ſize. Hero- 
dotus has left us an account of the fa- 
mous tower (2), upon the top of 
which this temple was placed, which 
was built of brick, and of a moſt ſtu- 
pendous height. Such was the tem- 
ple in which, as our poet ſays, the 
Chaldaeans enſhrined their idols, and 
therefore proper to be compared to 
this palace of Satan, tho vaſtly inferi- 
or to it. 
 SERAP1s] Adeity worſhipped by 
the Egyptians, which has been thought 
by ſeveral learned men to be the ſame 


(1) L. ü. p. 69. 
Zeparnis. 


(5) Nap, I. x. c. 12. 
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(2) L. i. e. 181. 
(6) Sat. I. i. e. 20. 
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with Apis, or the Ox, which that na- 
tion- honoured as a God, and built 
magnificent temples for his lodging 
and entertainment. Thus Auguſtin 
in his book de Civitate Dei (3), His 
e temporibus rex Argivorum Apis, 
* navibus tranſvectus in Aegyptum, 
*<cum ibi mortuus fuiſſet factus, eſt Se- 
© rapis, omnium maximus Aegypti- 
* orum Deus.” And Suidas ſpeaking 
of this Deity (4), Tu roy o wtv A te- 
oay dvat, of 4% Toy Netnove 6 Hunc alii 
6 Jovem eſſe dixerunt, alii Nilum,” - 
To the ſame purpoſe Ariſtippus, cited 
by Euſebius ( 5), Amis Te 6 Apyevs Bu- 
xt, &c. Quinetiam Apis rex Argi- 


© vorum Memphin condidit, quem 


© Serapin nominatum, atque illum 
© ipſum eſſe teſtatur, quem colunt 
% Aecgyptii.” And Macrobius calls Se- 
rapis, © Aegyptiorum Deum maxi- 
© mum,” adding,that he was the ſame 
with the ſun(6). It has been objected, 
that Serapis is but a late Deity in E- 
gypt. Tacitus relates ()) the hiſtory of 
his tranſlation from Sinope, a city of 
Pontus, to Alexandria, by the care of 
Ptolemy I. king of Egypt; but from 
what that biſtorian ſays immediately 
after, it would appear, that the wor- 
ſhip of Serapis was known in Egypt 
before that time, tho* the idol called 
by this name, was firſt brought into 
Egypt by Ptolemy; ſo that this ar- 
not all the weight that 


(3) L. xyiii.c. 3. (4) Voce 
(7) Hiſt. I. iv. c. 83. 
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Stood fixt her ſtately highth, and ſtrait the dores 
Op'ning their brazen folds diſcover wide 
Within her ample ſpaces, o're the ſmooth 

And level pavement: from the arched roof, 


Calmet attributes to it (1), againſt 
the hypotheſis here embraced by our 
poet, viz. that Serapis was an anci- 
ent Egyptian Deity.- Banier too in 
his Mythology (2) concludes that Se- 
rapis was an Egyptian idol, known 
long before the age of Ptolemy, as 
Pauſanias ſays expreſly, that this God 
had a temple in Memphis, which was 
very ancient (3), AlyuxTiou J led Lœ- 
paridog ETUPAVESKTOV 17 AntZavdpeuory, 
&p xallralor Bi ty Migeper 6“ Apud Aegyp- 
& tios fanum clariſſimum Serapidis A- 
* lexandriae cernitur, antiquiſſimum 
ec vero Memphi.” 

© STOOD FIXT HER STATELY 
HIGHTH] This is a Greek conſtruc- 
tion, which our poet has hazarded in 
Engliſh. The meaning is, that the 
building ſtood firmalong the whole of 
its height, or, it ſtood now firm and 
compleat in all its parts. 

BRAZEN FOL Ds] Thus Virgil de- 


(1) Didt. voce Serapis. 
5) Lib. i. 


(2) B. vi. c. ii. 
(6) Aen. i. 730, 


ſcribes the temple of Juno at Car- 
thage, (4), 
Aerea cui gradibus ſurgebant li- 
mina, nexaeque 
& Aere trabes, foribus cardo ſtride- 
«bat ahenis. 
as Servius upon theſe verſes ſuppoſes, 
that braſs among the ancients was 
moſtly uſed in ſacred edifices, © Aerea 
& ideo limina, vel quod aes magis in 
e uſu veteres habebant, vel quod re- 
* ligioni magis apta eſt haec mate- 
{© ries.” Thus Herodotus tells us(5), 
that the temple of Belus in Babylon 
had brazen gates, xa>x/rvay, and Ho- 
mer often mentions the XM 
To. | 
ARCHED ROOF] How much ſu- 
perior are theſe verſes of our poet, to 
thoſe ſimilar ones in Virgil, from 
whence he ſeems to have formed them 
(6)? 
*——dependent lychni laquearibus 
© aureis 


(3) L. i. p. 31. (4) Aen. i. 452. 


U 
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Pendant by ſubtle magic many a row. 
Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſſets, fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 


ce Incenſi, et noctem flammis fans. 
& lia vincunt. | 
Lucretius has elegantly deſcribed the 
ſtars almoſt in the ſame manner Mil- 
ton has done the lights in Satan's pa- 
lace (1), 
* Quinetiam nocturna tibi, terreſ- 
© tria quae ſunt 
& Lumina, pendentes lychni, clarae- 
s que coruſcis 
© Fulguribus pingues multa caligine 
© taedae 
& Conſimili properant ratione—— |* 
The great multitude of lights has al- 
ways been looked upon as a circum- 
ſtance of ſplendor and magnificence. | 
Thus Plutarch deſcribing an enter- |* 
tainment which Cleopatra gave An- 
tony, has the following words (2), 
“ Antonio maxime admirationi fuit 
© multitudo luminum, tanta enim un- 
&« dique demittebantur, tanta ferunt 
& illuxiſſe, tam mira inter ſe arte 
ce diſpoſita, atque ornata, jam qua- 
ce drangulari forma, jam circulari,” 


| | 


Noe Toy tYaoyorc dkcoftaraY N xanav txcnmy | 


t 15 Sr, & Ut vel inter rariſſi- 


ma pulcherrimarum rerum ſpecta- 
©& cula putaretur. 


SUBTLE MAG1cC] One would i- 
(1) L. v. (2) Ex verſ. in. Anton. 


(3). L. u. e. 105. 


magine this expreſſion might have 
been apply d to the whole of the build. 
ing. As uſed here, it ſeems to point 
out a piece of art in hanging the lamps 
particularly ſurpriſing and unknown 
to the beholders. 

_ CrEsSETS] Lanthorns, or bes: 
cons. 

NayaATHAJA fort of bitumen ex- 
tremely inflammable. We find it de- 
ſeribed by Pliny (3) in the following 
words, Naphtha, ita appellatur cir- 

ca Babyloniam,et in Auſtagenis Par- 
* thiae profluens, bituminis liquid 
© modo. Huic magna cognatio ignt- 

um, — tranſiliuntque protinus in e- 
* am ,undecunque viſam.” In another 
place he calls it a ſpecies of bitumen 
(4), “ Sunt quiet Naphthen bitumi- 
nis generi adſcribunt.“ Conſtanti- 
nus mentions ſeveral fountains which 
produced Naphtha (5), noa miyer 


«Ky 


| uTapy3or vaphav avadifuoc, and Strabo 


informs us (6), that in the country 
about Babylon and Suſa are ſeveral 
fountains of Naphtha, which produce 
different kinds, ſome of which are li- 
quid, others hard and firm; ſome of 
a white, others of a black and pitchy 


(4) L. xxxv. c. 15» 


(5) De adm, imp. adde Salmaſ. exercit, Plin. p. 242. (6) L. xvi. p. 743» 
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As from a ſæy. The haſty multitude Set 
Admiring enter'd, and the work ſome praiſe 

And ſome the architect: his hand was known 

In heav'n by many a towering ſtructure high, 


colour, the latter of which is made uſe 


of in lamps, 

ASPHALT vs)The tuff lowingout 
of the groundin theplains whereanci- 
ent Babylon ſtood,iscalled Aſphaltus. 
This is the mortar which the builders 
of the Tower of Babel made uſe of for 
the cement of their bricks, (1) and ſo 
the Septuagint tranſlate it, Kea! Ahh 
I» au rer q ci. Such is the ſtuff thrown 
out by the lake in Judaea, called com- 
monly the Dead Sea, and which is 
reckoned by Dioſcorides the beſt in 
the world, AopanToc $ragepes 1 „ Is any Thc 
Korg, ©* Bitumen Judaicum omnium 
© eſt optimum.” Dr. Pocock thinks 
(2), that this bitumen was a princi- 
pal ingredient uſed in embalming the 
bodies in Egypt, eſpecially in filling 
up the head, and in one ſpecies of 
what is called mummy. The ſame au- 
thor informs us that it floats upon 
the ſurface of the Dead Sea, and comes | 
aſhore after windy weather. The A-| 
rabs gather it up,and it ſerves as pitch 
for all uſes, wa 

His HAND WAS KNOwWNIJ Mil- 


ton has here repreſented Mammon as 


(1) Gen. xi. 3. (2) Vol. ii. p. 37. 
Apocryph. vet. T. vol. i. p. 183. 


v 2 


a Vulcan, who is ſaid by Homer to 
have been the ſupreme architect in 
heaven, and to have built the different 
apartments of the Gods; thus Juno 
ſays to Jupiter (3), 
Exiv Tot dh, Tov T9 N ulog E £TEu + 
ke 
Hpairog, wks N Föpag FaaFwolow t- 
n 
With il divine has Vulcan form'd 
thy bowetr, 
Sacred to love, and to the genial 
hour. Pop E. 
The fragment under Enoch's name, 
attributes the invention of managing 
metals to one of the Eyp1y0p0;, or Vi- 
giles, whom he calls Azael, or Azalzel, 
Hedros AT He word wa Xæipœg 8 
ddparcs N Wav okevog monewinovyyg ſ te 
ris view r xpuotoy ac tipyacaviai. Hows 
ever as this is confeſſedly an Apocry- 
phal piece, Milton was at full liberty 
to change the name of the inventor. 
(4) Bochart reads inſtead of AZAEL, 
ISCAEL, deriving it from a Hebrew 
word which yy TO MELT ME- 
TALS, 
(3) II. xiv. 338. (4) Fabric. cod. 
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Where ſcepter'd angels held their reſidence, 
And fat as princes, whom the ſupreme king 
Exalted to ſuch power, and gave to rule, 
Each in his hierarchie, the orders bright. 
Nor was his name unheard or unador'd. 

In ancient Greece; and in Aufonian land 

Men call d him Mulciber; and how he fell 


- SCEPTER'D ANGEL $] This 
ſeems imitated from Homer, who ge- 
nerally gives the Grecian princes the 
epithet of £x1m75 x, or Sceptred (1), 

. Of & eravirnoxv e Te coe Aaav 

Exnrls you Bagoinnegn— 

the kings without delay 

Diſſolve the council, and their chief 

. obey. | | 

The ſceptred rulers lead — PoPE. 

- HIERARCHY] This word ſigni- 
fies ſacred principality; according to 
the writer of the book concerning the 
celeſtial hierarchy (falſely attributed 
to Dionyſius Areopagite) the angelic 
world is divided into three orders. 
The firſt contains, Seraphim, Chery- 


bim, and Thrones ;- the next order is 


made up of Dominations, (Aud 
Princedoms, (xvpiorireg) Powers, (7&8. 
rici.) Under the third, and loweſt or- 
der are ranged, Principalities, (a. 
Archangels, (apx«yy:20.) and Angels. 
It would ſeem evident, that Milton 


(1) U. ü. 85, (a) II. i. 590. 


had ſome view to this arrangement, 
in his diſtinction of the orders of an- 
gels through all his work. (Dionyſ. 
Areop. IIe pl dp lepap x cap. vi. et vii.) 
From this book (which is ſuppoſed 
to have been wrote in the fifth or ſixth 
century) the later Chriſtians have for- 
med their notions of the ſeveral or- 
ders and diſtinctions of angels. 
MULCc1iBER] Milton here relates 
this ſtory of Vulcan after Homer, and 
almoſt in that poet's words (2), 
Hon yap pt Nάẽ N ον GAZE EV MEALO> 
x GTX, 
Pale trodòg ra yo, d Gn ene 
Tlav 4“ nwap Pepopeey, & je d n KATO 
- duvrs_ 
Kanrntoov ty AA, 
Once in your cauſe I felt his match- 
leſs might, 
Hurl'd head - long ane from 
th? etherial height ; 1 
Toſs'd all the day in rapid circles 
round, 
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From heav'n, they fabl d, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o're the chyſtal battlements; from morn 


To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun 


Dropt from the Zenith like 21 falling {tar,, 
On Lemnos th Aegean iſle: thus they relate, 


Nor till the ſun deſcended, touch'd 
the ground. POPE. 


Tho? our poet has kept pretty cloſe | 


to the words of Homer, ſo that theſe 
verſes might ſerve for a tranſlation of 
the Greek, yet he has enriched the de- 
ſcription with ſeveral additionalbeau- 

ties of his own. Such as his artful 
dwelling upon the time he took to 
fall from heaven to earth, and his com 

paring him with great propriety to a 
falling ſtar, dropping from the Ze- 
nith, while Homer ſays only, At 
« the ſetting of the ſun, I fell upon 
© Lemnos.* Milton has derived the 
ſtory of Vulcan falling from heaven, 
from the hiſtory of Satan and his an- 
gels being expelled from bliſs, and 


precipitated i into hell. This is the o- 


pinion too of Spondanus, in his com- 
- mentary upon Homer, where he has 
the following words, ( Hic Vulcani | 


ab hoc, ignara illa, ac caeca anti- 


*“ quitas-adumbrarit.” 
Our poet has here given Vulcarr 
the ſurname of Mulciber, by which e- 
pithet he was diſtinguiſhed among the 
Romans, from his being the firſt (as 
they thought) who found out the art 
of ſoftning iron by the heat of fire( 1). 
So Ovid calls him (2), | 
© Mulciberiz-capti Marſque Venuſ- 
que dolis. | 
And Virgil (3), 
Hic Nomadum genus, et diſcinc-- 
* tos Mulciber Afros- 
4 Pinxerat 
ZENITH This is an Arabic word, 
s EMT AL x 4 6% fgufyiag r AK 
POINT Oo T THE HEAD, Which the 
Europeans have corrupted into Ze 
' nith.(Herbelot Bibl. Orient. p. 65 5.) 
Aſtronomers underſtand by this term 
the vertical point of the heavens, diſ- 


« lapſus non valde abeſt ab hiſtoria tant 90 degrees from the horizon. 


te ſacra, quae angelos detruſos coelo | 


LEMNnos] This iſland was ac- 


s pariter commemorat. Et neſcio an counted by the ancients ſacred to 


(1) Tzetz, Chil, x, Hiſtor. 33 5. (2) Art, Amand, I. ii, 562, (3) Aen. vill. 724. 
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Erring ; for he with his rebellious rout 

Fell long before ; nor aught avail'd him now 

To have built m heav'n high tow'rs; nor did he ſcape 
By all his engines, but was headlong ſent 

With his induſtrious crew to build in hell. 

Mean while the winged heralds by command 

Of ſovran power, with aweful ceremony 

And trumpets ſound throughout the hoſt proclaim 


Vulcan, who was ſaid to Fn fallen cc ibi a terra a erumpebat ſpontaneus 
upon it, as we have already obſerved. | ignis.“ 

Accordingly the chief city of the] HERrarps] Milton has taken this 
' iſland was called by his name Hae-| thought of the heralds calling the evil 
phaeſtia, as Pliny informs us (1). For | angels together, from the ancients, by 
the ſame reaſon Valerius Feen calls whom they were always employed on 


it Vulcanian (2) . ſuch occaſions as this. Thus Homer 
« jam ſummis Vulcania ſurgit repreſents them calling together the 
& Lemnos aquis—— Grecians to council, and diſpoſing 
And a little below (3), them in their proper places (6), 
&« Lemnos cara Deo: nec famae no- | d 3 eng 
« tior Aetnae | Kypuxes Boo vies EpyTUov, anor d Ur 
« Aut Lipares domus T xoiar”, axuoagy If Horpipewy Baginnave 


Bochart obſerves (4) from Euſtathi- | Nine ſacred heralds now proclaim- 
us, that Vulcan was thought to re- ingloud 

fide in this iſland particularly,becauſe | The monarch's will, ſuſpend the - 
of the flames which were ſeen to ariſe] ning crowd. POPE. 
here out of the ground. Here are Eu- In other places of Homer's poem we 
ſtathius words (5), Orr wip be 45249 | find them preſiding over ſingle com- 
dvtdl doro wire avroucloy, © Quod olim | u Geclating the will of their lords, 


11) L. iv. e. 12. (2) L. ii. 78, (3) V. 95. (4) 8 Li. cap. 12. (5) Ad 
I. i. (6) II. ii. 97. l | 
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At Pandaemonium, the high capital 

Of Satan and his peers: their ſummons call d 
From every band and ſquared regiment 

By place or choice the worthieſt; they anon 
With hundreds and with thouſands trooping came 
Attended: all acceſs was throng d, the gates 


And porches wide, but ch 


ief the ſpacious hall 


(Though like a cover d field, where champions bold 
Wont ride in arm'd, and at the Soldan's chair 


and proclaiming the victor in the 
games. Virgil repreſents them in the 
fame way (1), 

Victorem magna praeconis voce 

% Cloanthum _ 

c Declarat—— _ 

PANDAEMONIUM] This name 
Milton has formed from the Greek, 
ſignifying the hall, or place of Am: 
bly for all the daemons to meet in. 
probably he did this in imitation of 
Spencer, who gives his heroes and he- 
roines ſuch names as are expreſſive 
of their ſeveral characters, ſuch as, 
Dolon, Sanglier, Adicia, Placidas, 
&c. and forms them indifferently 
from any language, that beſt ſuited his 
purpoſe. Our poet has imitated him 
in this liberty. 


(1) Aen. V. 245. 


Cover'D FIELD] Milton has 
fetched this epithet from the French, 
who call a covered field, c H AM 
Los. The Liſts, Theſe liſts were 
very ſpacious, becauſe the ancient 
cuſtom was to combat on horſeback 
in compleat armour, and hence this 
hall in Pandaemonium is compared, 
for its ſize, to the Champ Clos, Mil- 
ton does not leave his ſimile here, but 
goes on to ſhew the ancient cuſtom 
of chivalry, which was to demand 
leave of the ſovereign to fight, who 
appointed the time, place, and man- 
ner of the combat, and named the 
judges and marſhals of the field, 

SOLDAN's CHAIR] Our poet al- 
ludes to thoſe accounts of the ſingle 


| 


combats between the Saracens and 
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Defi d the beſt of Panim chivalry 

To mortal combat or career with lance) +» 

Thick ſwarm'd, both on the ground and in the s air, 
Bruſht with the hiſs of rußßling gs As bees 


. Chriſtians in "Spatn and Palaeſtine, 
which the old romances are full of, 
and which have been faithfully copied 
by Taſſo and Arioſto, almoſt in eve- 
ry page of their poems. Our learned 
Spencer has given us a very pointed 
deſcription ofacombatin the oil ame 
CLos, in his Fairy Queen (1). 
PAYNIMI An old word, uſed; by 

Chaucer and Spencer, Genifying Pa- 
gans, or Heathens. Spencer, Fairy 
Queen (2), 

And hurl not flaſhing flames upon 
that PAVNIM bold. 
Mok rAL COMBAT OR CAREER] 
Milton has carefully diſtinguiſhed the 
two different methods of combat in 
| thecnamy cLos. Sometimes theſe 
fights were only for ſport,and to ſhew 
their addreſs. Upon theſe occaſions 
the combatants made uſe of ſpears 
and ſwords, whoſe points were blun- 
ted beforehand. Theſe arms the an- 
cient French hiſtorians call o L a1ve s 
cCoURTO1s. Even in this caſe, it 
ſometimes happened that the comba- 


tants loſt their lives, Moreri has gi- 


(1) B. iv. c. 3. K. . 
1414. c. 136. 


(2) B. i. e. 6. ſt. 5. 
(5) Will. ſtat, cap. 27. 


ven us 2 2 of this 65 


At other times theſe combats were u- 
ſed to decide differences between par- 


ticular perſons, who offered to fight, 


that the victory might ſhow which 
was in the right. In this caſe the death 


of one of the parties generally deci» 


ded the queſtion „and the victor was 
pronounced innocent. Thus Rapin 
informs us, that Henry V. of England 
ſent a challenge of this kind to the 
Dauphine, in the year mccecxv. 
that the combat might decide the dif- 
ferences between him and the French. 
Monſtrelet tells us, that in the year 
M ccc exi v. three Portugueze fought 
againſt as many French, near Paris, 
in the Champ Clos (4). Hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with ſeveral more examples 
of this ſort of combats, which came 
by degrees to be left off. We find ſtill 
among the collections of ancient Scots 
laws, ſeveral conſtitutions relating 
to this kind of duels, which ſhows 
that this practice was common at n 
time ( ). 

As B ES] This Emile is deſerved 


( 1) Dict. voce Toutnois. 2 4) An. 
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ly reckoned one of the ſineſt in our 

author's poem, not only on account 

of the beauty of the deſcription and 
verſification, but from its being parti - 

cularly and exactly adapted to the i- 

mage he intends to repteſent. We 

find Homer making} uſe of the ſame ſi- 
mile to denote the number of the Gre- 
cian army. It is the firſt, and one of 

the fineſt in the Iliad (1), 

Höre tfvec G- e dvd, 

* Tlerpns i yAapupis el viov tp xo, 
2 Je werovIa ex” dvYhονν e 
At Aly r 5 a d tt roric rat, c bt TE 

zy her. 


As from ſome rocky cleſt, the ſhep- 
herd ſees, 4 
Cluſtring in heaps on heaps, the 
driving bees, 
Rolling and black' ning, ſwarms ſuc- 
ceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs, and more 
— hoarſe alarms; 
. Dusky they (| vread)a cloſe-embodied 
crowd, 
And o' re the valedeſcends the living 
cloud. „ ©" POPE. 
Our poet has imitated Homer with 
great exactneſs, and has finely im- 
proved his thought, by the addition 
of the three laſt verſes, 
Or on the ſmoothed plank, &c. 
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ned cloud of the angels, and the menti- 


on of their Russ LIN G WINGS, gives 
it another propriety which could not 
be found in Homer, as his ſubject 
did not admit of it, and at the ſame 
time makes a moſt natural introduc- 
tion to the ſimile. Virgil's imitation 
of this ſimile is perhaps the fineſt he 
has taken from Homer in the whole 
Aeneid, cither for the beauty of the 
verſes, or the application, yet it 
wants much of equalling Milton's(1), 
“ Qualis apes aeſtate nova per florea 
* rura 
« Exercet ſub ſole labor; quum gen- 
&« tis adultos | 
cc Educunt foetus, aut quum liquen- 
ce tia mella 
15 © Stipant, et dulci diſtendunt nec- 
© tare cellas, 
Aut onera aceipiunt venientium, 
« aut agmine facto 
_ © Tgnavum fucos pecus a praeſepi- 
bus arcent ; 
c Fervet opus, redolentque thymo 
© fragrantia mella. 
Macrobius (3) prefers this imitation 
of Virgil's to the original, © Vides 
e deſcriptas apes (ſays that critic) a 
ce Virgilio opifices,ab Homero vagas. 


& Alter diſcurſum, et ſolam volatus 
© yarietatem, alter exprimit nativae 


which gives his ſimile the more pro-“ artis officium.” Our poet's deſerip- 

priety, as alluding to the following | tion has not only all the beauties that 
council of the daemons. The ſwarms | Macrobius points out in Virgil, but 

and cluſters of bees expreſs the ſtrait- Iſeveral others, which he has omitted; 


(i) U. u. 87. (2) Lib. i. 43 1. 


(3) Sat. v. c. 11. 
3 


} 
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In Spring-time, when the ſun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

In cluſters; they among freſh dews and flowers, 

Fly to and fro, or-on the ſmoothed plank, - 

The ſuburb of theirſtraw-built citadel, - ': | 
N ew-rubb d with baum, expatiate and confer 


e 38 their 2 and fro upon 
rts their hive, and 
— may be — "2 ed) conferring about 
their little concerns, which has a pret- 
ty alluſion to the council he is going 
to deſeribe, and the beautiful peri- 
phraſis he takes to denote the ſeaſon 
of the year, 
hen the ſun with Taurus rides. 
Their flying among freſh dews and 
flowers, as our poet expreſſes it, has 
been taken notice of by Virgil on a- 
nother occaſion (1, . 
« Ac veluti in pratis, ubi apes acſ⸗ 
tc tate ſerena 


e Floribus inſidunt variis, et cand. 


da eircum 
e Lilia ſunduntur; ſtrepit omnis 
| © murmure campus. 
We find in the ſame poet two verſes 
- that ſeem to expreſs theſe of our au- 
thor, 
pour forth their populous youth, &c. 
ͤUt cum prima noviducent exami- 
« na reges 


| © Vere ſuo, ludetque favis emiſſa ju - 


* ventus (2), 
Tavkvs] This is in April, when 
the ſun enters that ſign of the zodiac. | 


Virgil has uſed the ſame poetical pe · 


riphraſis to denote the Spring (3), 
111 Candidus auratis aperit cum car- 
{© nibus annum 
6e unn 
Seneca in Hercule Fur, "EM 1 
64 .—qua tepenti Vere laxatur dies 
00 Trede per undas vector Eu- 
© ropae nitet. 
Manilius has deſcribed the ug of 
this conſtellation in the following 
verſes (5), 
Ille ſuis pnoebum portat cum cor 
nihbus orbem, 
<« Militiam indicit terris, et ſegnia 
cc rura 
© 1n veteres revocat cultus, dux ipſe 
—— -1;..-1 
ExXPATIATE] This is a Latin 
word,which Milton has here yentured 
tointroduce i into our language, ſigni- 


(1) Aen. vi. 707. (2) Geor, iv. 21. 1650 G. i. 217, (4) V. 8. (5) L. i iv, 144. 


i 
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Their ſtate affairs. So thick the aerie crowd 
Swarm'd and were ſtraitn d; till the ſignal giv 'n. 
Behold a wonder! they but now who ſeem d 

In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant ſons 
Now leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberleſs, like that Pigmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount, or fairie elves, 


fying to walk abroad. So Virgil uſes it 
0 + | 
« Aut ante ora Deùm, pingues ſpa- 
. tiatur ad aras. 
And Cicero (2), © Ut palaeſtrice ſpa- 
« tiari in Xyſto liceat. Milton is 
not the firſt of our poets, who has u- 
ſed ſuch a liberty. We find examples 
of it in Shakeſpear, who has not ſcru- 
pled it upon every occaſion. Thus in 
the firſt part of Henry VI. 
Nor ſhall that nation boaſt it ſo with 
us, 
But be EXTIRPED from our pro- 
vinces. 
And below, 
For ever ſhould they be Exe ULs'D 
from France. 
P1GMEAN RACE] See the notes 
on ver. 575. 
Fairy ELVES] Our poet here al- 
ludes to the ſtories told and believed 
dy the country people, of certain 


(1) Aen. iv. 62, (2) Orat. c. ui. 


ſylphs, or genii of the air, ſometimes 
ſeen by them, frolicking and dancing 
by moon-light. Upon this vulgar o- 
pinion Shakeſpear has founded a great 
part of his play called A mid · ſum · 
mer's night's dream. Milton in his Al- 
legro introduces a clown telling 
ho the drudging goblin ſweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, 
When in one night, e're glimpſe of 
morn, 
His ſhadowy flail had threſh'd the 
corn, 
That ten day-labourers could not 
end. 
Shakeſpear repreſents them in the 
ſame manner (3), | 
— —Areyou not he 
That fright the maidens of the vil- 


lagree, 
Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in 
the quern, 


(3) Act ii. ſc. 1. 
X 2 | 
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And bootleſs make the breathleſs 
huſwife churn, &c. 
It would alſo ſeem that our poet had 
in his view in this ſimile, the follow- 
ing verſes of Virgil (1), 
“ Qualis in Eurotae ripis,aut per * 
«« ga Cynthi | 
** Exercet Diana choros ; quam mil- 
© le ſecutae | 
© Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Or- 
* eades. Illa pharetram 
© Fert humero,gradienſque deas ſu- 
= pereminet omnes. 
* Latonae tacitum pertentant gau- 
dia pectus. 
tho' he has applied the deſcription 
Virgil gives of Diana and her vir. 
gins, to the elves and fairies. Milton 
has finely imitated the laſt verſe of 
this ſimile, in this line, 
At once with joy and fear his heart 
. rebounds. 
We find a paſlage in Horace very like 
this (2), 
jam Cytherea choros a IMMI- 
© NENTE LUNA, 
*© JunRaeque nymphis, Gratiae de- 
«centes 
Alterno terram quatiunt add, 
From the 11MINENTE LUNA of 
Horace, our author ſeems to have for- 
med, | 
while over head the moon 
Sits arbitreſs 
We have the ſame thqught in penſe- 
roſo, 


(1) Aen. i. 502. (2) 1 


To behold the wand' ring moon, 
Riding near her higheſt noon, _ 
And oft as if her head ſhe bow'd, 

STOOPING through a fleecy cloud. 


| We cannot here omit taking notice 


of the paſſage of Homer, whence Vir- 
gil formed the verſes above quoted; 
which are almoſt a tranſlation of them 
(35 

Olh & Aplejus & dci αν tog lo xοα, 
H xt Tyvytrov .lt ro, ee 

Foy, 

| Tepropetvy acorns, ö dxein ZX poo ts 

Tj & &ua viupai xipar Ang alu gan 

Ay povoycor welt yiſnle df re ppi va Ald. 
Tho? it be allowed our poet had the 
fore-cited paſſages in his eye, yet it 
would appear that the original ground- 
work of this compariſon and the man- 
ner of applying it, is altogether his 
own. He does not here repreſent Di- 
ana or her wood nymphs, neither 
does he introduce the Graces attend - 
ing on Venus; but he has with great 
propriety and addreſs formed his 
thought upon the ancient traditions 
relating to the elves and fairies inha- 


»* 1 


| | biting the woods, which renders his 


ſimile more apt and beautiful. It 
would have been ridiculous to have 
compared theſe malevolent ſpirits to 
any of the goddeſſes of antiquity; nei- 
ther would this have conveyed to the 
reader the idea of that ſmall ſtature to 


which they had reduced themſelves; 
But by introducing the _ he has 


(3) Odyſ. vi. 102. 
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Whoſe midnight revels, by a forreſt ſide 
Or fountain ſome belated peaſant ſees, - 
Or dreams he ſees, wie over-head the moon 


rendered the ſimile compleat and ex- 
act in all its parts. It was an ancient 


 Pomponius Mela has mentioned a fa- 
ble, much a · kin to this of our poet ( 4), 


opinion that theſe ſylphs a aulted | when ſpeaking of the vaſt plains of 


mortals and tortured them, if they 


found them near their haunts, Thus 
Saxo Grammaticus repreſents them, 
in his tranſlation of ſome of the old 
Daniſh poems (1), e 
ALT rux lemurum chorus advehitur, 
tc praecepſque per auras 
6 Curſitat, et vaſtos edit ad aſtra ſo- 
© nos. 
6 Sylvanis coëunt aquilli bag 
© nocentes, 1 
To this Shakeſpear alludes in in \ kis co- 
medy of Errors (2), 
This is the Fairy land, Oh ſpit of 
- | ſpights! f 
We talk with goblins, owls, and el- 
viſh ſprights. 
If we obey them not, this will en- 
ſue, -- 
They ll ſuck our blood, = pinch|* 
us black and blue. 
And in the Merry Wives of Wind- 


ſor (3), 


They're fairies. He that ſpeaks to ; 


them ſhall die; 
I' wink and couch, no man their 
works muſt eye. | 


Aethiopia, Cum in his nihil culti 
© (it, nullae habitantium ſedes, nulla 
e veſtigia, ſolitudo in diem vaſta, et 

55 ſilentium vaſtius, nacte crebri ignes 
C micant, et veluti caſtra late jacen- 
«tia oſtenduntur, crepant cymba- 
«a et tympana, audiunturque ti- 
*© biae ſonantes majushumanis.” We 
have the ſame account of theſe ſpec- 
tres from Olaus Magnus, in his Nor- 
thern hiſtory(5), © Pro conſtanti ha- 
© bitum (ſays this author) hos Fau- 


|©* nos eſſe ac Satyros, ſimiles illis ſpec- 


© tris, quae in multis locis Septen- 
# trionalis regionis, praeſertim noc- 
* turno tempore, ſuum faltatorium 
© orbem,cum omnium Muſarum con- 
{© centu verſare ſolent. — Hunc noc- 
** turnum, monſtrorum ludum vocant 
* incolae Choream Elyarum.” 
OR DREAMS HE SEES], Virgil 
has a ſimilar expreſſion (6), 


© nubila lunam. 


In the ſame manner Apollonius Rho- 
dius (7 >. | 


H Ley, 5 5 ee t Vea, eta. 


(1) Hiſt. Dan. (2) AR. ii. (3) Ad v. (4) L. iii. c. 9. . 111, c. TH 
(6) Aen. vi. 454+ (7) Argon. I. iv, | 


1 Aut videt, aut vidiſſe putat per 


. — — 
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Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the'earth/ 
Wheels her pale courſe, they on their mitth hand dance 
Intent, with jocond muſic charm his ear; 


At once with joy and fear 


his heart rebounds. 


Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt fort 
Reduc d their ſhapes immenſe, and were at large, 
Though without number ſtill amidſt the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within 1 

And in their own dimenſions like themſelves 
The great ſeraphic lords and cherubim 

In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave ſat 

A thouſand demy-gods on golden ſeats, 
Frequent and full. After ſhort ſilence then 


AT IAR G EI That is, they had 
room enough; they were not crowded. 
In the ſame ſenſe our poet in another 
place (1), 

Are long to ſwim at large. 
ConcLave] This word in the 

original ſignification means a cham- 
ber. It is now generally uſed to fig- 
nify the hall in which the cardinals 
aſſemble, the tenth day after the death 
of a pope, in order to ele a ſucceſ- 
for. Our poet here uſes this word to 
denote the ſecrecy of this conſultati- 


(1) B. xi, 626, 


| on of the rebel adds + the ads 
where the cardinals meet, being guar- 
ded with the greateſt care, to prevent 
all communication with thoſe with- 
out, neither are the electors allowed 
to go abroad, till a new pope is cho- 
ſen, on any account whatever, 
DEMY-GODs] This anſwers to 
the *H,i8:og of the Greeks, being an e- 
pithet they beſtowed upon their he- 
roes, whom they ſuppoſed to ap- 


proach neareſt to — Thus He- 


ſiod (2), 


(2) Epy. V. 159. 
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And ſummons read, the great conſult began. 


4s; fpduv Sov log, of valle vat And Homer calls his heroes (1), 


H pil co p——_— 
1 mm genus divinum, ſemidei| —=j,ibcoy yives dd. 


(1) II. xii. 28, 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
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